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South  African  Airways 
IWhere  no-one’',  a  stranger 


envoy  reports  onlsraeK  PoWs 

Druse  PoW  may  have 
died  in  island  air  raid 


~  _  ByJOSmjA  BJULmpu 

*  TPI  J^?*****  ReP°rter 

;  7jE.  AV^ •  -  Austrian  diplomat 
^e-rD5rl  who  has  been  shut- 

■•tiSEF'* lSraeli  and  PaJestinian 

*  .^officials  in  attempts  to  arrange  for 

<  :o7wa?  and.excha"ges  of  prisoners 

;  '  Hav^.a?ldr>yeSterday  lhat  Naif 
Hawatmah  s  Democratic  Front  for 

'  °.f  PalestiTie  may  have 

.  ■;  told  the  truth  when  it  said  its  captive 
.  -  Israeli  Druse  soldier  Samir  Assad- 
had I  been  killed  during  Israel’s  raid 
on  Palm  Island. 

Amry.  who  was  addressing  a  press 
conference  here,  appeared  to  ques¬ 
tion  categorical  statements  by  the 

-  k5^V^fe"ce  Forces  spokesman 
and  O/C  Manpower  Aluf  Amos 
_  Yaron. 

At  the  press  conference.  Yaron 

Tamir  reports  to  cabinet 


stresed  that  Israel  had  used  “all  the 
methods  at  our  disposal”  to  examine 
the  DFLFs  contention  that  Assad 
had  been  on  the  island  off  Tripoli 
during  the  June  28  attack.  "All  the 
examinations  showed  beyond  doubt 
that  Samir  Assad  was  not  on  Palm 
Island,”  Yaron  declared. 

Hie  IDF  spokesman  earlier  issued 
a  statement  saying  that  “if  it  trans¬ 
pires  that  Samir  .Assad  has  been 
killed,  his  death  Was  a  result  of 
cold-blooded  murder,  or  the  result 
of  some  other  circumstances  that 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
the  attack  by  the  Israeli  Air  Force  on 
Palm  Island.  By  doing  so,  Hawat- 
mah  is  trying  to  twist  the  truth.” 

Amry  said  he  Was  ready  to  try  to 
find  •  out  what  happened  to  Assad  - 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


Israeli  describes  capture 
after  tank  battle  in  Leba 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Defence  Reporter 
Israeli  prisoner  of  war  Hezi 
Shaihas  described  hoW:  he  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  Ahmed  Jibril’s  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
-  General  Command,  to  an  Austrian 
diplomat,  in  his  firstmeeting  with  an 
independent  personality Vsince  be 
was  taken  ,  prisoner  in  the1  .war  in 
Lebanon.;  r  • 

"  Shat  wis  capturecT after  a  tank 

-  battle  at  Sultan  Yacoob  on  June  41; 

-  1982. ;  He  said  jhatLhe  and  Ariel . 
Liberman  had  ..been. in  the  same 
tank,  and  after  getimgout  and  con- 

:  tintring  together,  for  some  tune,  they . 

.^toarted  ways. -l-V.*.’..:!  . 

,  Shai  sai  j  he  found  himself  among 
a  group  of  peopte.  askfed  for  water;" 

' .  and.  ended  up  id-  captivity.  (liber- 
man.  who  was  captured  ' 
Democratic  FroatJfof  theJibefatiQd'. 
or  p&festEBe?  tMbr 


Syria  recently  m  a  prisoner-of-war 
exchange.)  v  ‘ 

Shai described  his  capture  to  Her¬ 
bert  Amry  ,  Austria's  ambassador  to 
Greece,  when  the  ambassador  met 
.last  week-  in.  Syria  with  three  Israeli 
prisoners,  Nissim  Salem,  Yosef  Grof 
and  Shai.  Amry  spoke  to  reporters 
yesterday;  about  12  hours  after 
meeting  the -families  of  the  three 
P-o-Ws. 

TJroff  and  Salem,  who  were  cap¬ 
tured  with  six  other  Nahal  soldiers 
pear  Bhamdoun  east  of  Beirut,  are 
kept  at  one  place,  although  in  sepa¬ 
rate  rooms.  Shai  is” apparently  held 
atanotherplace. 

The  diplomat  said  that  when  he  ; 
walked  into  the  meeting,  he  saw  Shai 
'Sitting  calmly  smoking  a  cigarette. 

.  During  their  half-hour  conversation 
ra  English  in  the  presence  of  his. 
cantors;  jjhaj  said  he  gets  enough 


u  ■  •  "•••  v- 

if 


John  McEnroe  takes  a  fall  in  the  Wimbledon  tennis  singles  final 
*  ester-day  ,T)ut  rises  up  to  dash  across  and  return  Jimmy  Connors’  next 
baHDMcEnroe  demolished  Connors  to  win  6-1,  6-1,  6-2  to  retain  his 
gjtfoirijusf  8P  inmates.  Story  on  Page  4.  (UPI  telephone 
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Austrian  Ambassador  Herbert  Amry  (centre)  describes  his  meeting 
with  three  Israeli  prisoners  of  war  at  a  press  conference  yesterday.  At 
Amry’s  right  is  Arie  Eliav,  a  close  friend;  at  his  left  is  Shmuel  Tamir, 
chief  negotiator  on  P-o-W  exchanges.  ( Salinger  ippa  i 

UK  police  blame  Lagos 
for  kidnapping  plot 


LONDON.  -  The  Israeli  Embassy 
here  has  been  observing  a  pained 
silence  over  the  involvement  of  two 
Israelis  in  an  attempt  to  kidnap 
Umaru  Dikko.  the  most  warned 
opponent  of  the  Nigerian  regime, 
and  to  fly  him  back  to  Lagos  in  a 
crate. 

In  Jerusalem,  Israel  government 
spokesman  Michael  Nirsaid:  “As  far 
as  I  know  they  have  no  connection 
with  any  Israeli  organization.  We 
don't  know  who  these  people  are.*' 

When  the  story  of  the  Israelis* 
arrest  was  first  reported  on  Friday, 
the  embassy  said  it  was  no  more 
interested  in  the  two  than  if  they  had 
been  picked  up  on  a  drug-smuggling 
offence. 

•Since  then,  the  British  press  has 
become  fax  more  interested  in  the 
two  Israelis.  Having  first  described 
them  as  mercenaries,  it  later  said 
they  are  former  members  of  the 
Mossad.  that  they  led  the  kidnap¬ 
ping  operation  and  that  they  may 
still  be  connected  with  the  Israeli 
authorities. 


The  two  are  likely  to  be  named 
next  week,  if  the  police  charge  them. 

Scotland  Yard  now  says  it  is  "cer¬ 
tain"  Nigeria’s  military  government 
helped  carry  out  the  bungled  kidnap¬ 
ping.  AP  reported  last  night. 

British  newspapers  called  for  re¬ 
prisals  against  Nigeria  yesterday, 
saying  its  military  rulers  were  clearly 
behind  the  kidnap  attempt. 

Both  Lagos  and  London  con¬ 
ducted  an  elaborate  exercise  of  out¬ 
rage  combined  with  tact  as  police¬ 
men  investigating  the  bizarre  abduc¬ 
tion  continued  interrogating  the  two 
Israelis  and  two  other  men.~ 
Members  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  partners  in  trading  billions  of 
dollars.  Britain  and  Nigeria  were 
trying  to  keep  their  diplomatic  rela¬ 
tions  alive  while  offering  sharp! v 
divergent  -dews  of  the  kidnapping.' 
Lagos  denies  any  hand  in  the  inci¬ 
dent. 

The  military  government  in 
Lagos,  which  seized  power  in  a  coup 
that  forced  Dikko  to  flee  early  this 
(Continued  on  Page  2.  Col.  2)' 


Likud  poll  shows  gap 
with  Labour  narrowed 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 
TEL  AVTV.  -  According  to  an  opin¬ 
ion  poll  conducted  by  the  Likud  after 
the  launching  of  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  on  television,  and  possibly 
according  to  a  Labour  poll  as  well, 
there  has  been  a  significant  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  gap  between  the  two  major 
parties  recently,  although  the  Align¬ 
ment  still  holds  the  lead. 

While  Likud  sources  admit  to  hav¬ 
ing  conducted  their  poll,  the  Labour 
version  is  a  bit  blurred.  Officially, 
the  line  in  Labour  is  that  there  is  no 
news  on  the  polling  front  and  that 
the  gap  between  the  two  parties  is 
still  wide  as  recent  newspaper  polls 
have  indicated,  namely  some  15 
Knesset  seats  in  Labour’s  favour. 
But  privately,  leading  Labour  cam¬ 
paign  managers  admit  that  a  secret 
private  party  poll  bears  out  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  latest  Likud  poll,  which 
were  only  computed  yesterday. 

According  to  that  poll,  the  gap  has 
shrunk,  giving  Labour  only  a  lead  of 
seven  Knesset  seals,  with  Labour 
standing  at  48  seats  to  the  Likud’s  41 . 
Earlier  predictions  gave  Labour  a 
15-seat  lead.  Yesterday’s  results  are 
based  on  a  nationwide  poll  in  which  a 
random  sample  of  1 ,004  Israelis 
were  interviewed  between  July  1  and 
July  4.  The  poll  was  conducted  by 
Dr.  Sarah  Shetner,  until  recently 
head  of  the  Modi’in  Ezrahi  Research 


Institute. 

According  to  some  Labour 
sources,  a  similar  picture  emerges 
from  a  private  Labour  poll.  Sources 
in  both  parties  say  that  the  result 
indicates  that  the  situation  is  still 
fluid,  although  Labour  continues 
ahead  of  the  Likud.  With  two  weeks 
left  to  polling  day,  say  experts  in 
both  parties,  nothing  is  final,  and  for 
the  first  time  there  is  discernible 
movement  in  Likud's  direction,  in¬ 
dicating  that  the  result  is  not  a  fore¬ 
gone  conclusion. 

According  to  Shemer.  her  poll 
indicates  a  change  in  the  attitude  of 
the  floating  voters,  many  of  whom 
were  Likud  supporters  in  1981  and 
some  of  whom  are  apparently  re¬ 
turning  to  their  political  base.  She 
notes  that  additional  questions  in  the 
polls  indicates  a  strengthening  of  the 
Likud's  position,  in  that  there  is 
growing  identification  with  rhe  par¬ 
ty,  confidence  in  it  and  agreement 
with  it. 

On  Labour’s  side,  one  explana¬ 
tion  put  forth  for  the  discrepancy 
between  the  reports  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Labour  sources  is  that  there  are 
two  pollsters,  each  conducting  pri¬ 
vate  polls.  It  is  possible,  say  Labour 
sources.  that  it  is  one  of  the  two 
whose  results  roughly  bear  out  those 
of  the  Likud  polls,  while  the  other 
shows  no  difference  from  the  picture 
so  far.  i 


Five  arrested  at  Peres  rally 


By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
1  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TIBERIAS.  -  Five  persons  were 
arrested  in  a  violent  disturbance  un¬ 
precedented  during  this  election 
campaign,  when  demonstrators  here 
last  night  tried  to  attack  Alignment 
leader  Shimon  Peres. 

Hecklers  shouted  “Peres  Go 
Home”  and  “Arik  King  of  Israel” 
for  more  than  an  hour  while  Peres 
addressed  a  mass  rally.  They  rhen 
started  to  throw  stones  and  bottles 
and  fight  with  police. 

Peres  shouted  back  at  the  heck¬ 
lers:  ‘it  won’t  help  you.  We’re  going 
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to  wage  a  civilized  campaign.  We 
won't  shout  or  smear.  We’re  one 
people.” 

Earlier  in  the  day  enthusiastic 
crowds  had  welcomed  Peres  to 
Tiberias. 

"Fishermen  support  the  Align¬ 
ment.”  read  one  of  many  friendly 
placards,  and  the  police  had  their 
work  cut  out  to  keep  the  amiable 
crowd  from  sweeping  him  off  his 
feet. 

A  Likud  supporter  was  heard  to 
say:  “Three  years  ago  a  battalion  of 
police  couldn't  have  protected  him.” 

Peres  told  the  <nrowd  that  -26 
Katyusha  rockets  had  been  fired  at 
Galilee  from  South  Lebanon  in  the 
last  year,  but  fortunately  no  one  had 
been  hurt.  He  added  that  between 
Beirut  and  the  international  border 
there  were  8,000  terrorists,  plus 
4,000  Lebanese  residents  hostile  to 
Israel. 

Peres  said  that  when  the  Likud 
took  over  in  1977.  there  were  22.000 
people  in  Eilat.  Now  there  are 
17.000. 


Stepped-up  efforts  to 
end  academics’  strike 


Labour  negotiations  con¬ 
tinued  on  many  fronts  yesterday, 
and  some  disputes  were  settled, 
at  least  temporarily.  But  others 
erupted  as  the  pre-election 
period  of  pressure  to  secure  gains 
entered  its  final  two  weeks. 

Among  the  new  disputes  were 
those  of  bank  workers  and  Haifa 
port  marine  officers,  while  cus¬ 
toms  officials  planned  to  reinsti¬ 
tute  their  slowdown  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport. 

In  Jerusalem.  Finance  Ministry 
director-general  Nissim  Barucii 
met  last  night  with  representatives  of 
the  striking  engineers  and  university 
graduates  in  an  attempt  to  resolve 
their  week-long  strike.  Participants 
reported  after  the  meeting  that  prog¬ 
ress  was  made,  though  no  agreement 
was  reached. 

Participants  said  that  both  sides 
appeared  amenable  to  solving  the 
strikers'  wage  demands  within  the 
framework  of  the  8  per  cent  “union 
margin”  that  was  incorporated  in  the 
public-sector  agreement  signed  two 
weeks  ago.  The  engineers  and  the 
graduates  refused  to  sign  the  agree¬ 
ment. 


Compiled  from  reports  by  Roy 
Isacowilz,  Ya'acov  Friedler.  Avi 
Temkitt.  Liora  M oriel  and  Greer  Fay 
Cashman. 

Concerning  the  strikers'  demand 
for  a  new  professional  wage  scale, 
both  sides  reportedly  agreed  that  a 
committee  be  established  to  study 
the  five  factors  that  the  strikers  say 
differentiate  them  from  less  skilled 
workers:  specialization,  responsibi¬ 
lities.  education,  achievements,  and 
professional  contribution. 

A  willingness  to  compromise  was 
apparently  evident  in  the  engineers' 
agreement  to  srudv  the  cosr  to  the 
state  of  their  proposal. 

The  sources  added  that  it  was 
agreed  to  convene  a  meeting  of  the 
public  employers,  the  Histadrut  and 
the  engineers  and  graduates  in  an 
effort  to  reach  agreement.  The 
meeting  could  be  held  as  early  as 
Wednesday. 

The  Histadrut  and  the  two  rebel 
unions  have  fallen  out  over  the  un¬ 
ions'  refusal  to  sign  last  month's 
agreement  and  over  their  demands 
for  a  new  wage  scale.  The  unions' 
national  conventions  are  due  to  con- 


Protests  block  Beirut’s  ‘Green  Line’ 


BEIRUT  (AP).  -  Families  deman¬ 
ding  the  release  of  thousands  of  Civil 
War  kidnap  victims  used  trucks, 
burning  tires  and  dirt  barricades 
yesterday  to  seal  newly  reopened 
intersections  joining  Christian  and 
.  Moslem  sectors  of  Beirut. 

No  violence  was  reported  during 
the  protests,  which  continued  late 
into  the  afternoon  to  block  three  of 
the  four  major  intersections  on  the 
so-called  “Green  Line.” 

The  army  had  finished  clearing  the 
crossings  of  mines  and  barricades 
Saturday  night  to  link  East  and  West 
Beirut  for  the  first  time  in  five 
months. 

However,  the  atmosphere  is  the 
battle-weary  capital  was  festive  as 
thousands  of  people  flocked  to 


beaches  and  restaurants  for  the  first 
time  in  months,  appearing  confident 
that  the  truce  would  hold. 

Druse  leader  Walid  Jumblatt.  who 
is  also  minister  of  public  works  and 
tourism  in  Prime  Minister  Rashid 
■  Karameh’s  government,  meanwhile 
announced  that  Beirut's  internation¬ 
al  airport  and  port  would  reopen 
early  today  for  the  first  time  since 
February  6. 

Reopening  the  major  intersec¬ 
tions  slicing  the  capital  in  two  3nd 
putting  the  port  and  airport  back 
into  operation  were  key  objectives 
of  the  Syrian-backed  security  plan 
implemented  in  Beirut  last  Wednes¬ 
day  when  the  army  assumed  control 
of  the  capital  from  rival  militias. 


Israeli  soldier  wounded  near  Tyre 


By  MEN  AHEM  HOROWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
METULLA.- An  Israeli  soldier  was 
injured  yesterday  east  of  Tyre  when 
an  Israel  Defence  Forces  roadblock 
at  which  he  was  on  duty  came  under 
light-arms  fire. 

He  was  taken  to  Rambam  hospital 
in  Haifa. 

The  attackers  escaped  through  the 


nearby  fields. 

Israeli  and  local  authorities  have 
been  trying  lately  to  set  up  local 
councils  in  Shi’ite  villages,  to  reduce 
attacks  on  the  IDF.  In  those  villages 
where  notables  prevent  attacks,  the 
South  Lebanon  Army  is  to  facilitate 
the  commercial  dealings  of  residents 
with  Beirut  through  the  port  of 
Sidon. 


vene  on  Wednesday  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  quitting  the  labour  fed¬ 
eration  and  establishing  indepen¬ 
dent  unions. 

Engineers  and  graduates  union 
leaders  met  with  Histadrut  Trade - 
Union  Department  head  Haim 
Haberfeld  at  Tel  Aviv  Hisradrar 
headquarters  late  last  night  in  a  furth¬ 
er  attempt  to  avert  a  split.  The 
meeting  was  continuing  at  press 
time. 

Histadrut  sources  said  earlier 
yesrerday  that  the  strikers  are 
"asking  for  something  that  no  one 
can  give  them”- namely,  a  preferen¬ 
tial.  unlinked  wage  scale.  Any  com¬ 
promise  with  the  strikers  will  lead  to 
the  collapse  of  the  Histadrut.  one 
source  said. 

The  Histadrut  Central  Committee 
yesterday  called  on  the  engineers 
and  the  graduates  ro  refrain  from 
any  action  that  could  harm  workers’ 
unity.  Secretary-General  Yisrael 
Kessar  said  that  the  Histadrut  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  find  solutions  to 
the  problems  facing  the  strikers 
within  the  framework  of  the  general 
labour  organization. 

Academics  union  secretary 
Ya’acov  Unikovski  said  before 
yesterday's  talks  that  the  strikers  will 
intensify  their  sanctions  if  no  prog¬ 
ress  is  achieved.  Yesterday.  1.200 
engineers  employed  by  the  Koor 
group  joined  the  strike,  and  en¬ 
gineers  still  working  at  defence 
plants  for  security  reasons  were 
withdrawn. 

The  strike  has  not  yet  had  a  pal- 
able  effect  on  most  of  the  public. 
Industry  sources  say.  however,  chat 
if  it  continues  much  longer,  the  long¬ 
term  consequences  could  be  serious. 

(Continued  on  buck  page) 

Hussein,  Arafat  meet 

Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  agencies 

PLO  chief  Yasser  Arafat  met  in 
Amman  yesterday  with  Jordan’s' 
King  Hussein,  agency  reports  from 
the  Jordanian  capital  reported,  cit¬ 
ing  official  sources. 

It  was  earlier  reported  that  Arafat 
had  cancelled  his  scheduled  trip  to 
Amman,  apparently  to  avoid  the 
humiliation  of  being  snubbed  by 
French  President  Francois  Miner- 
rand.  who  is  due  in  Amman  today. 
Reports  from  Paris  had  suggested 
that  Mitterrand  ruled  out  a  meeting 
with  Arafat. 

It  was  not  dear  if  Arafat  intended 
to  remain  in  Amman,  or  would  leave 
before  Mitterrand  arrived. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 

Professor  Nahum  Rakover.  deputy 
attorney  general.  ha>  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  International  Institute 
for  the  Unification  ««f  f'ri\  ati’- Ldi* 
based  in  Rome.  Rukover  is  in  charge 
of  a  Justice  Ministry  project  «’»tt  in¬ 
tegrating  Jewish  law  inti-*  the  laws  of 
the  state. 

George  Giacumakis  has  been 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors.  Jerusalem  lnternarii.in.il 
YMCA  succeeding  to  Pinhas  Rahi- 
nowitz.  Rolando  Eisen  and  Rev. 
Robert  Craig.  CBE.  have  been 
elected  vice-chairmen  in  succession 
to  Brandon  Grove  and  Donald 
Hamiey. 

Prizes  for  1984  will  be  awarded 
tomorrow  evening  by  the  Edis  De- 
Philippe  Fund,  at  a  ceremony  mark¬ 
ing  the  sixth  anniversary  ot  De- 
Philippe's  death,  at  ZOA  house  in 
Tel  Aviv.  7  p.m.  Pianist  Yifcrhak 
Steiner  and  singers  from  the  Israel 
Opera  company  will  perform. 

Haim  Shapiro,  food  columnist  for 
The  Jerusalem  Post.  will  speak  at  the 
Hebrew  University  Forum.  2  Reho\ 
AgTon.  at  8  o'clock  this  evening. 


Italian  film  delegation 
for  talks  on  cooperation 
Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
An  official  Italian  delegation  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  country  on  Saturday 
night  to  discuss  an  agreement  on 
joint  Itulian-lsraeli  film  productions. 

According  to  a  spokesman  tor  the 
Israel  Film  Centre  at  the  Industry 
and  Trade  Ministry,  such  agree¬ 
ments  exist  with  France .  the  German 
Federal  Republic.  Canada.  Sweden 
and  Belgium. 


(Continued  from  Page  Oael 

ad  and.  in  cases  of  need,  a  doctor's 
tention. 

Amry  said  he  believed  Shni  was 
ine  treated  “quire  well."  He  said 
ai  reported  having  react  hooks, 
cas  ion  ally  watching  television  and 
>rking  on  a  4 .OOO-pieee  j igsaw  puz- 
which  took  him  a  month  and  a 
If  to  assemble.  He  also  exercises 
iJy  in  his  room,  which  is  quite  big. 
nry  said. 

Shai  and  Amry  had  their  picture 
keu  together  and  Shai  wrote  his 
fe  a  letter  which  Sbmuel  Tamir. 
to  heads  the  Israeli  team  trying  to 
cure  the  P-o-Ws"  release,  said  was 
a  handwriting  that  showed  that  he 
is  in  good  spirits. 

Tamir  yesterday  reported  on  the 
mtacts  with  the  P-o-Ws  to  the 
birret.  which  sat  as  the  Ministerial 
rcurity  Committee.  Also  attending 
e  press  conference  wras  Arie  Eliav . 


The  First 


EWS 


Alignment  won’t  let  Likud 


Ba  Mil  H.\l.  YIDELMAS 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HERZL1VA.  -  The  Alignment  will 
continue  L.impaign  strategy  of 
l'lieusing  <.  m  relev  .mi  national  issues, 
without  being  sidetracked  by  mat¬ 
ter.-.  bpMsgn:  up  by  the  LikuJ.  cam¬ 
panil*  n'..m.:ger  Mordechai  Gur  told 
:i  new*  e'Tiierenee  tesferda* . 

fiiu  emphasise  J  that  the  Peretz 
t.miily  jii.  o  was  a  one-time  devia¬ 
tion  fri-m  :h.i!  sirjlegv. 

Canip-s’cn  adviser  S’ossi  Sand  did 
nnf  rc-ign  iron;  rhs.  campaign,  as  was 
reported  eMerday .  but  merely 
wrdkeil  ":il  of  a  discussion  on  the 
tre:Mnii.i:<  *a  the  Peretz  affair,  bil¬ 
lowing  ai'.  insulting  comment  made 
by  the  ; err e*en tame  of  the  .Align¬ 
ment  camp. ngn's  public-relations 
firm  Ke'-h.-t  burel.  he  said. 

From  in »>n.  Gur  said,  the  poli- 


CtCGTIMS 


tical  team  supervising  the  campaign 
will  make  the  final  decisions  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  a  sensitive  nature. 

Gur  was  emphatic  that  the  Align¬ 
ment's  lead  over  the  Likud  still 
stands  at  54  to  39.  He  said  the 
Alignment  conducts  surveys  each 
evening  after  the  election  broad¬ 
casts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Likud  is  objecting 
to  having  journalists  present  at 
tomorrow's  television  confrontation 
between  Prime  Minsiter  Yitzhak 
Shamir  and  Alignment  leader  Shi¬ 
mon  Peres.  Sarid  reported  after  a 
meeting  with  the  Likud  team  orga¬ 
nizing  the  confrontation.  Sarid  said 


the  Alignment  insists  on  having  jour¬ 
nalists  present. 

Reporting  on  a  meeting  between 
Election  Committee  chairman  Jus¬ 
tice  Gavrie!  Bach  and  the  Likud's 
Ronnie  Milo.  Alignment  informa¬ 
tion  chairman  Moshe  Shaba!  said  he 
had  brought  Bach  large  quantities  of 
material  showing  Likud  violations  of 
the  elections  law.  He  had  also 
brought  documents  indicating  the 
Likud's  intention  to  deliberately 
heat  up  the  election  campaign. 

Shahal  said  Milo  refined  to  stop 
the  practice  of  picking  on  persons 
who  speak  out  for  the  Alignment. 

Shahal  said  he  asked  Bach  to  con¬ 


demn  Likud  Knesset  Member  Ehud 
Olmert.  who  was  either  negligent  in 
checking  the  facts  about  Shcshana 
Peretz  or  deliberately  hiding  them  in 
his  television  interview  with  her  last 
week.  When  Milo  was  asked  by  Bach 
why  the  Likud  did  not  complain  ro 
him  or  to  policte  if  Peretz  really  had 
been  threatened  by  Alignment  activ¬ 
ists.  Milo  bad  no  answer.  Shahal 
said. 

Shahal  reported  that  Bach  said  he 
had  disqualified  parts  oL  the  Align¬ 
ment  election  broadcast  about 
Peretz  not  because  he  doubted  their 
accuracy.  but  because  he  wanted  to 
protect  her  privacy. 

Shahal  added  that  Bach  explained 
that  he  had  cut  military  shots  from 
the  Alignment's  broadcasts  earlier 
last  week  ro  prevent  other  parties 
using  pictures  of  other  wars. 


Navon  finds 


since  ’81 


is  of  coin  gives  Shamir  Radicals  supporting  Rakah 


last  set  in  debate  with  Peres 


Rv  SARAH  HONUi 
Pus*  Political  Reporter 
TL-L  \MV.  -  .*»  coin  ttwse.i  by  j 
l«  «c  il  c.ifc  "V.  nor  has  determined  that 
the  debate  between  Prime  Minister 
Yiizh.tk  Shamir  and  Labour  chair¬ 
man  Shim-m  Pvre*  tomorrow  will 
take  place  in  the  Likud  -audio ■»  at 
Kfctr  Hantiicciibiah.  This  wa*-  the 
venue  of  die  !,JM  debate  between 
Mien- prime  minister  Menuchem  Be¬ 
gin  ant!  F'ere.s. 

T.'t  .•  Nccund  vvin  tiKNed  by  the 
Mime  man  also  give-  Shamir  the  last 
Wi.rvi  in  the  debate,  which  Peres  will 
open. 

The  iMi'o-inv  were  flipped  by  the 
irwuet  of  the  Engel  Cafe  here  by 
niiinr.il  con -'.mu  i.»f  Knesset  Members 
'i  .’:-si  Sarid  and  Romnc  Milo  for  the 
Alignment  and  Likud  respectively, 
a-  they  ironed  oui  the  final  details  of 
the  confrontation. 

1  he  :u;ual  debate  will  lake  place 
;  i  1 1  a.m.  and  he  tjped  for  screening 


at  9:30  p.m.  tomorrow  during  the 
parties'  televised  campaign  time. 
The  t«’o  large  parties  are  each  donat¬ 
ing  15  minutes  of  their  TV  time  to 
the  debate,  which  will  be  moderated 
by  Dan  Pattir.  a  Former  Davar  jour¬ 
nalist  and  press  advisor  to  former 
premiers  Yitzhak  Rabin  and  Begin. 

The  first  debate  question  will  deal 
with  social  issues  and  Peres  will 
respond  first.  The  next  question  on 
foreign  affairs  will  be  answered  first 
by  Sfiamir.  Peres  will  go  first  on  the 
third  question,  dealing  with  the  eco¬ 
nomy.  Shamir  will  open  on  the 
fourth  question  on  defence.  The  fin¬ 
al  question  will  allow  each  candidate 
to  state  his  political  credo,  and  here 
Shamir  will  have  the  last  word.  In  all. 
Shamir  will  have  three  last  replies,  to 
two  for  Peres.  There  will  be  time 
limits  for  the  responses  to  the  ques¬ 
tions.  The  camera  will  focus  on  the 
speaker  only,  with  no  reaction  shots 
of  his  opponent. 


ideal  broadcast  standards  agreed  on 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Justice  Gabriel  Bach,  chairman  of 
the  Central  Elections  Committee . 
yesterday  discussed  « irfi  representa¬ 
tives  of  tin.-  Likud  and  Alignment 
what  is  art  J  what  is  not  permissible  in 
election  broadcasts. 

Ir  w  as  agreed  that  no  use  would  be 
made  of  Israel  Defence  Forces  op¬ 
erations  ami  that  there  would  be  no 
invasion  of  privacy  except  when 
necessary  tv*  rebut  a  charge.  Even 
then,  it  was  agreed,  an  effort  would 
be  made  to  be  “fair  and  reasonable" 
and  not  to  w  ander  into  irrelevancies. 

Bach  expres-ed  gratification  with 
the  conduvi  *4  the  campaign  on  the 


t Continued  from  Page  One) 
vear.  wants  the  45-year-old  former 
transport  minister  to  face  trial  on 
charges  of  corruption  alleged  to  have 
nude  him  a  multi-millionaire. 

Diplomatic  sources  say  Nigeria 
considers  the  whole  kidnap  affair 
should  be  .a wept  under  the  carpet  in 
the  interests  of  good  relations  be¬ 
tween  London  and  Lagos. 

Britain,  on  (he  other  hand,  was 
said  to  be  planning  the  expulsion  of 
any  Nigerian  diplomat  proved  as  a 
conspirator  in  the  kidnap  thwarted 
on  Thursday  night  by  customs  offic¬ 
er.-  at  Stansted  Airport,  north  of  the 
capital. 

Diplomatic  sources  said  the  Fore¬ 
ign  Office  in  London  was  prepared 
for  “retaliation  expulsions'"  in 
Lugo.'.  A  formal  British  government 
statement  is  expected  today. 

Dikkn  was  still  comatose  in  an 
E-se\  county  hospital  yesterday  af¬ 
ter  being  drugged  by  the  kidnappers, 
who  stuffed  him  into  the  aircraft 
crate. 

'  He  is  steadily  improving."  a  hos¬ 
pital  spokesman  reported.  UTA, 
Reuter) 


RECOGNITION.  -  Shmuel  Bozin. 
27.  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
appreciation  from  Tel  Aviv  police 
commander  Nitrav  David  Krause 
yesterday  for  discovering  a  bomb 
placed  on  a  bus  last  week  in  the  city's 
Baxli  quarter. 


CAPTURE 

a  clo-e  friend  of  the  Austrian  ambas¬ 
sador.  who  was  involved  in  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

According  to  Amry  .  Shai  display¬ 
ed  high  morale  when  he  told  the 
ambassador  not  to  forget  to  con¬ 
gratulate  his  witc.  Ins.  for  winning  a 
bet:  Iris  had  been  pregnant  when 
they  last  met  and  he  predicted  it 
vvoiiid  be  a  son  and  she  predicted  a 
daughter. 

Amry  said  Groff  and  Salem  meet 
one  another  fr*m  time  to  time.  He 
•end  he  found  them  healthy,  having 
thus  far  “.stood  the  ordeal  quite  well. 
They're  mentally  and  physically 
quite  well."  he  repealed. 

In  exchange  for  these  visit-.  Israel 
permitted  visits  10  some  12l»  de¬ 
tainees  it  holds.  Most  of  them  are 
members  of  Jihril's  group  and  some 
held  fairly  high  lonimand  posts. 


July  9- 12. 


Conference  registration  and  distribution  ol  entrance  tickets  ta  events  will 
take  place  today.  Monday.  July  9.  1984  at  Binyenei  Ha'uma  /bridge 
entrance)  m  Jerusalem  from  9.00  a.m.  until  6.00  p.m. 

The  opening  ceremony  of  the  Conference  will  commence  at  7.30  p.m.  this 
evening  (9. 7. 84).  also  at  Binypnei  Ha'uma.  Jerusalem 
_ For  further  derails:  Tel.  02-221174. 


w  hole  and  expressed  confidence  char 
it  would  return  to  its  previous  high 
level. 

Up  ro  now.  he  said,  dozens  of 
complaints  from  the  two  major  par¬ 
ties  have  been  dealt  with  “in  a  very 
positive  spirit." 

Bach  stressed  that  if  anybody  tries 
to  harass  anyone  appearing  in  an 
election  broadcast,  a  complaint 
should  be  submitted  to  Bach  and  he 
would  deal  with  it  together  with 
representatives  of  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  necessary,  he  promised,  he 
would  call  for  an  enquiry  commis¬ 
sion  in  such  instances. 

Kibbutz  members  argue 
over  Progressive  list  :  • 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  Arguments 
have  broken  out  at  Kibbutz  Barkai 
over  the  involvement  of  some  kib¬ 
butz  members  in  the  Knesset  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Progressive  List  for 
Peace.  Barkai  is  affiliated  to 
Mapam-Hashomer  Hatza'ir’s  Kib¬ 
butz  Artzi  movement. 

The  list  has  decided  to  set  up  a 
kibbutz  headquarters  to  solicit  rhe 
Jewish  vote,  under  Yossi  Amitai  of 
another  Kibbutz  Artzi  settlement. 
Gvulot. 

Meanwhile,  the  police  have 
opened  files  against  the  organizers  of 
an  unlicensed  progressive  list  de¬ 
monstration  in  the  Irron  .Forest 
during  the  weekend. 


Egypt:  Libya  may  try 
to  bomb  Aswan  Dam 

Egypt  fears  that  Libya  may  try  to 
bomb  the  Aswan  Dam.  Newsweek 
reported  yesterday. 

The  fears  multiplied  recently 
when  a  Libyan  pilot  who  defected 
told  the  Egyptians  that  he  had  been 
trained  for  such  a  mission. 


COMPUTERS.  -  IBM  has  donated 
two  personal  computers  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Technical  Youth  Clubs, 
which  has  5U  clubs  around  the  coun¬ 
try  providing  disadvantaged  boys 
and  girls  with  after-school  and  vaca¬ 
tion  opportunities*to  learn  technical 
skills. 


Tamir  told  reporters  the  Jibril 
men  had  not  been  in  the  Ansar  camp 
when  the  exchange  with  the  PLO 
took  place  last  year,  so  last  Novem¬ 
ber's  exchange  tin  which  Israel  got 
six  Nahal  soldiers  back)  did  not 
cover  them. 

The  latest  round  of  visits  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  followed  shortly  by 
visits  by  the  international  Red 
Cross.  It  raises  hopes  for  an  ex¬ 
change  of  prisoners. 

The  visits  were  “a  psychological 
breakthrough,"  Amry  told  the  re¬ 
porters.  Both  sides  want  to  exchange 
their  prisoners,  he  added. 

Tamir  declared  Israel  was  ready  to 
open  negotiations  for  an  exchange 
one  day  after  the  Red  Cross  meets 
the  three.  Israel  had  refused  such 
talks  until  Shai  was  presented. 
However,  the  talks  will  undoubtedly 
be  prolonged,  and  Amry  noted  that 
it  took  four  months  to  arrange  the 
exchange  of  -  isits. 

Meanwhile,  no  concrete  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  given  about  three 
other  soldiers  missing  since  the  war  - 
Yehuda  Katz,  Zecha ria  Baumei  and 
Zvj  Feldman.  Baumei  and  Feldman 
had  been  in  the  lank  with  Liberman 
and  Shai.  Amry  said  some  details 
that  Shai  gave  were  forwarded  to  the 
Israeli  authorities. 

Tamir  said  that  information  is 
collated  with  that  being  obtained 
from  Liberman,  and  reiterated  that 
there  are  indications  that  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  organizations  may  have  some  of 
the  still  missing  men.  ’ 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Twenty-five  of  the  more  radical 
Palestinian  figures  in  the  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  District  have  published  a 
letter  of  support  for  the  (Commun¬ 
ist)  Democratic  Front  for  Peace  and 
Equality,  which  is  battling  for  the 
Arab  vote  in  tbis  month's  elections. 

The  letter,  it  is  believed,  will  help 
the  DFPE  maintain  its  self-sewn 
mantle  as  the  only  authentic  voice  of 
Israeli  Arabs  against  what  appears  to 
be  mounting  challenge  from  the 
Progressive  List  for  Peace  headed  by- 
Haifa  lawyer  Mohammed  Mivari. 

Among  the  letter  signers  are  the 
former  mayors  of  Nablus.  Ramallah 
and  EI-Bira.  respectively  Bassam 
Shak'a.  Karim  Khalaf  and  Ibrahim 


Tawil:  the  leader  of  the  Communist 
Party-  in  the  West  Bank.  Bashir  Bar- 
ghoiitt:  East  Jerusalem  engineer 
Ibrahim  Dakkak.  and  Dr.  Haider 
Abdel  Shafi.  chairman  of  the  Red 
Crescent  Society  in  Gaza.  All  rhe 
signers  were  active  in  the  now  ban¬ 
ned  National  Guidance  Committee 
in  the  administered  territories. 

The  DFPE  suffered  a  “blow"  to  its 
prestige  recently  when  PLO  chief 
Yasser  Arafat  spoke  favourably  of 
•  Miyari’s  list  in  an  interview  with  the 
New  York  Village  Voice  and  did  not 
mention  the  DFPE.  Local  activists 
have  dismissed  this  as  an  “oversight" 
on  Arafat's  pan  and  have  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  numerous 
statements  in  support  of  Rakah  from 
other  PLO  leaders. 


Druckman  raps  NRP  on  surplus  votes 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Knesset  Member  Rabbi  Haim 
Druckman.  who  heads  the  Morasha 
list  (comprising  Matzad  and  Pa  lei 
Agudar  Yisrael).  vesrerda y  attacked 
the  decision  of  the  National  Reli¬ 
gious  Party  not  to  sign  a  surplus- 
votes  agreement  with  Morasha. 

Speaking  in  Netanya.  Druckman 
said  a  party  that  was  prepared  to  let 
thousands  of  religious  votes  go  to 
waste  did  not  deserve  the  public's 
confidence. 

Earlier  yesterday.  MK  Yehuda 
Ben-Meir  said  in  a  press  communi¬ 
que  that  Matzad.  which  had  split  the 
national-religious  camp  and  teamed 
up  with  a  non-Zionist  party,  had  no 
right  to  complain. 

Its  leaders  could  not  clear  their 
consciences  by  a  surplus-votes 
agreement,  which,  "according  to  va¬ 


rious  calculations,  would  not  have 
benefited  either  party." 

At  .an  NRP  rally  in  Petah  Tikva  on 
Saturday  night.  Education  Minister 
Zevulun  Hammer  confessed  that  at 
one  point  he  himself  had  thought  it- 
preferable  .for  each  national- 
religious  party  to  field  its  own  list. 

**I  am  glad  God  helped  me  under¬ 
stand  that  what  is  important  today  in 
the  national- religious  camp  is  for  all 
forces  to  be  united."  Hammer  said. 

Why.  he  asked,  could  secularist 
parlies  on  the  left  and  right  buiy 
their  differences  and  run  on  joint 
lists  while  each  religious  party  had  to 
go  to  its  own  shtiebel? 

Hammer  said  that  the  NRP  had 
made  every  effort  to  achieve  unity, 
but  “the  extremist  forces ’’  in  Matzad 
had  proved  stronger. 


By  ROBERT  ROSENBERG 

Like  a  Darnel  venturing  into  a 
lion’s  den.  Labour  Party  candidate 
Yitzhak  Navon  yesterday  walked 
through  the  apartment  blocks  of  the 
Likud's  most  famous  Jerusalem 
stronghold. 

“I  can't  remember  the  last  time  a 
Labour  Party  person  was  on  this 
street."  said  one  of  several  T-shirt ed 
activists  waiting  outside  an  apart¬ 
ment  block  In  Rehov  Bar-Yohai. 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Katamonhn. 
a  neighbourhood  once  famed  for  its 
slums  and  occasional  riots.  “But 
Navon.  Navon,  he’s  like  a  prince." 
said  the  old  lady  standing  next  to  the 
young  man.  “He’s  a  wonderful  presi¬ 
dent." 

“He  isn't  president  anymore.  Now 
he's  going  to  be  foreign  minister.'' 
said  the  T-shirted  activist,  a  member 
of  the  Ohel  movement,  which  has 
turned  from  street- theatre  protest 
politics  to  party  professionalism  in  a 
deal  with  the  Labour  Party  that  may 
send  one  of  Ohel's  leaders  to  the 
Knesset  hi  the  nexr  elections. 

“He’s  not  president  anymore?” 
the  little  old  lady  asked,  surprised. 
The  T-shirt  looked  at  the  lady, 
looked  back  at  the  reporter,  and 
shrugged. 

The  former  president  -  or  as  he 
prefers,  the  fifth  president  -  visited 
five  different  homes,  met  with  Ted¬ 
dy  Kollek  outside  a  community'  cen¬ 
tre  and  both  gave  and  beard  prom¬ 
ises. 

The  promises  he  heard  came  from 
people  who  identified  themselves  as 
"‘past  Likud  voters,"  who  said  they 
would  “do  anything"  to  get  Navon 
elected.  The  promises  he  gave  were 
not  so  much  specific  -  though  he  did 
promise  to  see  what  could  be  done 
about  a  leaky  roof,  and  said  he  has 
an  idea  about  raising  the  money  to 
complete  a'  Syrian  community  syna¬ 
gogue  -  as  almost  spiritual.  "An 
open  door  that  will  be  as  open  as  my 
heart,”  is  what  he  promised  in  one 
home,  where  a  mother  of  II  asked 
that  something  be  done  about  an 
outdoor  porch  roof  so  that  in  die 
summer  there'd  be  a  place  to  sit 
outside. 

“An  oral  history,"  is  what  he 
promised  elderly  “Uncle  Yusuf," 
who  in  1961  led  his  fellow  villagers 
from  Syria  across  the  border  into 
Turkey  and  on  to  Israel.  “You  ought 
to  teU  the  story  not  only  for  your 


sake  but  for  the  sake  of  the  entire^. 
Jewish  people.’’-  said  Navon  to  the 
rough- palmed  man.  Ur  the  beret  who  _ 
spoke  in  Arabic  while  Navon  trans¬ 
lated  for  the  crowd  in  the  tiny  flat. 

Outside  each  apartment,  the  same 
group  of  children,  waving  Likud 
posters,  screamed.  “Likud.  Likud  " 
as  Navon  sat  inside.  Whenever 
Navon'  came  out*  the  shouts  of 
“Navoru  Navon."  :and .  “Likud. 
Likud"  curioiisfy  combined  to  sound 
like  “David.  David."  He  ignored  the 
shouts',  and  the  word  went  out 
ainong  i be  Ohel  activists  that  “as 
long,  as  it’s  children,  it's  okay.  They 
can't  vote."  . 

Indeed,  to  those  who  had  seen  tbe 
election  campaign  in  1981  and  the 
way  Alignment  activists  in  the  Kara-  ^ 
monim  had  their  windows  smashed.  -  * 
their  cars  burned,  and  were  the 
targets  of  other  acts  of  violence,  the 
.  Navon  Lvirit.  yesterday  seemed ^posi¬ 
tively  idyllic.  Nobody  pounded  on 
his  car  in"  the  way  Shimon  Peres's  car 
was  attacked  when  Peres  drove 
through  (he  neighbourhood  in  ’SI. 
Neither  were  there  any  Likud  de¬ 
monstrators  over  the  age  of  about 
10.  In  1981,  the  Likud  took  three 
times  as  many  votes  in  the  Katamo- 
mm  as  Labour. 

Navon ’s  long-time  political  col¬ 
league,  Teddy  Kofiek,  was  aWe  to 
persuade  one  floating  voter  that  this 
time,  he  should  vote  Labour  and  not 
Likud.'  “You’re  absolutely  right." 
said  the  mayor,  when  the  blue- 
shirt  ed  man  approached  him  after 
the  mayor  shook  hands  with  Navon 
fdrthe  photographers.  The  potential  V 
voter  had  complained  that  while  he's 
now  disappointed  with  the  Likbd.  he 
wants  “to  hear  dear  policies.’*’ 

Kollek’s  agreement  that  there  was 
aneed  for  such  clarity  left  the  man  in 
the  blue  workshirt  beaming.  As  he 
left  the  small  rally  in  front  of  the 
community  centre  in  Gonen,  the 
man  turned  to  his  friend  and  said:  “If 
both  Teddy  and  Navon  say  vole 
Labour  and  say  they'll  change 
things,  then  HI  do  it.  ITU  vote 
Labour."  •  - 

And  Ya’acov  Yoria,  who  with 
Yamin  Suissa  of  the  Ohel  movement  ' 
accompanied  Navon  through  tin  • 
neighbourhoods,  explained;  ’’’We're  . 
going  to  be  like  America.  We’ll  givfc 
Labour  a  chance  now.  But  in  four 
years;  watch  out.  ff  they  aren't  any 
good. . .  out  they  go.” 


Legality  of  $15,000  payment, 
to  Nissim  Baruch  queried 


Arens  changes  Likud  tone 
for  Enghsh^peaHng  erowi 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

Finance  Ministry  director- 
general  Nissim  Baruch  may  have 
broken  the  law  three  and  a  haif  years 
ago  by  accepting  a  $15,000  commis¬ 
sion  for  arranging  the  sale  of  the 
Rassco  housing  company,  wbicb  he 
then  managed,  by  Che  Jewish  Agen¬ 
cy.  it  has  been  reported. 

Baruch  received  the  money. 
Ma'ariv  disclosed  last  weekend, 
from  Agency  Executive  chairman 
Arye  Dulzin.  after  Rassco  w®  sold 
to  a  group  of  private  investors  led  by 
Economics  Minister  Ya’acov  Meri- 
dor  and  others  identified  with  the 
Herat  Party. 

Dulzin  last  night  defended  the 
payment,  calling  it  customary  for  a 


company's  manager  to  receive  such  a 
bonus  on  successful  completion  of  a 
deal.  Baruch  said  that  the  money 
came  only  after  the  sale,  which  he 
"volunteered"  to  help  arrange  at  a 
time  when  Rassco  was  in  dire  straits. 

But  Tel  Aviv  advocate  Yehuda 
Ressler  told  television’s  Mabax  last 
night  that  in  his  opinion,  the  pay¬ 
ment  was  a  breach  of  the  Companies 
Law.  which  forbids  the  manager  of  a 
corporation  to  receive  direct  private 
benefit  as  a  result  of  his  work  for  the 
company.  And  since  Rassco  was  a 
public  corporation,  Ressler  added, 
the  act  may  also  have  constituted  a 
breach  of  trust  by  a  public  official, 
listed  as  an  offence  by  the  penal 
code. 


Farrakhan  to  sue  UJS.  media  for  “lies’ 


INDIANAPOLIS.  Indiana  (AP).  - 
Black  Muslim  leader  Louis  Far- 
rakhan.  denouncing  the  news  media 
as  “wicked  liars."  vowed  on  Satur¬ 
day  to  sue  any  newspaper  that  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  described  Juda¬ 
ism  as  “a  gutter  religion." 

“If  l  have  said  something  wrong, 
naturally  it  s  right  that  I  apologize. 
But  I  cannot  apologize  for  the  press’ 
lies."  he  told  a  cheering  crowd. 

“I  announce  here  today  that  I  am 
suing  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  The 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  New  York 
Post.  The  New  York  Daily  News. 
The  New  York  Times  and  all  other 


papers  in  America  that  have  said 
that  I  said  Judaism  is  a  gutter  reli¬ 
gion."  Fairakhan  declared. 

Farr  a  khan  said  he  would  seek  $10 
million  in  damages  “because  I  am 
suffering  much  from  your  lies." 

The  5 1-year-old  leader  of  the  "Na¬ 
tion  of  Islam”  charged  the  television 
networks  and  major  newspapers 
with  intentional  distortion. 

Farrakhan  came  into  the  national 
spotlight  as  a  supporter  of  the  pres¬ 
idential  campaign  of  Jesse  Jackson. 
Jackson  has  repudiated  Famkhan 
since  the  alleged  remark  about  “gut¬ 
ter  religion,”  which  Farrakhan  says 
was  actually  “dirty  religion.” 


New  committee  to  deal 

A  committee  of  ministry 
directors-general  will  coordinate  the 
absorption  of  olim  from  Ethiopia, 
the  cabinet  decided  at  its  weekly 
meeting  yesterday. 

In  addition  ro  the  directors  of  the 
Education.  Health.  Labour  and  So¬ 
cial  Affairs.  Housing.  Finance  and 
Absorption  Ministries,  the  commit- 


with  Ethiopian  olim 

tee  will  include  those  heading  the 
Jewish  Agency  aliya  and  finance 
departments  and  Youth  Aliya. 

The  body  will  endeavour  to 
streamline  bureaucratic  processes 
for  the  Ethiopian  newcomers  and 
coordinate  the  activities  of  the  va¬ 
rious  ministries  and  agency  depart¬ 
ments  that  deal  with  them. 


‘  “ByMICHAEL  EILAN 

Moshe  Arens  last  night  demons¬ 
trated  that  understatement  need  not 
dilute  the  basic  thrust  -  or  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  -  of  the  Likud's  campaign 

The  superlatives  beard  in  most 
Likud  ministers  speeches  were  mis¬ 
sing.  So  was  the  passion.  But  that 
seemed  to  suit  the  audience.  The 
defence  minister  was  speaking  in 
English,  to  English  speakers,  at  the 
Laromme  Hotel  in  Jerusalem. 

The  large 'hotel  ballroom  was 
packed  for  the  election  rally.  But  a 
very  large  part  of  the  audience 
seemed  to  be  tourists,  who  can’t 
vote,  and  nearly  all  of  those  ques¬ 
tioned  who  can  vote  said  before 
Arens's  speech  that  they  planned  to 
vote  Likud. 

The  usual  order  of  priorities  in 
presenting  the  Likud’s  case  was. 
changed.  The  only  thing  similar  to 
most  speeches  delivered  in  Hebrew 
was  that  the  problem  of  inflation  was 
dealt  with  briefly. 

Arens  said  the  solution  to  inflation 
was  in  developing  industry. 

Later,  when  answering  questions, 
he  added  that  “some  belt  tighten-, 
ing”  was  necessary  and  any  future ' 
government  would  have  to  do  it. 
Asked  why  that  hadn’t  been  done 
until  now,  Arens  blamed  the  Histad- 
rut. 

Talking  about  revolutions  “real¬ 
ized  only  in  retrospect,"  Areas  said 


Body  of  frownedjwuth 
washed  up  on  beach 

ASHKELON  (Itim).  -  The  body  of 
Haim  Obion,  19,  was  washed  up  on ' 
the  beach  here  yesterday  morning. 
The  youth,  an  Ashkalon  resident, 
went  swimming  in  the  sea  on  Friday 
night  with  a  friend  but  was  caught  m 
an  undertow. 

(See  story  on  swimmers,  P«8e3> ' . 


the  likud  hacfafeoBshe^lhe  “‘Green 
.  fine,”  brought  peace  to  Galilee, 
given  “added  acceleration"  to  the 
military  and  other  high-technology 
industries,  improved  U-S.-I&rael  re¬ 
lations  and  ended  the  “social  prob¬ 
lems”  .of’ the  “second  Israel.”  The 
usual  order  of  Likud  rhetoric  during 
this  campaign  has  the  last  subject 
first,  and  more  is  said  about  helping 
poor  families  than  encomagmg  th£ 
‘‘young  entrepeneurs"  who  Arens 
said  were  building  industry. 

The  change  in  order  was  reflected 
in  the  way  Arens  spoke.  He  man-  * 
aged  to  translate  ail  the  tenets  of*1 
Likud  thinking  into  a  cool  approach 
that  appealed  far  more  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  than  the  emotion. 

The  principal  plank  in  his  attack 
on  Labour  was  the  opposition's  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  Lebanon  war  -  criticism 
which,  he  said,  had  undermined 
Israel’s  position  abroad.  He  said 
•  there  was’nothing  much  good  about 
Labour  before  1977,  “and  the  same 
people  are  still  there .” 


Free-trade  talks 
resume  in  UJ5.  today 

The  U.S.  may  insist  that  Israel  f 
promise  not  to  subsidize  exports  as  a 
precondition  to  signing  an  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  free-trade  zone  between 
the  two  countries. 

This  was  said  yesterday  by  mem- 
bers  .of  an  Israeli,  team,  that  left  for 
Washington,  where  the  next  round 
of  talks  on  establishing  such  a  zone  is 
to  start  today.. 

Heading  the.  team  i$  Israel’s  eco¬ 
nomic  envoy  to  Washington.  Dan 
Halperin.  Also  represented  are  the 
Finance; ‘Foreign,  ~ Agriculture  and 
Industry  and  Trade  Ministries.  - 

Industry  arid  Trade  Minister  Gi-  • 
deon  Patt- is  expected  to  join  the 
talks  later  in  the  week.  (Itim) 


nnicn  pn  yna 

We  deeply  mourn  the  death  of 
our  beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfather 

RUDOLF  ELEFANT 

The  funeral  service  took  place  in  New  York  on  July  5.  1 984  and  interment 
took  place  on  Morzaei  Shabbat.  July  7  in  Israel. 

Theresa  Elefant,  New  York 
Martin  end  Beverly  Elefant.  New  York 
Dorothy  and  Yale  Raul.  Jerusalem 
Sheifa  and  Bruce  Stroock.  New  York 
and  all  the  grandchildren 


TO  DAPHNE  RAZ 
AND  THE  ADJV  FAMILY 

Your  many  Montreal  friends 
share  your  grief  arid  deep  sorrow 
on  the  loss  of  your  dear 


Mom 


Bernice  and  Gordon  Brown 


Two  years  after  the  death  of  our  beloved 

CECILIA  (Chippy)  FRIEDMAN 

m 

we  will  gather  at  the  grave  to  cherish  her  memory  on  Wednesday,  July  1 1, 

1 984  ar  5  p.m.  at  the  Old  Cemetery,  Hof  Hacarmel,  Haifa 

Solly  Friedman  and  Family 


Dr.  DAN  JAACOV SLOMAN 


is.  no  more. 


For  details  of  the  funeral, 
phone  03-344440. 


-  The- Family 
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Criticism  mounts  over  ‘land  giveaway’  scheme 
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By  YITZHAK  OKJED 
TEL  AW  *“  R<1X«« 

k-d  Admini^^  °f  »«  I^el 

decide  how  to  *  ***  tOD»orrow  to 

agricultural  land^ES??46  fai?”ers  who  leased ■ 
*  bufiding.  “  has  now  rczoned  for 

'  general  Mcwhe*  Upke^^'  ^  IVA'’  ^^or- 
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.  up  to  20  dunams  tS market  value  f°r 
.  ILA  '  remanirier  would  go  to  the- 
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hold  such  land,  and  until  now.  they  had  no 
incentive  to  return  the  land  to  the  ILA.  Their 
leases,  some  of  them  decades  old.  contain  no 
provision  for  compensation  if  the  land  is  rezoned. 

Dunkelman  estimated  that  only  about  four  or 
five  persons  are  involved,  though  other  sources 
said  that  the  number  might  be  closer  to  20. 

Simha  Assaf.  secretary-general  of  the 
Histadrut-affiliated  Agricultural  Centre  who  is 
also  a  member  of  the  ILA  board,  said  that  he 
could  hot  understand  the  rush  to  pass  the  proposal 
two  weeks  before  the  election.  It  smells  like  an 
election  gift  from .  ILA  chairman  Agriculture 
Minister  Pessah  Grupper  to  private  fanners  who 
own  agricultural  land  in  dries,  he  charged. 

Assaf  proposed  at  a  meeting  of  the  ILA  last 
week  to  postpone  the  decision  until  after  the 
election.  He  said  that  this  would  give  all  the  board 
members  time  to  study  the  proposal  and  raise 
other  and  maybe  better  ideas. 

Dunketman  said  that  the  ILA  board  has  met  so 
often  of  late  because  there  is  a  need  to  “clear  the 


table”  of  man>  problems  that  accumulated  during 
a  hiatus  of  nearly  a  year  since  the  death  of  the 
previous  minister.  Simcha  Ehrlich. 

He  also  denied  that  the  farmers  would  receive 
huge  suras  of  money  from  the  proposed  deal. 
Experts  at  the  ILA  calculated  that  farmers  would 
keep  only  about  20  to  30  per  cent  of  the  sums 
involved,  after  taxes  are  deducted. 


Holon  man  to  jail  lor  violent  robberies 

TP  I  — 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  22-year-old 
Holon  man  was  sentenced  to  seven 
years  m  jail  by  the  Tel  Aviv  District 
Court  yesterday  for  his  part  in  a 
senes  of  violent  robberies. 

The  man.  Tzaftir  Cohen,  was 
found  guilty  of  robbing  old  women 
of  their  jewelry  and  cash.  His  sus¬ 
pected  partner,  Avrahara  Sasson, 
21,  has  been  arrested  biit  has  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial. 

Judge  David  "Wallach  said  before 
sentencing  that  if  Cohen  were 


judged  and  sentenced  separately  on 
each  of  the  charges  against  him,  he 
could  be  sent  to  jail  for  ISO  years. 

Cohen's  father  told  the  court  of  his 
son's  difficult  early  years,  when  he 
was  brought  up  by  several  step¬ 
mothers,  llie  court  said  that  this  did 
not  excuse  his  crimes.  The  court 
added  that  the  elder  Cbhen  bore 
some  responsibility,  because  he 
would  take  money  from  his  son  with¬ 
out  asking  where  it  came  from. 


Road  bypass  near 
airport  is  approved 


Builder  accused 
of  evading  taxes 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
An  eight-kilometre  section  of 
road  bypassing  the  existing  road  be¬ 
tween  Ben-Gurion  Airport  and  the 
Israel  Aviation  Industries  was 
approved  yesterday  by  the  cabinet. 

The  bypass  will  be  east  of  the 
existing  road,  the  scene  of  numerous 
accidents  in  the  past.  The  new  rout¬ 
ing  is  a  change  in  the  national 
highway-outline  plan. 


!!Kp^^ j&i 


Remand  for  suspect 
in  fatal  car  bombing 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  27-vear-old 
resident  of  Kiryar  Ono  was  reman¬ 
ded  into  custody  for  five  days  by  the 
Tel  Aviv  Magistrates  Court  yester¬ 
day  on  suspicion  of  involvement  in  a 
car  bombing  in  which  two  persons 
died. 

The  bombing  took  place  in  De- 
rech  Hanitzahon  two  weeks  ago. 

The  man.  Ya'acov  Salah.  was  re¬ 
manded  after  the  police  representa¬ 
tive  showed  the  court  classified 
materia]  allegedly  linking  Salah  to 
the  crime. 

Salah  denied  any  connection  with 
the  bombing. 


Policeman  charged 
with  bribetaking 


t  Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  addresses  manorial  meeting  for  late  Jerusalem  Post  editor 

.  .  Ted  Lurie  fan  Beit  Agrwi  in  Jerusalem  yesterday.  Sitting  at  dais  are  (left  to  right)  Justice  Hahn 
Cohn,  Post  editor  and  managing  director  Ari  Rath,  former  Ma'ariv  editor  Shalom  Rosenfeld, 
the  deceased  man’s  brother  Jesse  Zef  Lurie,  and  Post  editor  Erwin  Frenkel.  ( Rahunim  Israeli) 

ifctfgwflT  **<*>  '  ^ 

Haim  Cohn:  Freedom  of  press  a  sdtW  rig] 


-  By  GREERFAYCASHMAN 
”  *  Jerusalem  Fort  Reporter 
*’  Freedom  of.  the  press  is  not  a 
Special  privilege  accorded  to  jour¬ 
nalists,  but  a  sotiaT  right,  former 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hahn  Cohn 
iwki  yesterday.  He  was  riving  the 
-main  address  at  a  memorial  assem¬ 
bly  ceremony  in  Beit  Agron  in  Jeni/ 
'Salem  for  Ted  Lurie,  editor  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  who  died  30  yean 


.  . 

j  :■  Cohn  added,  however,  that 
*"■  although  all  people  are  entitled  to- 
father  and  disseminate  information, 
some  sensation-seeking  journalists 
who  have  no  moral  or  ethical  qualms 
believe  that  freedom  of  the  press  is  a 
-’right  to  intrude  on  the  privacy  of  the 
•individual. 

L.  The  meeting  was  also  ,  addressed 
■  Hjy  Shalom  Rosenfeld.  emeritus  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ma’ariv.  Rosenfeld  recalled 
'-that  although  in  pre-state  days  he 
was  on  the  dissident  Right  and  Lurie 


was  active  in  the  Hagana,  the  two 
men  became  friends, 

-  Rosenfeld  said  it  was  admirable 
.that  Lurie  had  never  permitted  his 
political  outlook  to  interfere  with  his 
sense  of editorial  balance.  Rosenfeld 
had.  vivid  recollections  of  Lurie 
arguing  with  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  with  the  censor's 
office  for  the  right  to  publish  in¬ 
formation. 

Jerusalem  Mayor  Teddy  Kollek 
told  the  assembly  that  his  friendship 
-  withLurie  dated  back  to  Mandatory 
times.  He  recalled  the  frequency 
with  which  he  and  Lurie ,  and  the  late 
Lea  Ben  Dor,  who  succeeded  Lurie, 
had  sat  in  the  office  of  The  Posfs 
founding  editor,  Gerihon  Agron, 
debating  the  next  day's  stories,  plan¬ 
ning  the  way  in  which  the  paper 
would  do  battle  on  behalf  of  the 
Yishuv  against  the  authorities  of  the 
day.  And  when  they  had  talked 
themselves  dry,  they  all  knew  behind 


which  books  they  could  find  a  bottle 
of  cognac. 

When  Kollek  decided  to  run  for 
municipal  office,  it  was  Lurie's 
advice  and  guidance  that  he  sought. 
Kollek's  cameo  of  Lurie  was  carved 
asinuch  in  courage  as  in  wisdom.  He 
recalled  the  financial  difficulties  of 
The  Post  when  it  came  under  Lurie's 
stewardship.  Lurie  nevertheless  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  the  paper's 
independence,  and  had  dared,  albeit 
with  tact  and  diplomacy,  to  defy  the 
Histadrut,  the  Jewish  Agency  and 
the  government. 

A  Ted  Luri  memorial  scholarship 
in  journalism,  to  be  awarded  in  the 
next  academic  year  to  a  Tel  Aviv 
University  journalism  faculty  stu¬ 
dent,  was  announced. 

Lurie's  brother.  Jesse  Zel  Lurie, 
announced  a  $500  annual  Ted  Lurie 
Memorial  Prize  sponsored  by  the 
New  Israel  Fund  for  the  best  story  on 
American  Jewry  in  an  Israeli  pub¬ 
lication. 


HAIFA  (Itim).  -  The  intelligence 
coordinator  at  the  Jenin  police  sra- 
tion  was  charged  here  yesterday  with 
taking  bribes,  trying  to  get  a  com¬ 
plainant  against  him  to  change  his 
testimony  and  abusing  his  position. 

Rav-Samal  Rishon  (staff 
j  sergeant) !  Shabtai'.  Saban.  39,.  was 
charged  in  the  Haifa  District  Court 
.yvith  regularly,  boxrayang  videotapes 
J  from  i  Jenin  libfaft'wfthout  phtfrig 
the  IS500.000  he  would  by  now  have 
owed. 

After  being  questioned  on  the 
matter.  Saban  then  allegedly  tried  to 
pressure  the  library  owner.  Jenin 
Deputy  Mayor  Ibrahim  Nassar.  to 
withdraw  his  complaint. 

Saban  is  also  said  to  have  received 
bread  from  a  local  bakery  without 
paying,  and  other  food  items  from  a 
store  in  this  northern  Samaria  town 
at  much  less  than  their  value. 


Child  development  congress 
opens  today  in  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  Post  Staff 
The  First  International  Congress 
on  Child  Development  is  to  open 
today  at  the  Jerusalem  Hilton.  Some 
300  experts  from  Israel  and  abroad 
are  expected  to  participate. 

The  congress  is  sponsored  by  the 
Jerusalem  municipal  Public  Health 
Department  and  the  Israel  Rehabi¬ 
litation  Association. 


Summer  in  Egypt 


$40  —  Round  Trip  to  Cairo 

A  Great  Trip 

486 To  the  famous  places  in  Egypt 
-  4  days — 3  nights 

Hotel  and  breakfast  included 
Bast  selection  of  tours 

Egypt  Is  our  speciality 


FESTIVAL  -  An  “Until  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Light”  musical  extravaganza 
tonight  involving  Israeli  and  foreign 
artists  will  open  the  week-long  Kin- 
neret  Festival  m  Tiberias.  The 
events  will  include  music,  dance, 
painting  and  other  cultural  events  at 
various  sites  in  the  area. 


Correction 

Commander  Yehoshua  Caspi. 
who  handed  over  command  of  the 
police  southern  district  on  Friday,  is 
not  leaving  the  force,  as  reported 
yesterday.  He  has  been  appointed 
Israel  Police  representative  in  the 
U.S. 
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^ Central  Elections  Committee  for  tha  Eleventh  Knesset 

EK3H  Notice  regarding  the  freedom, 

EKiBm  secrecy  and  honesty  of  the  elections 

PuraMottopara.  16  of  the  Election  Law  {Electioneering  Methods)  1959,  the 
Chairman  efthe  Central  Elections  Committee  brings  to  the  notice  of  the  public 
the  feet  that  elections  to  the  Knesset  are  free  and  secret.  Every  citizen  is 


Galilee  fours 

JsriiSrtloro.  .5  3i,;' 


riberiii3  >3 


I  of  candidates  that  have  been  approved  for  the  elections  for  the  Eleventh 
Knesset 


l'6~  W 

Detail',  -it  r'.y-  H--3V?: 


Offer  of  S  ale  of  Property 

Bids  are  invfted  for  purchase  of  proper^_(pri va to  ovraereliJp) 

(Plot  16/7.  16/61  block  7091). 


=  7091,.' 

.  :  Levels,  each  level  47  sqm 

The  premises  may  be  seen  dartog  Bids 


The  premises  may  be  seen  during  Blds 

sftoJcfbe submitted  in  -writing  to  the  above  address. 

STdate  for  submitting  bids:  July  13,  1934.-  The  lnd  should- 
So  TmdertaJring  is  gto®1  to  accept  thftMghest  or  any  bid. 

Uhratrla  Franqaisa  AWwch 


1  *  Aasoetetion  of  American,  and 

aJe  Jaruaalom  Region  T«i.  636932, 609088 

_ .NmirTUE  CIPrTinW 


M  JITOWIW"  - 

CONFUSED  ABOUT  THE  ELECTIONS? 

.ComeToThe 

AACI  ELECTION  FAIR 


Wednesday.  -Mv  71.  8  »  P-m-UM  P-m. 

;  9  AKcalai  Streat, 

rWrS«nt^lc«l^=..p.rto 

-  :  youf  questions. 

rnter  this  opportunity. 


■  Tha  Central  Elections  Committee  has  taken  every  appropriate  step  to  ensure 
I  the  secrecy  of  the  elections,  to  prevent  any  possibility  of  discovering  bow  a 

I  citizen  voted. 

These  are  the  principal  methods : 

I  The  envelope  in  which  the  voter  places  his  ballot  card  is 
completely  opaque  and  may  be  sealed  by  the  voter. 


Maof  buys 
Boeing  707 
passenger  plane 


Monday.  July  9. 1984  The  Jerusalem  Post  Page  Three 

Tel  Aviv  swimmers  rescue 
three  from  possible  drowning 


Finance  Ministry  sources,  however,  expressed 
wariness  at  the  proposal.  While  They  quoted 
Grupper  as  denting  at  \esterdays  cabinet  session 
that  the  proposal  would  mean  a  massive  giveawaj 
of  stale  land,  they  said  that  a  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  would  be  undertaken  to  see  if  it  has 
any  “negative"  aspects. 

Officially,  the  ministry  declined  to  comment. 
But  on  several  occasions  recently,  ministry  offi¬ 
cials  have  indicated  their  dissatisfaction  with 
Grupper's  running  of  the  ILA.  Before  he  resigned 
as  finance  minister.  Yoram  Aridor  tried  in  vain  to 
place  the  ILA  under  his  control. 


TEL  AYTV  (Itim).  -  A  building 
contractor  was  charged  by  the  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrates  Court  yesterda> 
with  failing  to  report  income  to  the 
tax  authorities. 

A  tax  inspector  told  the  court  that 
the  contractor,  who  worked  on 
house-frame  building  and  repairs  in 
Judea  and  Samaria,  had  admitted  to 
concealing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
shekels  of  income. 

The  suspect  was  released  on 
TS500.000  bail. 


Post  Aviation  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  privately  owned 
Maof  charter  airline  has  bought  a 
Boeing  707  passenger  plane  which  it 
plans  to  use  for  flights  to  Swaziland 
and  Europe. 

The  Boeing  707.  bought  from 
British  Airways,  was  built  in  1971 
and  has  made  just  over  1U.U00  land¬ 
ings.  Maof  managing  director  Yitz¬ 
hak  Gadish  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday.  British  Airways  used  it  on 
long-haul  flights  to  Latin  America 
until  it  phased  out  707s  on  those 
routes. 

Monarch  has  been  contracted  to 
cany  out  the  major  checks  and 
maintenance  of  the  707.  The  plane 
will  have  1S9  seats,  and  two  extra 
toilets  have  been  installed,  bringing 
the  total  to  six.  The  first  flight  is  due 
here  on  July  23.  election  day.  early 
enough  to  give  returning  Israelis 
time  to  vote. 

The  current  Maof  fleet  comprises 
two  Boeing  720s.  owned  hv  Maof. 
and  a  Boeing  707  leased  from  an 
American  carrier. 

Maof  would  not  say  how  much  it 
had  paid  for  the  plane. 


By  MICHAL  YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Three  persons  were 
saved  from  possible  drowning  here 
yesterday  after  they  entered  the  wa¬ 
ter  despite  the  high  waves  and  lack  of 
lifeguards.  They  were  dragged 
ashore  by  other  baihers  and  surfers. 

At  Gordon  beach.  13-vear-old 
Haim  Leder  of  Bnei  Brak  was  swept 
seaward  at  10.45  a.m.  and.  after 
calling  for  help,  was  pulled  out  by 
other  bathers.  A  little  later.  Motti 
Zino.  20.  of  Jerusalem,  was  pulled 
out  of  the  water  at  Hilton  beach.  At 
2  p.m..  a  French  woman  was  rescued 
minutes  after  she  entered  the  water. 
She  was  the  only  one  taken  to  a 
hospital  for  treatment. 

A  lifeguard  said  yesterday  that 
since  the  three  persons  involved  can 
swim,  it  proves  that  lifeguards  are 
essential  at  the  beaches'.  He  was 
commenting  on  Mayor  Shlomo 


Lahat’s  recent  statement  that  life¬ 
guards  are  not  necessary  and  “peo¬ 
ple  who  can't  swim  shouldn't  enter 
the  water.'' 

The  three  beaches  at  which  the 
rescues  took  place  were  not  super¬ 
vised  by  lifeguards,  who  are  involved 
in  a  work  dispute  with  the  municipal¬ 
ity.  Twenty  temporary  lifeguards 
have  been  fired  as  a  result  of  which 
several  beaches  are  unattended. 

On  Saturday,  seven  persons  were 
rescued  when  four-metre  high  waves 
almost  flooded  the  entire  coastline. 
Two  persons  were  reported  missing, 
but  lifeguards  said  yesterday  that 
these  reports  were  probably  false 
alarms.  If  anyone  had  drowned,  they 
said,  someone  would  have  come 
looking  for  the  missing  person.  Life¬ 
guards  also  said  that  when  the  sea  is 
so  stormy,  bodies  are  washed  ashore 
within  24  hours,  and  no  body  had 
been  spotted  by  yesterday  evening. 


Man  forced  entry  to 
ex-wife’s  flat,  court  told 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  Herzliya 
resident  was  charged  in  Tel  Aviv 
District  Court  yesterday  with  forcing 
his  way  into  his  ex-wife's  flat  and 
trying  to  force  her  to  have  inter¬ 
course  with  him. 

The  accused.  Moshe  Yehiel.  25. 
went  to  his  ex-wife's  home  on  the 
night  of  last  January  19.  She 
wouldn't  open  the  door  to  him.  so  he 
forced  his  way  in.  armed  with  a 
Kalashnikov  rifle. 

Prosecutor  Pnina  Dvorin  told  the 
court  that  Yehiel  threw  a  friend  of 
his  ex-wife's  out  of  the  flat  and  when 
alone  with  her  tried  to  persuade  her 
to  come  back  to  him.  Then  he  tried 
to  have  sex  with  her  against  her  will, 
the  court  was  told. 

The  case  continues. 


Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens  reviews  graduates  of  a  Navy  officers 
course  yesterday.  (Camera  2t 


Petrol  station  worker 
suspected  in  oil  scam 


Druse  blame  Israel  for  PoW’s  alleged  death 


TEL  AVIV  (ltim>.  -  A  petrol  station 
attendant  in  Jaffa  was  released  on 
bail  yesterday  by  the  Tel  Aviv 
Magistrates  Court,  after  being 
charged  with  collecting  payments 
from  motorists  for  oil  they  neither 
needed  nor  received. 

The  police  representative  told  the 
court  that  the  man.  Mordechai  Ben- 
shvili.  22.  of  Bat  Yam.  charged  a 
driver  for  a  kilogram  of  oil  after 
pouring  only  half  a  kilo  into  the 
motor. -.tc  - 

Benshvili  denied  the  allegation, 
saying  that  he  charged  the  motorist 
for  only  half  a  kilo  of  oil. 


YIRKA  (Itim).  -  A  radical  Druse 
organization  yesterday  pinned  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  reported  death  of 
Israeli  prisoner-of-war  Samir  Assad 
on  the  government,  which  has  dis¬ 
missed  an  announcement  by  a 
Palestinian  group  that  he  was  killed 
in  last  week's  bombing  raid  near 
Tripoli  as  propaganda. 


Aliya  drops  sharply 


The  Druse  Initiative  Committee 
(DIO,  which  has  for  years  opposed 
the  conscription  of  ihe  community's 
young  men  into  the  Israel  Defence 
Forces,  said  in  its  statement  that 
Nayif  Hawatma's  Democratic  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine  had 
no  reason  to  lie  about  Assad.  The 
DFLP  wanted  to  exchange  him  for 


its  members  held  by  Israel,  the  DiC 
said. 

Israel  has  said  that  Assad  was 
never  held  by  the  DFLP  on  Palm 
Island,  bombed  last  week  by  air 
force  planes. 

In  its  statement,  the  DIC  warned 
Israeli  Druse  that  what  happened  to 
Assad  and  to  Suleiman  Hirbawi. 
another  Druse,  who  was  blinded 
when  a  bomb  he  was  sent  to  disman¬ 
tle  blew  up  outside  former  al-Bira 
mayor  Ibrahim  Tawil’s  garage  in 
19S0.  could  happen  to  any  Israeli 
Druse  who  serves  in  the  IDF.  “For 
the  authorities,  there  is  no  difference 
between  Druse  and  other  Gentiles, 
including  Arabs  and  Palestinians." 
the  DIC  charged. 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Aliya  dropped  in  June  to  K9h.  u 
drop  of  22  per  cent  compared  with 
May  and  3b  per  cent  less  than  in  June 
19X3.  according  to  the  Absorption 
Ministry.  There  were  only  24  olim 
from  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  largest  number.  219.  came 
from  the  U.S.  There  were  167  from 
Rumania.  S3  from  France.  52  from 
Britain.  44  from  Argentina,  and  1 19 
from  various  African  countries. 

Only  101  returning  residents  were 
registered  with  the  ministry,  down 
30  per  cent  from  May. 


AUSTRIAN 


(Continued  from  Pate  One) 
and  how,  ‘i  would  not  start  from  the 
assumption  that  what  Mr.  Ha  war- 
mu  h  had  said  was  not  correct."  he 
declared. 

"Of  course.  I  do  not  have  the 
information  resources  which  your 
government  has.  which  your  army 
has,  but  basically  1  would  not  ex¬ 
clude  it  that  he  was  held  on  Palm 
Island.” 

Amry  said  the  island  was  held  by 
units  loyal  to  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafat,  adding  "I  think  it's  the  only 


place  in  Lebanon  now  (held  by  Ara¬ 
fat's  men)  -  and  Hawatmah  has  very 
close  relations  with  Arafar.  So  it 
would  not  seem  unnatural  that  he 
had  people  there."  he  added. 


Amry  is  the  Austrian  ambassador 
to  Greece.  He  came  to  Israel  to  meet 
with  the  parents  of  three  Israeli 
prisoners  held  by  the  Popular  Front 
for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine- 
General  Command.  Amry  on  Thurs¬ 
day  visited  prisoners  Hczi  Shai.  Nis- 
sim  Salem  and  Yosef  Grof. 


Exhibition 


Opens  today! 


See  the  fruits  of 
the  technology 
of  the  21st  centuryl 


High 
Technology 
Industries 
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of  Exhibit: 
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General  purpose  communication 
systems  (offices,  plants, 
residential);  paging  and. 
communication  systems:  cable  TV, 
closed  circuit,  etc.;  telex  systems: 
warning  systems;  security 
systems;  commend,  monitoring 
and  control  systems;  equipment 
and  components  for  the  aviation 
and  aero-space  industries;  micro¬ 
electronics;  microwave  equipment 
and  components;  electrical 
equipment.  C-A.D.  (Computer 
Aided  Design)  computers;  C.A.D. 
(Computer  Aided  Design)  systems; 
electro-optics,  R  and  D  Research 
end  Development/. 

Visiting  hours: 

Monday — Thursday;  2-9  p.m. 

Friday:  10  a.m.-3  p.m. 


9-13  July  S4 

Tel  Aviv  Exhibition  Gardens 


Meetings  of  experts  and  scientists,  professional  study 
days  on  subjects  relevant  to  science  based  industries. 


Study  days  arranged  by  the  Israel  Productivity  Institute 
and  the  Automation  and  Industrial  Technical  Services  Centre; 

1.  Tuesday,  July  10, 9-30  a.m.;  “Lasar  systems,  and  their  use 
in  industry” 

2.  Wednesday.  July  It.  B.30  a.m.;  "Structure  of  modular  robot 
systems" 


I  call  on  all  voters  to  use  their  right  to  vote,  I  cell  en  ell  vwani  to  cast  the 
vote,  in  accordance  wrlth  their  own  choice,  and  without  few  of  any  kind. 

Garriel  Bach,  Jndga  of  the  Supreme  Court 
rrhfttrman,  Central  Elections 
ruminfttwi  for  tha  Eleventh  Enawst 
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Israel 

Congress  Centre 


Tel  Amy  Exhibition  Gardens.  Sderot  Rokah 


Israef  Trade  Fairs  Centre  Ltd. 
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SHOPPIN’  If  SATIN’ 
IN  JERUSALEM 


KNOW  THYSELF 

Your  innermost  traits  and 
characteristics  are  often  hidden, 
preventing  you  from  realizing 
your  true  potential.  Through 
chirology  —  the  science  of 
handreading  —  you  can  learn 
more  about  yourself  than  you 
thought  possible.  Chirology  will 
help  guide  you  in  business, 
family  and  social  spheres,  and 
reveals  hidden  talents  that 
indicate  precisely  the  right 
profession  your  career  should 
follow.  Based  on  the  readings  of 
your  handprint.  Calcutta-born 
chirologist  Meir  Shaul  of 
Machon  Migdal  Or  gives  advice 
for  the  future,  in  every  field  of 
your  life.  For  a  one-hour 
consultation,  contact  Meir 
Shaul  at  02-668841  from  8 
a  m  1  p.m.  or  4-7  p.m.  Readings 
also  in  Tel  Aviv, 


BISTORY  FOR  SALE 
—  AT  CHARLOTTE 


Her  range  is  extraordinary,  from 
artifacts  thousands  of  years  old 

—  ancient  jewellery  from 
Nebuchadnezzar's  time. 
Louristan  bronze  bracelets, 
pottery  2000  years  old  —  until 
creations  of  contemporary 
Israeli  artists.  Yemenite  and 
ethnic,  silver  jewellery,  glass, 
ceramics.  Bedum  embroidery, 
ancient  beads,  copper  and  brass 

—  every  single  item  selected  for 
you  with  taste,  quality  and 
originality  in  mind.  Come  and 
look  around  —  you'll  be 
astonished  at  the  reasonable 
prices  Lisred  by  the  Israel 
Government  —  recommended 
by  the  Israeli  for  more  than  fifty 
years  CHARLOTTE.  4  KORESH 
ST  (behind  the  main  post  office) 
9 — 1.  4 — 7.  Friday  9 — 2. 


|  SA'ADAMA  — 
THE  HEALTH 
FOOD  PEOPLE 

l 

HA' AD  AM  A.  have  what  must 
-  be  the  largest  selection  of 
'i  health  foods  in  town.  Luscious 
fresh  PAPAYAS  (full  of 
delightful  digestive  enzymes), 
v  health  breads.  Hain  oils  and 
*  dressings.  Evening  Primrose 
;  Oil,  natural  cosmetics.  Spirulina. 

■  dried  fruits  and  nuts,  mung, 
alfalfa,  apple  rider  and  loads 
more J  Whjfy;jjgm£! Landjiran . 
(bulk  purchased  —  cheaper  for 
h  youli  ar^A’-frOAMA-.-A 
i  BEZALEL  ST.  (opposite  Bezalel 
’  Art  School)  Convenient  hours 
I;  —  continuously  7  a.m.-6  p.m., 

;  Friday  7-1  p.m.  02-246609. 


bl  corned 
beef  on  rye 

Hot  Corned  Beef  on  Rye  right 
here  in  Jerusaleml  The 
mouthwaterer  that  made 
America  famous.  You  may  know 
it  better  as  salt  beef  or  pickled 
brisket,  but  the  juicy  succulent 
"sandwich  supreme"  is  best 
known  by  good  taste  alone.  Dig 
your  choppers  into  a  big  one  at 
DELI  NEPI.  16  Rehov  Shammai 
by  Zion  Square.  Tel.  223746. 
Kosher.  Delicious.  Take  Away. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  GANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasta.  Ministre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  (Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asciuta,  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines  have  made 
MAMMA  LEONE  the  capital’s 
popular  Italian  eating  place. 
Best  of  ail  are  the  competitive 
prices.  Kosher.  Credit  cards 
accepted.  Seating  on  the  patio, 
in  the  shade  or  under  the  stars. 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St. 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  tif  midnight.  Friday  til  2.3 0 
p.m.  Saturday  after  Shabbat. 
Tel.  242767. 


hambobg®1 

^  heaven 


It's  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with  your  favourite 
sauce  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  mgr*).  1 
AG  RON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
.Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.:  noon  til  9  p.m.  Fri¬ 
day  til  2  p.m.  Takeaways  at  your 
service.  See  yal 


A  BLAZE  OF  COLOUR 

Within  a  few  hours  your  garden 
or  window-box  could  be  a  blaze 
of  colour.  Just  plant  a  few  of  the 
fabulous  flowering  wonders  and 
your  day  will  be  made. 
HA'MASHTELA  has  petunias, 
carnations  (Chinese  ones  as 
well),  decorative  peppers  and 
many,  many  more.  And  if  you're 
looking  for  bargains,  they've 
seedlings  (galandia.  salvia, 
gomperina  etc  etc)  sixteen,  yes 
sixteen  for  only  one  dollar.  And 
there's  houseplants.  hedgerows, 
fertilisers,  sprays  and  best  of  all 
plenty  of  free  advice. 
HA'MASHTELA  (Yona.  Dido 
and  Yousouf  —  previously  with 
Ben  Gad)  17  BEITAR.  TALPIOT 
(bus  7)  8  a.m. — 1.30  p.m.,  4- 
6.30  p.m.  Fridays  8-2  p.m. 
Telephone  02-719972. 


SUMMER  TRIPS  AT 


We  still  have  a  limited  number 
of  places  available  for  your 
summer  trip  —  so  book  now  I 
New  York  return  only  S615. 
London  round  trip  open  for  one 
year  $310.  wonderful. 
wonderful  Copenhagen  r/t 
$399.  and  many  other  bargain 
flights  to  Europe  in  ten  monthly 
payments.  Special  Fly/Drive 
package  to  Europe  with  El  Al 
and  Hertz  for  only  S399  per 
adult  and  50%  discount  for 
children.  We  also  have  many 
organised  kosher  tours  to 
Europe,  the  Far  East  and  the 
USA.  Drop  by  at  ZIONTOURS 
JERUSALEM.  23  Hillel  St.. 
Jerusalem  (next  to  Shammai  St. 
Post  Office).  Open  every  day 
8.30  a.m.  thru'  6.30  p.m.  Wed. 
and  Fri.  till  1  p.m.  Tel.  02- 
233326/7/8. 

HAVING  AN  AFFAIR 
THEN 

teii  us  about  rr_ 

Celebrate  "a  la  Jerusalem"! 
What  could  be  more  memorable 
than  an  affair  at  the  splendid 
IAROMME  HOTEL.  Weddings, 
barmitzvahs.  reunions, 
birthdays,  family  and  alumni 
gatherings  or  any  event  of  from 
ten  to  five  hundred. 
Conveniently  situated  (walking 
distance  to  the  Kotel).  Laromme 
professionals  will  prepare 
lavish  cocktail,  brunch,  lunch? 
dinner  or  supper  party  —  buffet 
or  sit-down.  Besides  the  elegant 
banqueting  halls  they've  a 
unique  patio  (just  ideal  for  the 
chuppal).  Want  to  know  more? 
At  no  obligation  the  helpful 
banqueting  manager  will 
discuss  with  you  the 
alternatives,  menus,  facilities 
and  costs.  Just  call  THE 
LAROMME  HOTEL.  02- 
663161  extension  4275 


THE  GIVE 
AWAY  LUNCH 

Super  hamburger  ("generous  in 
the  extreme,  beautifully  grilled 
—  super  both  in  quality  and 
quantity”  —  Haim  Shapiro), 
salad  and  beer  —  only  IS  1100 
And  Norman  has  delicious 
home  made  soups,  sizzling 
sirloin  steaks,  lamb  chops, 
piping  hot  pasta,  saucy  meat 
balls,  salads,  vegetarian 
specialities  and  shortly 
mouthwatering  pies. 
NORMAN'S  —  great  American 
food  in  an  authentic  Jerusalem 
atnosphere.  plus  of  course. 
Norman  —  making  you  feel  at 
home.  Air  conditioned.  Kosher 
under  Rabbinical  supervision. 
Open  Sunday  thru'  Thursday, 
noon  til  11.30  p.m.  After 
Shabbat.  Closed  Friday. 
NORMAN'S.  9  YOEL 
SALOMON  off  Kikar  Zion.  TAKE 
AWAYS.  Tel.  227444. 


Front  and  centre  in  Jerusalem's 
eating  out  scene  is 
BACKSTAGE,  the  delightful 
new  dairy  restaurant  at  the 
Jerusalem  Theatre.  Why  all  the 
applause?  BACKSTAGE  is  one 
of  the  capital  s  finest  spots  for 
an  elegant  evening  with  friends, 
and  it's  not  expensive!  The  star 
of  the  show  is  the  food  itself; 
fresh  ingredients  (nothing 
tinned)  served  attentively,  a 
menu  of  homemade 
wholesomeness;  inviting 
platters  and  salads,  delicious 
soups,  individual  quiches,  fresh 
fish,  cakes  and  pastries  galore, 
sundaes  and  milkshakes,  wines 
and  spirits.  For  an  intimate  rere- 
a-tete  at  lunch  or  dinner,  for  a 
family  celebration  or  even 
receptions  up  to  150. 
BACKSTAGE  at  the 
JERUSALEM  THEATRE  is  the 
hit  of  the  season.  Open  1 1  a.m. 
til  after  midnight.  Kosher 
Le'Mehadrin.  Tel.  669351. 


DON’T  WASTE 

PRECIOUS  NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SAVE  WATER 


RLD  NEWS 


Iran  says  Iraqi  dissidents 
killed  dozens  in  Baghdad 


MANAMA.  Bahrain  (A?).  -  Iran's 
official  news  agency  said  on  Satur¬ 
day  that  an  Iranian-backed  Iraqi 
dissident  group  blew  up  a  truck 
crammed  with  dynamite  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  an  Iraqi  paramilitary 
force  in  Baghdad,  "killing  dozens  of 
Iraqi  agents." 

The  Iraqi  news  agency  carried 
nothing  on  the  purported  suicide 
attack.  Sources  in  Baghdad  said  they 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

Iran  and  Iraq  have  been  at  war 
since  Seprember  1980. 

The  Islamic  Republic  News  Agen¬ 
cy.  quoting  a  communique  issued  in 
Teheran,  said  scores  of  Iraqis  were 
wounded  in  what  it  said  was  a  bomb¬ 
ing  attack  at  the  Iraqi  Popular  Army 
headquarters.  Several  ammunition 
and  weapons' depots  were  set  ablaze, 
said  Ima.  monitored  in  Nicosia. 
Cyprus. 

Later.  Irna  quoted  an  unidentified 
spokesman  of  Iraqi  dissidents  as 
saying  10  commanders  of  the  Iraqi 
Popular  Army  were  among  those 
killed. 

The  communique,  issued  by  the 
supreme  assembly  of  the  Islamic 
Revolution  of  Iraq,  claimed  that  the 


"martyr  Fallahi"  group  drove  a 
truck  laden  with  100  kilos  of  dyna¬ 
mite  against  the  building  in  the  Iraqi 
capital's  Zafaranieh  section  early 
Friday  morning. 

It  said  the  attackers  belonged  to 
the  Islamic  Amal  organization  of 
Iraq,  one  of  the  groups  making  up 
the  Islamic  Revolution  of  Iraq,  also 
known  as  Sairi.  Sairi  was  formed  in 
Teheran  last  year  to  coordinate  the 
actions  of  Iraqi  factions  opposed  to 
the  Socialist  Ba'ath  Party  rule  in 
Baghdad. 

The  statement  carried  by  Ima 
warned  "arrogant  governments, 
especially  France  and  its  agents  in 
the  region."  to  stop  financial  and 
military  aid  to  Iraq.  "They  must 
understand  that  (Iraqi  president) 
Saddam  Hussein  is  not  going  to 
stay."  the  statement  said. 

In  the  latest  war  front  develop¬ 
ments.  Iraqi  gunners  and  combat 
patrols  attacked  Iranian  positions 
along  the  border  and  destroyed  an 
infantry  bunker  and  an  ammunition 
dump,  according  to  a  war  communi¬ 
que  issued  in  Baghdad. 

There  was  no”  immediate  Iranian 
response  to  the  report. 


Vienna  police  seize  arms,  explosives 


VIENNA  ( AP).  -  The  police  ques¬ 
tioned  nine  foreigners  this  weekend 
after  seizing  caches  of  arms  and 
explosives  in  three  local  hotels, 
according  to  Austrian  press  reports. 

The  Interior  Ministry  confirmed 
the  arrests  and  seizures,  which  took 
place  on  Friday. 

Interior  Minister  Karl  Blecha 
yesterday  announced  that  no  further 
information  would  be  released  while 
the  investigation  was  under  way. 


Vienna's  tabloid  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  that  the  men.  who  were 
travelling  with  fake  British  passports 
bul  were  apparently  from  India  and 
Afghanistan,  were  planning  a  terror 
attack  in  the  city. 

A  hotel  clerk  noticed  a  weapon  in 
one  of  the  men's  rooms  and  reported 
it  to  the  police,  who  raided  rooms  in 
two  other  hotels  and  made  the  sei¬ 
zures.  according  to  the  tabloid  news¬ 
papers  Kurier" and  Seue  Kronen 
Zeirung. 


Hijack  arms  may  have  been  in  fruit  box 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Policemen 
investigating  the  hijacking  of  an  In¬ 
dian  jetliner  said  yesterday  the 
weapons  used  by  Sikh  hijackers 
could  have  been  hidden  in  a  wooden 
box  that  security  agents  thought  held 
cherries. 

Police  sources  said  the  box  was 
brought  on  to  the  plane  at  Srinagar 
Airport  without  being  checked  by 
security  personnel  because  a  porter 
said  it  contained  cherries  for  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  crew.  At  least  15  police 
officers  at  the  airport  have  been 
suspended  for  the  security  lapse  that 
preceded  the  hijacking  of  the  Indian 
Airlines  flight  that  took  off  for  New 
Delhi. 


The  plane,  with  264  people 
aboard,  was  ordered  flown  to  Pakis¬ 
tan  last  Thursday  by  nine  Sikh  mili¬ 
tants  armed  with  knives,  guns,  axes 
and  a  fake  bomb. 

After  holding  the  passengers  and 
crew  hostage  for  20  hours  the  hijack¬ 
ers  surrendered  unconditionally  at 
Lahore  Airport  last  Friday.  They  are 
in  Pakistan's  custody. 

CHAIR.  -  Marks  and  Spencers  bave 
contributed  $25,000  to  Bar-Dan  L! Di¬ 
versity  to  establish  the  Israel  Poliak 
chair  for  the  betterment  of  education 
in  development  towns.  Poliak  is 
chairman  of  the  Polgat  textile  con¬ 
cern.  headquarterd  in  Kiryai  Gat. 


Peking  reveals 
ministerial  changes 

PEKING  (AP).  -  China's  legislature 
announced  three  new  ministerial 
appointments  on  Saturday  without 
explanation,  indicating  a  shakeup  in 
the  secretive  Communist  govern¬ 
ment. 

As  reported  by  the  official  news 
agency  Xinhua,  the  National  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Congress  standing  committee 
approved  Rui  Xmgwen  as  minister 
of  urban  and  rural  construction  and 
environmental  protection,  formerly 
held  by  Li  Ximing. 

Qian  Yongchang  replaced  Li  Qing 
as  communications  minister,  and 
Yang  Taifang  replaced  Wen  Min- 
sheng  as  poses  and  telecommunica¬ 
tions  minister. 

The  agency  did  not  mention  the 
new  positions  of  the  outgoing  minis¬ 
ters.  indicating  that  they  have  been 
unceremoniously  demoted. 

Xinhua  said  all  three  new  minis¬ 
ters  were  nominated  by  Premier 
Zhao  Ziyang. 


Kremlin  acts 
against  Western 
influence 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  -  The  Soviet 
leadership  yesterday  ordered  the 
country's  Communist  youth .  orga¬ 
nization.  the  Komsomol,  to  step  up 
efforts  to  stamp  out  Western  influ¬ 
ence  among  young  people  and  exert 
more  control  over  their  free  time. 

A  ruling  issued  by  the  party  cen¬ 
tral  committee  said  Komsomol  offi¬ 
cials  were  not  doing  enough  to  eli¬ 
minate  "blind  imitation  of  Western 
fashions."  and  should  put  more 
effort  into  ideological  education. 

It  said  it  was  time  to  "place  a 
reliable  barrier  against  the  influence 
of  bourgeois  mass  culture"  and  in¬ 
stead  build  up  devotion  to  Commun¬ 
ism  and  the  Soviet  state. 

It  also  told  Komsomol  officials  to 
control  the  way  the  young  use  their 
free  time  and  to  ensure  they  were 
involved  in  constructive  activities 
that  furthered  their  physical,  aesthe¬ 
tic  and  political  development. 


11  die  in  boat  mishap 
on  Tennessee  River 

HUNTSVILLE.  Alabama  (AP).  - 
A  paddle  boat  on  a  recreational 
outing  overturned  in  bad  weather  in 
the  Tennessee  River  on  Saturday, 
killing  11  persons  and  injuring 
others. 

All  1 1  victims  apparently  drowned 
when  they  became  trapped  in  the 
upside-down  boat. 
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U.S.  ‘infuriated’  by  Greek 
anti-American  behaviour 


Wife  of  missing  tycoon  charged  in  Athens 


■  ■  By  LEE  STOKES  ; -' 

Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 

ATHENS.  -  A  Levantine  mystery 
took  on  new  dimensions  here  this 
week  as  the  wife  of  an  Arab  mil¬ 
lionaire.  whose  jet  plane  dis¬ 
appeared  over  Egypt’s  pyramids  in 
197S  with  his  British  secretary  and  S7 
million  worth  of  diamonds,  was  re¬ 
leased  from  jail  on  bail,  after  being 
charged  with  embezzlement  and  kid¬ 
napping. 

Mayada  Bahri.  40.  the  sister  of  a 
poor  Syrian  belly  dancer  whose  hus¬ 
band,  Ala  a-Din  Bahri.  43.  control¬ 
led  an  empire  of  60  oil  and  shipping 
companies  from  Athens,  denied  the 
charges  filed  by  the  Athens  public 
prosecutor.  She  alleges  that  the  insti¬ 
gator  of  the  suits  against  her  brother- 
in-law  Fawaz  Bahri.  33.  "is  conduct¬ 
ing  this  campaign  of  defamation 


against  me  so  that  he  can  control  the  - 
companies  alone." 

But  in  a  new  twist  to  the  thicken¬ 
ing  plot,  Bahris-  two  sons.  Hassan. 
20.  and  Hussein.  19.  have  turned 
against  their  mother,  filing  suits  in 
support  of  their  uncle’s  claims.  They 
are  under  close  police  guard  in  a 
remote  villa  outside  Athens. 

Bahri  is  accused  of  embezzling 
over  $800 m.  from  her  husband's 
companies  over  five  years,  and  of 
holding  her  husband  and  Theresa 
Drake.  26.  of  Stapleton.  Shrews¬ 
bury,  prisoner  in  a  secret  place.  This 
has  increased'  hopes  of  finding  the 
Arab  and  his  British  secretary  alive. 

Fawaz  Bahri.  in  an  interview,  said 
his  brother  had  been  brought  to 
Athens  and  apparently  promised  his 
freedom,  provided  that  he  autho¬ 
rized  a  large  cash  transfer. 

Businessmen  competing  with  the 


.Bahri  empire,  haw&not -hidden  their 
reserved  satisfaction  over  the  recent 
turn  of  events.  "Yes.  it  is  a  tragic 
affair,  but  now  that  the  Bahris  are 
more  interested  in  getting  each  other 
out  of  the  way  than  promoting  then- 
business  interests,  that  gives  us  an 
edge  in  this  competitive  market.” 
said  one  Athens-based  shipper,  who 
asked  that  his  name  not  be  used. 
"But  if  Fawaz  gains  control  of  the 
empire,  that  could  create  problems 
for  us."  he  added. 

Doctors  treating  Mayada  Bahri, 
meanwhile,  say  she  is  suffering  from 
stomach  problems.  After  an  appeal, 
she  was  released  on  bail  pending 
trial. 

Greek  authorities,  meanwhile, 
are  taking  no  chances,  and  have 
ordered  police  protection  for  both 
sides  in  the  dispute. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  ES-IPj 
Jerusalem  District  BJjg 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial  Centre  at  Har  Nof  —  Jerusalem 
Tender  No.  JM/84/45 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  lease  of  a  plot  for  the  construction  of  a  commercial  centre.  Area  details  and 
construction  ootennal  at  the  pme  of  publication  of  the  tender,  were  as  follows: 


Municipal 

building 

plan 

Plot 

Approx, 
area  (sq.m.) 

Total 

built-up 

area 

Development 
costs  (IS)* 

Minimum 
prices  (IS) 

Deposit  (IS) 

966  G 

106 

672 

300  ' 

10.049.470 

13.702230 

650000 

*  Correct  for  building  input  index  of  May.  1 984  (45.769.58  points),  and  to  be  paid  separately  to  Israel  Lands  Administration. 
Additional  details  and  tender  forms  available  at  our  Jerusalem  district  office:  34  Reh.  Ben-Yehuda:  Tet.  2241 21  during 
regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  August  8.  1 984.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  will  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Arim  Urban  Development  Co.  Ltd. 

Tel  Aviv  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  2  Plots  for  Industrial  Structure  at  Azor  Industrial  Zone 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  development  contract  for  plots,  details  of  which  at  time  of  publication  of  the 
tender,  were  as  follows-. 


Tender 

Block 

Parcel 

Plot 

Approx 
area  (sqjti.) 

Development 

cost 

estimate 

(IS)* 

Minimum 
price  (IS). 

7*.  8^/46 

6010 

87.88 

49 

1346 

7.820.131 

15.529.093 

TA/84.A7 

8010 

93.94 

18 

2176 

12.642.350 

23.431320 

*  Linked  to  May  1984  cost  of  Irving  index  (259.3  points),  and  to  be  paid  separately  to  Arim  in  accordance  with  development 
contract  to  be  concluded  with  the  firm 

Only  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  eligiblas  may  participate  In  the  tenders. 

Details  and  sample  contracts  and  bid  forms  available  at  our  district  office.  1 1 6  Derech  Petah  Trkva.  Tel  Aviv,  during  regular 
working  hours 

Deadline  for  submitting  reference  applications  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  is  August,  1984.  and  the  deadline 
for  submitting  tender  bids  is  12  noon  on  Seotember  11.  1984.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  will  not  not  be  considered. 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  does  nof  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  eny  other  bkts 


Israel  Lands  Administration  Arim  U  rban  Development  Co.  Ltd. 

Tel  Aviv  District 

Offer  for  Lease  of  Plot  for  Commercial  Construction  at  Azor  Industrial  Zone 
Tender  No.  T A/84/48 

The  Israel  Lands  Administration  invites  bids  for  a  lease  contract  for  the  area,  details  of  which  at  the  time  oT  publication  of  the 
tender,  were  as  follows 


Parcel 

Plot 

Approx 

Total 

Develop  ment 

Minimum 

Deposit  (IS) 

area  1sq.m.) 

build  ing% 
on  one  floor 

costs  (IS)* 

prices  (IS) 

90.91 

a 

1361 

25 

7.924.710 

17.795.773 

1:000.000 

*  Linked  to  May  1 984  building  index  (259  3  points),  and  to  be  paid  separately  to  Arim.  in  accordance  with  development 
contract  to  be  concluded  with  the  firm 

Additional  details  and  tender  forms  are  available  at  our  district  office.  116  Derech  Petah  Tikva  (Belt  Kalka).  Tel.  33521 1 
during  regular  working  hours. 

Deadline  for  submitting  tender  bids  is  1 2  noon  on  August  8. 1 984.  Bids  not  in  the  tenders  postbox  by  the  above  time  for  any 
reason  whatsoever  will  not  be  considered 

The  Israel  Lends  Administration  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  highest  or  any  other  bid. 


LONDON  (AP).  -  The  U.S.  has 
frozen  sales  of  second-hand  military 
aircraft  to  Greece  in  retaliation  for 
its  perceived  anti-Americanism  and 
support  of  the  Soviet  UnionV  views 
on  arms  control.  The  Sunday  Times 
reported. 

The  freeze  has  already.prevemed- 
rhe  delivery  of  35  surplus  F-14  jets 
and  threatens  the  planned  sale  by 
Norway  to  Greece  of  a  squadron  of 
used  F-5  warplanes,  the  newspaper 
said. 

It  said  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  had.  been  in¬ 
furiated  by  Greek  Prime  Minister 
Andreas  Papandreou's  portrayal  of 
the  U-S.  as  “the  expansionist  tnecca 
of  imperialism"  at  his  party's  first 
congress  in  May.  It  said  Papandreou 
also  suggested  that  the  U.S.  had 
forced  the  Soviet  Union  to  emulate 
its  hegemoni5m  in  self-defence. 


In  its  report -from  Athens,  the 
independent  weekly  said  the  freeze 
was  prompted  by  .Greece's  refusal  to 
rum  over  to  U.S,  and  British  secret 
services  a  suspected  Arab  terron^ 
believed  to  be  involved  in  a  plot  tc 
plant  bombs  in  western  airlines. 

‘  It  said  the  suspect.  Fuad  Hussein 
S tiara,  was  recently  freed  by  Greece 
after  being  held. for  five  weeks  and 
was  given  safe  passage  to  Algeria. 

The  paper  said  the  hardened 
American  attitude  to  its  NATO  ally 
.  was  disclosed  June  2b  w  ben  Richard 
Burt,  the  U-S.  assistant  secretary  of 
stale,  presented  a  list  of  Western 
grievances  to  .Greek  Ambassador  in 
Washfngton  George  Papoulla. 

The  paper,  said  Bun  told  the 
ambassador  that  the  Reagan  admi¬ 
nistration  did  nor  wish  to  maintain 
friendly  relations  with  Greece. 


S^igstpore  women  off  limits  to  f c^sigDers 

SINGAPORE  (AP).  -  In  an  attempt  ers  tosrnk  roots  without  contriburmc 
to  avoid  the  problems  European  to  the  long-term  economic  devdup- 
countries  free  with  immigrant  vvoik-  ment,  of  Singapore  ‘‘would  he  to 


SINGAPORE  (AP).  -  In  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  problems  European 
countries  face  with  immigrant  work¬ 
ers.  Singapore  has  said  tt  will  cancel 
the  work  permits  of  foreign  workers 
who  marry  Singapore  citizens  with¬ 
out  official  approvals 

Despite  an  earlier  government 
warning.  2.920  men  married  Singa¬ 
pore  women  in  1983.  compared  with 
1.448  in  1980  and  318  in  1976.  a 
labour  nrimstry  statement  sakk 

Allowing  foreign  unskilled  work- 


invite  serious  problems  such  as  those 
faced  by  European  countries."  the 
statement  said.  . 

.  It  said:  "Approval  will  only  be 
given  to  marriages  between  work 
permit .  holders  and  citizens  where 
•the  work  permit  holder  possesses 
skills-' and  qualifications  and  whuse 
absorption  in  the'  permanent  work 
force  would  be  of  value  to  our  na¬ 
tion.- 


Italian  women  need  not  wear,*chadoif 


ROME  ( AP).  -  A  labour  judge  has 
blocked  Iran  Air  from  requiring  the 
seven  Italian  women  working  in  the 
airline's  Rome  office  to  wear  the 
traditional  Islamic  veil  known  as  the 
chador. 

In  a  decision  made  public  Satur¬ 
day.  judge  Ettore  Foti  suspended 
die  order,  issued  last  month  by  Iran 
Air  officials  in  accordance  with  the 


wishes  of  Iranian  leader  Ayatollah 
RuhoUah  Khomeini.  u 

Italian* women  working  in  the  at r-“ 
Line's  offices  had  been  told  they 
could  face  dismissal  if  they  did  not 
wear  the  chador,  dark-coloured 
pants  and  a  full-fength  tunic  starting 
July  15. 

The  airline's  two  Iranian  women 
already  wear  the  chador  and  full- 
length  attire. 


UJEL  Navy  refuses  delivery  of  flawed  missile 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  -  The  U.S. 
Navy  is  refusing  deliveries  of  an 
advanced  Phoenix  air  combat  missile 
because  of  flaws  discovered  in  a 
technical  inspection,  a  spokesman 
said  at  the  weekend. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Mark 
Neuhart.  the -Navy  spokesman,  said 
there  may  be  some  delay  m  the 
combat  readiness  of  the  missile  as  a 
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result  of  a  review.  The  weapon  is 
made  by  Hughes  Aircraft. 

.  “The  review  was  initiated  a*  a 
result  of  missile  disassembly  rini 
inspection,  which  indicated  marginal 
workmanship  and  possibly  question¬ 
able  quality-control  procedure?., 
which  might  need  strengthening.  ' 
hesaiU  a 
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McEnroe— perfection  itself 


WIMBLEDON  (AP).  -  John 
McEnroe  neared  perfection  in  both 
his  deportment  and  his  play  as  he 
displayed  his  awesome  brand  of  ten- 
ms  and  annihilated  Jimmy  Connors 
6-1,  6-1,  6-2  to  capture  the  men's 
singles  at  the  Wimbledon  cham¬ 
pionships  yesterday  afternoon-  The 
victory  was  McEnroe's  third  singles 
crown  at  the  All-England  Lawn  Ten¬ 
nis  and  Croquet  Club,  his  first  com¬ 
ing  in  1981.  He  has  thus  become  the 
first  American  to  win  consecutive 
titles  since  Don  Budge  won  in  1937 
and  1938. 

The  world’s  tennis  shrine  saw  one 
of  the  finest  exhibitions  of  the  sport 
ever.  McEnroe  was  amply  dazzling. . 
losing  only  11  points  on  his  own 
serve  in  11  service  games. 

Whatever  Connors  tried,  McEn¬ 
roe  had  not  only  the  answer,  but  the 
winning  answer.  And  after  80  mi¬ 
nutes  under  a  broiling  sun  and 
temperatures  around  39°  -  the  hot¬ 
test  day  at  Wimbledon  in  a  decade  — 
McEnroe  had  the  most  one-sided 
victory  in  the  men’s  .final  since 
Budge  crushed  Elwood  Cooke  6-1, 
6-0, 6-3  in  1938. 

“I  just  feel  thankful  I  played  one 
of  the  greatest  matches  I’ve  ever 
played.”  McEnroe  said.  “I  decided 
to  let  my  tennis  do  my  talking,  and 
hopefully  that’s  what  people  are 
talking  about.” 

McEnroe,  whose  game  is  admit¬ 
tedly  tied  to  bis  serving,  hit  73%o  of 
his  first  serve,  and  that  was  polled 
down  drastically  by  the  third  set.  He 
was  over  80%o  in  the  first  two  sets.  "• 

Connors  must  have  felt  snakebit- 
ten.  He  stared  dfcbeiievingly  at  the 
final  point  of  the  first  set  as  McEn¬ 
roe’s  third  ace  -  he  served  nine  in  all 
-  skipped  off  the  ground  right  at  die , 
“T.”  That  was  only  one  of  several 
staggeringly  brilliant  moments  by 
the  25-year-old  New  Yorker. 

He  had  dominated  Connors  from 
the  opening  serve.  Wren  Connors 
won  the  coin  toss  and  elected  to 
receive  -  Connors  being  known  as  - 
having  one  of  the  game's  best  returns 


of  service.  But  on  this  day.  it  didn’t 
work.  McEnroe’s  service,  not  the 
hardest  in  the  game,  had  perfect 
placement  and  spins. 

Going  through  the  fortnight  with 
his  tempetuous  temper  under  con¬ 
trol  and  his  mouth  closed.  McEn¬ 
roe’s  on-court  game  spoke  loudly 
and  authoritatively.  ”1  felt  like  I  had 
a  good  grove  on  my  serve  and  hitting 
the  baU  solid.”  he  said.  "And  he 
(Connors)  looked  a  little  slow  erf 
there.”  * 

Connors,  working  extremely  bard 
to  win  points,  let  alone  games.  But 
even  when  he  produced  an  occasion¬ 
al  touch  of  genius  himself,  the 
McEnroe  express  simply  rolled  on. 

MI  fttt  radljr  catiB  ttw  wbafc  two  weeks  berr. " 
McEnroe  said.  “1  fell  rarity  relaxed.  I  derided  1 
wn&HOK  to  let  rey  tennis  do- my  WHrfBR.  audit 
•rotkat.  In  f be  long  run.  ft's  better  for  me  and 
tor  everyone  involved  jut  io  pel  on  with  the 
tomb,  i certainly  hope  I  caa  contone  that." 

McEnroe  said  be  wanted  this  year’s  Wimble¬ 
don  tide  for  Ms  mother,  bat  be  refused  to  say 
why.  “I  dedicated  it  to  her  -  she  knows  win 
was  off  he  wmU  say. 

“All  two  weeks  I’ve  been  seeing 
the  ball  like  a  basketball.  Today  1 
couldn't  find  it,”  said  Connors. 
Beaten  more  heavily  than  any  othti  . 
finalist  since  1938,  he  said  he  trico  .  . 
lushest." 

Connors  attempted  to  make  light 
of  defeat.  He  was  asked  whether  he 
realised  how  Australia's  Ken  Rose- 
wall  must  have  felt  when  he  (Con¬ 
nors)  had  hammered  him  6-1.  6-1. 

&4  m  the  1974  final,  the  first  of  h is 
two  Wimbledon  crowns.  ”1  was  out 
there  today  19  minutes  longer  than 
Kenny  was,”  Connors  quipped  in  •  l 
reply.  j 

.Asked  .whether  he  would  at  last 
admit  McEnroe  was  a  better  player  ; 
than  him./- Will  I  admit  it?”  Connors  ] 
replied  with  a  grin.  ‘Til  never  admit  ", 
iti”  .  '■ 

~  TMf McEnroe's  sfcttli  coosecnlHe  vfctor. 

-  over  Connors  and  he  now  holds  n  15-12  ovenjr.- 
food  In  matches  between  them.  The  victory 
oettHf  McEnroe  £10 MM  and  bnmghr  in 
£50,000  for  Connors. 

Britain's  John  Lloyd  in  partnership  with 
Wood.*  Tnrnhid)  of  AnrtraUa  m ok  (hr  tohttA 
dflnbfes  tilk  when  they  defeated  Americas* 
Stew  baton  ad  Kathy  Jordan  60. 6-3. 


National  athletics  records  set  up 


By  JACK  LEON 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
An  18-year-old  Jerusalem  lass 
stole  the  show  on  the  opening  even¬ 
ing  of  the  weekend's  Israel  Track 
and  Field  championships  at  Hadar 
Yosef  stadium  when  national .  re¬ 
cords  were  set  in  two  events.  Gabie 
Rosen  leaped  *1.79  metres  in  the* 
women’s  high  jump  to  better  by  1cm 
a  10-year-old  mark  set  by  Orit  Abro- 
mowitz  at  the  Asian  Games  in 
Teheran.  ■ :  . 

Shmuel  Ayis.  a  21-year-old  soldier 
from  Rishon  Lezion,  established  the 
other  record  when  he  completed  the 
400m.  hurdles  in  51.97,  clipping  half 
a  second,  off  the  previous'  best.’ 
Neither  performance  was,  however. 


tel  foOtog  to  break  1.47  and  so  Join  Ma 
BtexHcaua  In  the  Bne-np  for  Las  AbbA 
V Hern  -q^rfoterVoB  V  Mcfctf.  cnmntlr  wnd 
“R  “  teUA  who  flew  back  specially  for  i 
eyent,  epafinned  his  reputation  as  Israel'iuk 
test  man  rtumer  wheti  be  retained  hh  100m.  ti 
In  KLS9.  . 

A  feature  of  the  5000m.  event  w# 
■die  return  to  the  track  and  placin 
Jhfrd  .of  Yehezkiel  Halifa  after  hi 
recovery  from  injuries  sustained  i 
the*  Ashkdon  bus  hijack  inaden 
three  months  ago.  He  was  bested  b 
Aneh  Garaliel  and  Yehuda  Zado 
who-; will-  both  compete  in  LA  t 
.  other  track,  events.  • 


■  TTrMltim'w  1  I - .  VMW  -Vj  v 

if™"*  7  “ni;  RttdowS  Kansas 
Mb  Chicago  4  Clevttond  2s  Oak 
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Space  T alks  Could  Be  Near,  Accord  Is  Not 


By  LESLIE  H.  GELB 


. .  "• '  ." '  Washington 

^^■IHE  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  after  a 

Tweek  erf  intense  jockeying,  now  find  themselves 
closer  to  taflea  on  spade  weaponry  than  officials  on 
either  jrfde  imaginadppsglbfe  a  month  ago.  ; 

to  face  each  other) 
^nsetnq  teWrJftfoSagBrohet  Mliaaw^aftMOTfflV  has  ; 
proposed  and  as  the  Administration says  it  has  “accqrt-  ■ 
ed,"  actual  agreements  are  not  on  ihe  horizon.  Each 
recognizes  that  substantive  positions  on  limiting  these, 
weapooaare  far  apart,  andthat  after  three  years  of  stale-, 
mate  in  the  relationship  as  a  whole,  neither  has  modi 
credibility  with the  other.  . 

The  Soviet  Union  is  seekfog  an  agreement  banning 
antisateflite  and  space-based^weapons  which  Admlnis- 
[ration  experts are  convinced  would  be  tniverifiBble.  The 
Reagah  Admfailstratfamaeea  the  proposal M  ^  trick  to  try 
and  head  off  new  American  weapons  programs.  The  Rus- 
sians,  in  tm,  say  Axnerican.respcnses  are  a  ploy  to  gain 
space  superiority  and  help  the  President's  re-election. 

Thus  ter,  Kioto  as  if  Moscow's  strategy  te  to  try  and 
avoid  talks  now,  but  posh;  tor  serious  negotiations  neat . 
year,  while  Washington's  is  almost  the  opposite.  The  Rus¬ 
sians  see  themselves  as  behtod  in  space  weapons  tech¬ 
nology and  want  to  get  their  books  into  new  American 
programs.  Bat  as  they  see  things.  Bitting  down  with  the 
United  States  now  would  not  advance  that  goal  much, 
wheraas  it  would  hefo  President  Reagan  inNovember. 

From  the  Administration's  viewpoint,  talks  soon 
would  be  a  trig  political  plus  and  a  practical  necessity. 
M«na  on  the  verge  of  barring  funds  for  testing 


the  new  antisatellite  weapon  against  an  object  in  space 
wtiIimm  talks  begin.  But  Administration  officials  fear  that 
the  longer  the  taHrs  last,  the  more  pressures  build,  and 
the  more  likely  they  will  get  trapped  into  some  kind  of  un* 
monitorable  agreement. 

So,  for  months  now,  the  world  has  watched  diplo¬ 
matic  theater,  with  each  side  trying  to  embarrass  the 
other.  The  lateriact  finds  Moscow  accusing  Washington 
of  /or 

they  also  covernow  to  resume  negotiations  on  long-range 
i;midnMtiiumjrange  nuclear  forces,  which  the  Soviets  shut, 
down  last  December.  Washington  has  retorted  that  this  is 
not  a  precondition  but  a  notice  of  unilateral  intent. 


When  ‘Yes’  Is  Like  ‘No' 


State  Department  spokesman  John  Hughes  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut  through  this  impasse  Tuesday  by  flatly  as¬ 
serting  that  tile  Administration  had  “accepted”  the 
Soviet  offer  for  a  September  meeting  in  Vienna.  The 
same  day.  Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  the  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary,  emerged  from  the  Kremlin  “disappointed  at  the 
negative  tone”  of  his  Soviet  counterparts  and  reporting 
that  they  were  '‘unwilling  to  take  yes  far  an  answer.”  By 
all  accounts,  further  meetings  between  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  and  Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  F.  Do¬ 
brynin  did  not  move  matters  along,  although  Mr.  Dobry¬ 
nin  took  a  message  from  Mr.  Reagan  when  he  returned  to 
Moscow  Wednesday.  On  Friday,  Tass,  the  official  press 
agency,  confirmed  the  Soviet  offer  of  talks  but  stressed 
they  could  take  place  only  if  it  was  agreed  that  they  would 
be  confined  to  space  weapons  and  would  be  accompanied 
by  a  moratorium  on  space-weapon  tests. 

Two  important  procedural  points  have  been  agreed 
upon.  First,  there  would  be  Informal  talks  rather  than 


formal  negotiations  t  That  means  exploratory  exchanges 
with  no  commitments.  Second,  if  and  when  these  conver¬ 
sations  take  place,  the  two  sides  would  seek  limited  and 
specific  agreements,  step  by  step. 

The  step-by-step  accords  being  explored  inside  the 
Administration  are  confidence-building  measures  such 
as  exchanging  information,  rules  of  the  road  to  avoid  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  a  possible  ban  on  high-altitude  antisatellite 
, weapons  which  neither  side  has  yet  tested,  Moscow  might 
bite  at  all  of  these,  but  has  signaled  it  wants  to  go  further 
.  and  faster  with  a  ban  on  any  more  testing  of  low-altitude 
antisatellite  missiles.  Moscow  has  such  a  system  now, 
but  it  is  primitive  and  they  have  not  tested  it  for  almost  a 
year.  Washington  does  not  want  to  jeopardize  the  start  of 
testing  of  its  new  low-altitude  system  in  the  fall. 

The  biggest  obstacle  remains  the  issue  of  verifica¬ 
tion.  The  weight  of  opinion  in  the  Administration  contin¬ 
ues  to  be  that  no  ban  of  any  system  —  missile,  laser  or 
electronic — would  be  adequately  verifiable.  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  have  said  they  are  prepared  to  go  far  to  try  to  over¬ 
come  this  problem. 

All  of  these  complexities  have  gotten  submerged  in 
the  diplomatic  byplay.  Administration  officials  believe 
that  Mr.  Reagan’s  “acceptance”  of  the  Soviet  offer  has 
put  the  onus  on  Moscow.  “They  were  so  skeptical  about 
us,  so  sure  we’d  say  no,  they  were  surprised  and  ended  up 
cornering  themselves,”  a  State  Department  official  said. 

Onus  or  not,  the  consensus  in  the  diplomatic  com¬ 
munity  here  is  that  Moscow  will  still  refuse  to  take  an  ap¬ 
parent  yes  for  an  answer.  The  sense  is  that  relations  have 
deteriorated  so  between  the  two  superpowers  that  Mos¬ 
cow  would  prefer  stalling  and  looking  like  the  culprit  to 
sitting  down  with  the  Reagan  Administration  and  re¬ 
warding  what  they  see  as  Mr.  Reagan’a  hardline  policies. 


Even  Some  Allies  Now  Question  Tactics  in  Search  for  Running  Mate 


But  Doesn’t  Manage  to  Score 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


.  Washington  . 
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such  as  ^oaK^  :  J^L*son  argued  that  Mr.  Mondale 
Tfc®  a?v!  XfnMavors  Wilson  Goode 


Denver  Post  that  the  make-up  of  the  interview  list  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  process  had  become  "a  little  bit  like  pan¬ 
dering."  Mr.  Hart,  perhaps  eager  to  sustain  his  own  Vice 
Presidential  prospects,  later  tried  to  explain  away  his  re¬ 
marks.  But  he  had  zeroed  in  on  a  major  defect.  By  includ¬ 
ing  blacks,  womens  and  Hispanics,  Mr.  Mondale  hoped  to 
achieve  what  Mayor  Bradley  called  “an  historic  break¬ 
through”  in  ticket  making.  But  he  also  strengthened  the 
perception  of  himself  as  a  candidate  with  an  irresistible 
urge  to  cater  to  constituency  groups. 

Although  the  Vice  Presidential  question  dominated 
his  week,  Mr.  Mondale  also  found  time  to  try  once  again, 
to  bring  Mr.  Jackson  securely  into  the  Democratic  fold. 
But  the  civil  rights  leader's  mood  and  his  vision  of  his 
political  future  were  even  harder  to  read  than  usual. 

In  a  two-hour  meeting  with  Mr.  Mondale  in  Kansas 
City,  he  spoke  of  his  dedication  to  defeating  President 
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pent  Democratic  women,  who  met  with  Mr.  Mondale  on 
Wednesday,  to  issue  a  statement  suggesting  that  NOW 
has  been  overzealous  in  its  efforts. 

'J‘  .••' .  -  This  deflected  the  most  combative  pressure  group, 
bntMondale  aides  were  unable  to  tamp  down  the  criti- 
".  dsm  that  flowed  from  editorial  pages  and  party  councils. 
Soma  Democratic  strategists  worried  that,  by  adopting 
the  interviewing  process  devised  by  Jimmy  Carter  in 
"IWfi,  Mir.  Mandate  was  reminding  voters  of  his  Carter 
...  .  connection,  which  is  one  of  Us  biggest  liabilities. 

Another  main  theme  of  the  criticism  was  acidly  sum- 
,  marizediy  Senator.  Gary  Hart  of  Colorado.  He  told  the 


Reagan,  But  he  resisted  suggestions  that  he  distance 
himself  further  from  Louis  Farrakban,  the  Nation  of 
Islam  leader  and  Jackson  supporter  whose  anti-Semitic 
remarks  have  disrupted  efforts  to  solidify  Democratic 
support  among  Jews. 

The  Mondale-Jackson  meeting  seemed  a  success  to 
some  reporters  and  to  people  who  sat  In  and  a  stand-off  to 
others.  Thus  it  underscored  the  problem  that  Mr.  Jackson 
represents  for  Mr.  Mondale  and  the  Democrats.  That  Mr. 
Jackson  could  be  a  formidable  force  in  the  fall  campaign 
no  one  doubts.  But  Mr.  Mondale's  advisers  came  away 
from  Kansas  City  still  worried  about  whether  that  force 
can  be  blended  Into  a  smoothly  running  Democratic  ef¬ 
fort.  “His  middle  gear  is  broken,”  lamented  one  Mondale 
adviser,  referring  to  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  post-primary  period  has  been  a  busy  but  not  nec¬ 
essarily  productive  time  for  Mr.  Mondale.  The  running- 
mate  search  has  generated  plenty  of  headlines  and  televi¬ 
sion  pictures.  It  has  also  dramatized  Mr.  Mondale’s  polit¬ 
ical  liabilities  and  frayed  the  party  unity  it  was  designed 
to  promote.  And  the  weeks  of  heavy  publicity  have  not 
improved  Mr.  Mondale's  standing  in  the  polls.  The  New 
York  Times /CBS  News  Poll  last  week  showed  him  trail¬ 
ing  Mr.  Reagan  by  IS  points.  With  the  approach  of  the 
convention,  a  week  when  Mr.  Mondale  will  have  the  polit¬ 
ical  spotlight,  his  task  is  to  show  that  he  can  can  convert 
that  exposure  into  political  gains. 
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Court  Leans 
To  the  Right 
On  Criminals 


THROUGHOUT  its  1983-84  term,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  had  often  come  down 
firmly  an  the  side  of  expanding  police 
powers.  Last  week,  in  a  decision  quickly 
applauded  by  President  Reagan  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  the  Court  said  evidence 
seized  with  a  search  warrant  that  proves  to  be 
defective  doesn't  always  have  to  be  thrown  out. 

In  a  S-to-3  ruling  announced  on  the  last  day 
of  its  term,  the  Court  narrowed  the  70-year-old 
exclusionary  rule  that  prohibits  the  use  of  ille¬ 
gally  seized  evidence  in  a  criminal  trial.  In  the 
decision,  which  stemmed  from  a  narcotics  in¬ 
vestigation  in  Burbank,  Calif.,  the  Justices  held 
that  evidence  could  be  used  when  investigators 
had  acted  in  a  “reasonable”  manner  even  if 
their  search  warrant  turned  out  to  be  technically 
flawed,  as  was  the  case  in  California.  In  related 
but  separate  rulings,  the  Court  by  a  7-to-2  mar¬ 
gin  reinstated  a  murder  conviction  that  had  been 
overturned  by  a  Massachusetts  court  because  of 
a  defect  in  a  search  warrant,  and,  in  a  5-to-4  rul¬ 
ing,  said  that  illegally  obtained  evidence  can  be 
used  in  civil  deportation  hearings. 

As  had  been  true  during  much  of  the  term, 
many  of  last  week’s  decisions  —  some  of  them 
far-reaching  —  were  largely  shaped  by  the 
Court’s  conservative  bloc.  Among  other  things, 
the  Justices  last  week: 

•  Agreed,  7  to(0,  that  a  state  antidiscrimina¬ 
tion  law  could  be  used  to  force  the  Jaycees  in 
Minnesota  to  admit  women.  The  Court  over¬ 
turned  a  Federal  appeals  court  decision,  which 
said  the  Minnesota  law  violated  the  chapter 
members’  constitutional  rights  of  association, 
as  the  national  Jaycees  organization  had 
argued.  Associate  Justice  William  J.  Brennan 
Jr.,  who  wrote  the  majority  opinion,  said  that 
the  Court  was  “persuaded  that  Minnesota’s 
compelling  interest  in  eradicating  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  its  female  citizens  justified  the  im¬ 
pact  that  applications  of  the  statute  to  the  Jay¬ 
cees  may  have  on  the  male  members’  assoda- 
tional  freedoms.”  Women’s  groups  had  taken  a 
keen  interest  in  the 


case,  arguing  that  in 
many  communities  the 
careers  of  women  in 
business  had  been  set 
back  because  they 
couldn't  join  Jaycee 
chapters  as  anything 
but  associates. 

•  Upheld,  5  to  3,  a 
Federal  law  that 
makes  college  men 
who  do  not  register  for 
the  draft  ineligible  for 
Government  scholar¬ 
ship  assistance.  Chief 
Justice  Warren  E. 
Burger,  writing  for  the 
majority,  said  the  law 
did  not,  as  had  been 
argued,  discriminate 
unconstitutionally 
against  the  poor.  Rath¬ 
er,  he  said,  the  statute 
“treats  all  nonregis¬ 
trants  alike,  denying 
.  aid  to  both  the  poor  and 
the  wealthy.” 

Associate  •  In  a  decision  re- 

Justice  garded  as  a  test  of  a 

Byron  R.  White  Federal  law  that  guar- 

■■■WMi  an  tees  a  “free  appro¬ 
priate  public  educa¬ 
tion”  for  handicapped  children,  ruled  unani¬ 
mously  that  public  school  systems  had  to  pro¬ 
vide  certain  support  services  to  allow  disabled 
children  to  attend  classes. 

•  Ruled,  5  to  4,  that  prisoners  are  not  cov¬ 
ered  by  constitutional  guarantees  of  privacy. 
“The  recognition  of  privacy  rights  for  prisoners 
in  their  individual  cells,”  Chief  Justice  Burger 
wrote,  “simply  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the 
concept  of  incarceration  and  the  needs  and  ob¬ 
jectives  of  penal  institutions.” 

•  Agreed,  5  to  4,  that  a  Federal  law  barring 
editorials  on  public  radio  and  television  stations 
that  receive  money  from  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  was  unconstitutionaL 

•  Ruled  unanimously  that  anyone  accused 
of  even  a  minor  crime  ami  held  in  police  custody 
had  to  be  advised  of  his  right  to  remain  silent. 
But,  the  Justices  said,  a  driver  pulled  over  for  a 
possible  traffic-law  violation  is  not  in  custody 
ami  does  not  have  to  be  given  such  an  advisory. 

The  Court  postponed  action  on  a  number  of 
cases  until  its  fell  term  begins,  among  them  a 
decision  on  whether  drugs  taken  from  students 
in  unlawful  searches  by  public  school  teachers 
may  be  used  as  evidence  in  court. 

Writing  for  the  majority  in  last  week's  Cali¬ 
fornia  exclusionary  rule  decision,  Associate  Jus¬ 
tice  Byron  R.  White  stressed  the  “social  costs” 
of  the  rule.  “The  marginal  or  nonexistent  bene¬ 
fits  produced  by  suppressing  evidence  obtained 
in. ..reliance  on  a  subsequently  invalidated 
search  warrant  cannot  justify  the  substantial 
cost  of  exclusion,"  he  said.  Sharply  dissenting. 
Justice  Brennan  said  the  derision  “will  prove  in 
time  to  have  been  a  grave  mistake.” 

President  Reagan  said  of  the  ruling:  “I 
loved  it-”  So  did  the  Justice  Department.  A 
spokesman  said  it  recognized  “the  principle  that 
the  ascertainment  of  troth  is  a  priority  in  jour 
criminal  justice  system.”  But  a  spokesman  for 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  said  that  as 
a  result  of  the  decision  “the  Fourth  Amendment 
will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on.” 
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British  Custom 
Officials  Open  a 
Pandora’s  Crate 

By  international  convention  and 
custom,  the  diplomatic  pouch  is  in¬ 
violate.  It  takes  many  forms  and 
may  include  many  disparate  items. 
In  an  airport  outside  London  last 
week,  the  pouch  was  in  fact  two 
crates  addressed  to  the  Nigerian 
Foreign  Ministry  from  its  diplomatic 
mission  in  London.  British  customs 
found  them  suspicious  because  they 
did  not  have  the  necessary  docu¬ 
ments  and  diplomatic  escort. 

One  crate,  on  board  a  Nigerian 


Airways  cargo  plane,  contained  a  Ni¬ 
gerian  politician  in  exile.  Umaro 
Dikko,  wanted  by  the  military  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  charges  of  amassing 
great  wealth  through  theft  and  cor¬ 
ruption.  Mr.  Dikko,  found  in  a 
drugged  stupor,  was  Minister  of 
Transport  in  the  Government  of 
President  Shehu  Shagari,  whom  the 
military  overthrew  last  New  Year’s 
Eve.  Crated  with  Mr.  Dikko  and 
equipped  with  drugs  and  a  syringe 
was  a  man  identified  as  an  Israeli. 
Denying  any  official  Nigerian  role  in 
the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Dikko,  who 
has  vowed  to  overthrow  Nigeria's 
military  rulers,  the  Nigerian  High 
Commissioner,  Maj.  Gen.  Halidu 
Hananiya,  blamed  “some  patriotic 
friends  of  Nigeria.” 


The  second  crate  contained  two 
men  whom  officials  described  as  of 
“Middle  Eastern  appearance”  and 
who  may  have  helped  seize  Mr. 
Dikko  near  his  luxury  home  Thurs¬ 
day.  Yesterday,  four  people  of  the  17 
originally  detained  were  being  held 
for  questioning,  including  the  three 
men  in  the  crates  believed  to  be 

among  the  abductors.  The  police 
were  trying  to  ascertain  whether 
they  were  “international  merce¬ 
naries.”  Mr.  Dikko  was  treated  in  a 
hospital  under  heavy  guard. 

A  day  after  the  incident,  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  Government  appeared  to  re¬ 
taliate.  Forty-five  minutes  after  a 
British  airliner  took  off  from  Lagos, 
the  Nigerian  capital,  it  was  ordered 
back  “for  security  reasons.”  The 
plane’s  222  passengers  were  allowed 
to  leave  the  airport,  but  the  plane 
was  held.  Yesterday,  Britain  re¬ 
leased  the  Nigerian  plane,  and  Ni¬ 
geria  was  expected  to  do  the  same 
for  the  British  airliner. 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatch¬ 
er's  Government  has  been  trying  to 
organize  a  strong  international  stand 
against  diplomatic  terrorism.  At  the 
same  time,  it  does  not  wish  to  strain 
ties  with  its  former  African  colony, 
which  is  a  big  marketeer  its  exports 
and  where  12,000  Britons  reside. 

Honduras  Seeks 
A  Better  Deal 

If  the  United  States  has  been  able 
to  count  on  any  country  in  Central 
America,  it  has  been  Honduras.  Sol¬ 
idly  wedded  to  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  anti-Marxist  cause,  the  lit¬ 
tle  country  has  served  as  a  training 
base  for  Salvadoran  soldiers,  as  a 
refuge  and  launching  area  for  anti- 
Sandinista  Nicaraguan  rebels  and  as 
a  site  for  American-sponsored  mili¬ 
tary  airfields.  Last  week,  Honduran 
officials  indicated  they  wanted  more 
of  a  say  about  the  country’s  role  in 
American  policy  and  a  better  price 
for  its  services. 

For  the  past  three  months  there 
have  been  signs  of  growing  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  Honduras's  seeming  do¬ 
cility,  which  led  to  jokes  among 


Latin  Americans  about  the  country 
being  the  latest  adefitkm  to  the  Amer- 
ican  carrier  fleet.  Three  months  ago 
Gen.  Gustavo  Alvarez  M&rtinez,  the 
fervently  anti-Communist  military 
commander,  who  cooperated  fully 
with  Washington,  was  ousted  by  fel¬ 
low  officers  and  a  more  independent 
attitude  toward  the  United  States  has 
been  developing  since. 

Honduran  military  officials  said 
they  would  seek  revisions  in  a  1954 
agreement  that  governs  military 
relations.  They  said  they  wanted 
more  control  over  American  mili¬ 
tary  personnel  than  the  agreement 
called  for.  more1  economic  aid  and 
better  terms  of  trade,  and  a  scaling 
down  of  military  exercises  that  have 
placed  a  heavy  strain  on  Honduras’s 
finances.  The  desire  to  revise  the 
agreement  was  news  to  American 
Ambassador  John  D.  Negroponte, 
who  said  that  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  discuss  changes. 
The  Hondurans  have  also  indicated 
that  the  Nicaraguan  rebels  may  no 
longer  be  welcome,  particularly 
after  the  shutdown  of  American  fi¬ 
nancing  for  their  operations. 


Beirut  Tries 
To  Get  Together 

The  guns  fell  silent  in  Beirut  last 
week.  Civilians  cheered  as  the  recon¬ 
stituted  Lebanese  Army  took  control 
from  warring  militias  across  the 
city.  But  the  Syrian-arranged  cease¬ 
fire  was  shaky  at  first.  The  militias 
withdrew  their  big  guns  but  they  re¬ 
mained  armed  and  close  at  hand.  Re¬ 
sumption  of  operations  at  the  seaport 
and  the  international  airport,  for¬ 
merly  guarded  by  American  ma¬ 
rines  and  closed  since  February,  was 
delayed  until  tomorrow. 

Milita  men  watched  suspiciously 
from  both  sides  while  army  units 
bulldozed  barriers  of  sand,  car 
wrecks  and  other  debris  on  the 
Green  Line  separating  the  Moslem 
and  Christian  parts  of  the  dty.  Free 
flow  of  traffic  was  delayed,  ostensi¬ 
bly  until  sector  crossings  could  be  re¬ 
paved.  Three  new  crossings  were 
due  to  open  later  today.  Relatives  de¬ 


manding  the  release  of  hundreds  erf. 
young  hostages  held  by  various  mili¬ 
tias  temporarily  blocked  the  only 
operative  crossing.  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  promised  to  help,  but  for  many 
it  was  too  late.  Most  erf  the  hostages 
“no  longer  ftria,"  said  a  Christian 
offidaL 

In  Tripoli,  Lebanon's  second  dty, 
42  people  were  killed  in  fighting  be¬ 
tween  Moslem  fundamentalists  of 
the  Unification  Movement  and 
Syrian-backed  Arabs  before  a  cease¬ 
fire  was  arranged. 

Subcontinental 
Ups  and  Downs 

For  India’s  many  conspiracy  theo¬ 
rists,  Pakistan  ranks  alongside  the 
C.IA.  as  a  suspected  instigator  of  - 
every  kind  of  mischief.  But  last 
week,  after  Pakistani  authorities  in 
Lahore  persuaded  nine  hijackers  to 
surrender  and  freed  255  passengers 
and  crew  members  from  a  oomman-  ; 
deered  Indian  Airlines  jet,  officials 
in  New  Delhi  said  relations  with 
their  neighbor  bad  readied  a  “high 
point  of  cooperation  and  good  will.” 

The  hijackers,  who  were  identified 
as  Sikhs,  boarded  the  plane  at  Srina¬ 
gar,  Kashmir,  and  forced  it  to  fly  to 
Lahore.  At  first,  they  threatened  to 
blowup  the  aircraft  together  with  its 
passengers — unless  the  Indian  Gov¬ 


ernment  freed  Sikh  prisoners  «r- 
rested  to  last  moreh’seiasbes  taPm* 
jaK  evacuated  remztfiting  troops 
from  the  GoJdenTemple  to  Anuttsar 
and  paid  $25  million  to  repair  daro* 
flg^rtw^iffyy^Mi-y  iuiftererf when  In¬ 
dian  troops  wrested-  the  compound 
from  Sikh  terrorists.  But  after  17 
hours  of  discussions  with  Pakistani 
officials,  they  surrendered  wi tot** 

apparent  recompense.  - 

.  Far*  in  Kashmir.  Prime  Minister 

TwBra  Cmiifhi’S  OSttral  GOKftPIBgS 

ousted  a  cntfcof  Mis.  Gandhi's  poli- 
cies.  Chief  Minister  Farooq  Abdul¬ 
lah,  successor  to  Sheik  Mohammed 
Abdullah,  the  regional  hero  who  died 
in  1982,  was  accused  of  abetting  Sikh 
"anfinaUrtMiTsm:"  The  Government 
gave  hh  job  to  Ghuiam  Mohammad 
Shah,  £>r-  Farooq’s  brother-in-law. 
Thousands  of  Farooq  supporters  ig¬ 
nored  a  Government  curfew  to. pro¬ 
test  bis  ouster. 

'Bffit  Freadenhefm 
and  Henry  Gkriger 


A  Correction 

In  The  Week  in  Review  fast  Sun¬ 
day,  a  caption  with  a  picture  of  the 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson  in  Managua  in¬ 
correctly  identified  the.  Nicaraguan 
official  with  him.  He  was  Defense 
Minister  Humberto  Ortega  Saave¬ 
dra,  brother  of  the  junta  coordinator, 
Daniel  Ortega  Saavedra. 


Verbatim:  A  Warning  Unheeded 


“I  told  him  it  was  not  wise  to  ride  two  bancas  (canoes).  I 
said,  ‘It  will  be  dangerous.  If  something  happens  to  you,  the 
Government  will  be  at  a  disadvantage.  There  will  be  a 
stigma.  We  will  be  called  a  nation  of  barbarians.’  ” 

ftmeMaR.  Marcos, 

wife  of  PhiSppinePreskient  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos,  testifying  about  her  advice 
to  Benlgno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  in  New  York  City  three  months  before  he  was 
assassinated  at  Manila  airport  last  August. 


*  - 
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A  Rare  Flower  in  Latin  America,  Democracy  Shows  Delicate  New  Buds 


For  Military 
In  Brazil,  a 


By  ALAN  RIDING 


Riode  Janeiro 
kY  repeatedly  vetoing  proposals  for  direct 
Presidential  elections  this  year,  Brazil’s  out¬ 
going  military  Government  has  provoked 
such  disarray  among  its  followers  that  an  op¬ 
position  victory  now  seems  possible,  even  under  the 
military’s  own  restricted  succession  rules. 

Although  a  prolonged  nationwide  campaign  for 
“direct  elections  now”  failed  in  its  immediate  objec¬ 
tive,  the  anger  and  frustration  it  aroused  appears  to 
have  eroded  official  control  over  the  686-member  elec¬ 
toral  college,  which  will  pick  the  next  President  on 
Jan.  15.  Contributing  to  the  mood  of  polarization  is 
strong  animosity  stirred  in  the  ruling  Democratic  So¬ 
cial  Party  by  the  possibility  that  the  official  candidate 
will  be  Paulo  Salim  Maluf ,  a  wealthy  conservative  and 
former  governor  of  Sao  Paulo  State,  who  has  won  over 
many  party  delegates  with  political  and  economic 
favors.  Last  week,  clearly  inspired  by  the  swelling 
stop-Maluf  movement.  Vice  President  Aureliano 
Chaves  abandoned  his  bid  for  the  party’s  nomination 
and  joined  a  dissident  Liberal  Front  that  is  expected  to 
support  the  opposition  candidate. 

The  opposition,  headed  by  the  Brazilian  Demo¬ 
cratic  Movement  Party,  is  trying  to  close  ranks  behind 
Tancredo  Neves,  a  respected  74-year-old  moderate 
and  governor  of  Minas  Gerais  State.  Mr  Neves’s  can¬ 
didacy  could  reassuresectors  of  the  armed  forces  that 
fear  that  a  return  to  democracy  would  bring  a  leftist 
radical  to  power.  But  in  a  country  where  political  par¬ 
ties  and  labor  organizations  are  weak  and  the  tradition 
of  elitist  rule  is  strong,  the  military  still  holds  cards, 
notably  the  option  of  sponsoring  a  noncontrovezsial 
army  officer  as  an  interim  President  to  guide  the  coun¬ 
try  from  dictatorship  to  democracy. 

The  greatest  puzzle  of  the  last  six  months,  how¬ 
ever,  is  tow  the  Government  of  Gen.  Joao  Baptists  Fi¬ 
gueiredo  has  allowed  the  succession  process  to  slip  out 
of  control  amid  bitter  divisions  in  the  military  and  its 
allies  in  the  ruling  party.  In  December,  General  Fi- 
gneiredo  renounced  his  prerogative  of  “coordinating” 
the  presidential  selection  process,  promising  to  sup¬ 
port  the  civilian  nominated  at  the  party  convention  in 
September.  The  President  was  thought  to  favor  the  In¬ 
terior  Minister,  Mario  Andreazza,  and  to  oppose  Vice 
President  Chaves,  although  Mr.  Maluf  was  already  the 
front-runner.  By  January,  millions  of  Brazilians  were 
demonstrating  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  per¬ 
mit  presidential  elections  this  year,  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  fears  could  bring  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the 
polls.  The  amendment  narrowly  failed  to  win  the  re¬ 
quired  two-thirds  majority  In  Congress  on  April  25. 


- -  »  »»««.■  J-n„  -.1 

Anrupv  wimmwai 


Hoping  to  appease  the  public  and  supporters  anx¬ 
ious  to  avoid  the  label  of  “enemies  of  democracy,”  the 
Government  then  sponsored  an  amendment  setting  di¬ 
rect  elections  for  1988.  But  when  sub-amendments  de¬ 
manding  immediate  presidential  elections  seemed 
likely  to  be  adapted  on  June  28,  the  Government 
abruptly  withdrew  its  proposal  and  ended  the  debate. 

Attention  swung  back  to  the  electoral  college  and 
the  party  selection  process.  Last  month.  Mr.  Maluf. 
apparently  aware  of  his  limited  popularity  outside  the 
circle  of  party  delegates  he  has  courted,  blocked  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  let  members  of  the  ruling  party  around  the 
country  indicate  their  preference.  The  beneficiary 
would  probably  have  been  Vice  President  Chaves.  His 
support  for  direct  elections  had  won  him  the  enmity  of 
General  Figueiredo,  but  perils  showed  him  far  ahead  of 
Mr.  Maluf.  He  was  also  backed  by  President  Figueire- 
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Lining  up  to  vote  In  Guatemala  last  week. 


do's  still-influential  predecessor,  Gen.  Ernesto  GeiseL 

Divisions  in  the  ruling  political  apparatus  have  led 
the  opposition  to  accelerate  its  plans.  Governor  Neves 
is  widely  recognized  as  the  politician  most  likely  to 
unite  the  four  legal  apposition  parties  and  attract  anti- 
Mai  uf  voters  in  the  official  party.  Because  he  would 
have  to  resign  as  governor  of  Minas  Gerais  by  Aug.  15' 
—  six  months  before  the  electoral  college  meets — the 
Democratic  Movement  Party  is  expected  to  hold  its 
convention  early  next  month.  Opposition  strategists 
are  counting  on  an  alliance  between  Mr.  Neves  and 
Mr.  Chaves,  a  former  governor  of  Minas  Gerais,  who 
last  week  called  for  the  formation  of  a  government  of 
national  conciliation.  The  governing  party  has  had  a 
36-seat  majority  in  the  electoral  college,  but  if  only  19 
delegates  switched  sides,  the  opposition  would  win. 
Considerably  more  than  19  are  thought  to  be  loyal  to 
Mr.  Chaves  or  determined  to  block  Mr.  Maluf,  al¬ 
though  intense  horsetrading  is  expected. 

Late  last  month,  a  deputy  of  the  official  party 
quoted  General  Figueiredo  as  predicting  that  Mr. 
Maluf  would  capture  the  nomination  at  the  convention 
but  would  fail  to  win  is  the  electoral  college.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  remark  was  not  denied. 

Subject  to  the  vagaries  of  several  more  months  of 
political  maneuvering,  it  seems  possible  that  the  mili¬ 
tary  will  be  forced  to  accept  an  opposition  president  as 
the  price  of  preventing  a  return  to  full  democracy.  But 
many  observers  believe  the  principal  Government  ob¬ 
jective  Is  to  prevent  the  accession  of  a  radical  populist 
who  might  investigate  abuses  committed  during  two 
decades  of  military  rule.  If  so,  the  defeat  could  be 
more  apparent  than  real. 


Guatemala’s 
Voters  Take 
A  Small  Step 


By  STEPHEN  R3NZER 


Guatemala 

WORKMEN  were  busy  last  week  polishing 
brass  and  dusting  mahogany  desks  in  die 
downtown  building  that  housed  the  Guate¬ 
malan  Congress  until  it  was  dissolved 
more  titan  two  years  ago.  In  a  few  weeks,' the  desks 
win  be  occupied  by  the  88  deputies  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly  who  were  elected  Sunday.  They  will  work  on 
a  new  constitution,  Guatemala's  fifth  in  40  years,  that 
is  supposed  to  lead  the  country  back  to  civilian  rule. 

Consolidating  democracy  will  be  no  easy  task. 
Since  1954,  when  a  coup  sponsored  by  the  Central  Intel¬ 
ligence  Agency  ended  10  years  of  civilian  government, 
soldiers  have  dominated  the  country.  Some  of  the  mili¬ 


tary  regimes,  includiBg  that  of  Gen.  Fernando  Romeo 
T-nras  Garda,  who  ruled  from  1978  to  1982,  were 
among  the  most  repressive  in  recent  Latin  American 
history.  With  Guatemala  sharply  criticized  abroad  be¬ 
cause  of  the  severity  of  its  antiguerrilla  campaign  and 
with  its  economy  in  trouble,  the  army  says  it  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  return  to  the  barracks  and  let  politicians  try 
to  set  things  right. 

“The  military  model  is  archaic,  it  can  no  langer 
fonctiotC',  said^Jorge  Carpkj  NKxrtle,an  ambitious 
gwqupi^fiitoer  whose  newly  formed  National' 
Union  of  the  'Center  feisbed  strongly  -in  -the  votings 
“The  country  is  destroyed  economically,  socially  and 
morally.  The  tide  of  events  In  Central  America  and  the 

need  to  get  American  ata  flowing  again  have  forced  the 

military  to  recognize  that  things  cannot  continue  as 
they  have  been.” 

Panama  and  El  Salvador  are  also  in  the  midst  of 
transitions  to  democracy.  Honduras  is  under  civilian 
rule  after  a  succession  of  military  strongmen,,  and 
Nicaragua  has  promised  some  forth  of  election,  in 
November.  President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  have  praised  the  trend  toward 
democracy.  Further  south,  Argentine  President  Radi 
Alfonsfn  last  week  ousted  four  generals  and  his  vigor¬ 
ous  advocacy  of  constitutional  government  has 
strengthened  growing  antimilitary  movements  in 
Chile,  Brazil  and  Uruguay. 

In  Guatemala,  however,  the  process  faces  for¬ 
midable  obstacles.  The  army  is  accustomed  to  impos¬ 
ing  its  will,  by  whatever  means.  And  it  has  accumu- 
lated  considerable  economic  power,  it  owns  a  bank,  an 
insurance  company  and  other  lucrative  businesses. 
Also,  some  officers  worry  that  a  civilian  Government 
may  launch  investigations  into  the  political  assassina¬ 
tions  and  rural  massacres  that  have  become  a  deaden¬ 
ing  reality  in  this  spectacularly  beautiful  country. 

Proponents  of  democracy  could  take  heart  from 
Sunday's  results.  The  centrist  Christian  Democratic 
Party,  despite  losing  322  organizers  to  death  squads  in 
five  years,  finished  first,  surmising  even  its  own  lead¬ 
ers.  If  they  stay  together,  moderate  pasties,  headed  by 
the  Christian  Democrats,  will  have  a  strong  majority. 
The  ultraright  National  Liberation  Movement,  which 
has  been  described  as  “the  party  of  organized  vio¬ 
lence”  by  its  ailing  leader,  Mario  Sandoval  Alarcdn, 
will  be  unable  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  a  constitution 
providing  fordi  vision  of  power  and  political  freedom. 


45,000  Refugees  In  Mexico 

Whether  military  officers  will  respect  the  new  con¬ 
stitution,  expected  to  be  completed  early  next  year,  is 
another  mattes:.  The  presidential  election  slated  tar 
mid-1985  will  present  than  with  a  serious  ghaitowjgo 
and  no  one  is  ready  to.predtez  that  they  will  allow  the 
process  to  proceed  freely.  Gem  Oscar  Mfejfa  Vfctores, 
who  seized  power  in  a  palace  coup  in  August,  assured 
Ms  countrymen  that  democracy  was  indeed  coming. 
He  told  reporters  last  week  that  civilian  rule  was.now. 
possible  because  the  leftist  guerrilla  movement  had 
been  wiped  out  after  a  two-year  offensive  in  wfaich,  he 
conceded,  ‘taany  innocent  people  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it*’  mere  killed.  “There  is  .no  threat  remain¬ 
ing,”  the  general  asserted.  “Subversion  has  ended. 
Without  any  help  from  anyone,  we  have  gotten  rid  erf 
the  guerrillas.^ 

Othere  were  hot  so  stfre.  Several  new  deputies  said 
privately  that  thousands  of  people  still  actively  sup- 
port  rebel  groups.  More  than  45,000  Guatemalans  are 
livinginrefogee  camps  in  southern  Mexico-  Leaders  of 
the  centrist  parties  said  they  would  press  for  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  constitution  to  legalize  Marxist  groups, 
which  are  anathema  to  the  mitttaxy. 

They  wouklalso  offer  amnesty  to  rebel  guerrillas. 
“We  are  talking  about  &  genuine  amnesty,”  Mr.  Car- 
pfo  Nicolle  said,  “not  the  kind  we  have  had  In  the  past, 
where  yen  surrender  and  then  you  are  killed.” 

Guatemala's  leaders,  are  .anxkios  ’to  show,  the 
United  Stotes:Congres&-  that  they  deserve 
aid,  although  they  have  spurned  military  aid  since 
1977..  Allowing-  cftfHans  to  take  power,  tbey  reason, 
will  go  along  way  ttmardaccomplishing  that  'end.  The? 
officer  corps  is  believed  to.  be  quietly  searching  for  a . 
presidential  candidate  who  will  be  palatable  to.  Wash¬ 
ington  without  threatening  the  .army's  power,  * 

“The  elections  this  week  were  a  triumph' fm-  th» 
democratic  center  and  foe  denwcraticJefr  " 

Marco  Vink±»-<^rezoAr6valo,  the  41-year-aIdChri£ 
tian  Democratic  Leader, wbo.llke  MhCarptoNteoUe,  is 
already  running:  for  president;  “But  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go.” 
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Whaling  Restrictions  and  a  Dispute  With  the  Russians  Add  to  the  Woes 


Secret  Printing  Thrives 


An  Ebb  Tide  for  Japan’s  Fishing  Industry 


ByCLYDEHABEBMAN 


TOKYO  —  The  Soviet  Union  startled  Japan  last 
thatbyyear*®  end  l^wuuldta^ni-, 


-B .  . . . 

uenm  countries.  Officiate  inTokyo  said  last  week  that 
rwwWno— Unless  a  new  acconi 


ennen  to  catch  salmon  and  sea  treat  in  Soviet  waters  of 

the  northern  Pacific. 

At  about  the  3ame  time,  environmentalists  prevailed 
ata  meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  erf  thelnteiTiatlODa]  Whaling 
Coramissitm,  which  ordered  a  36  percent  reduction  In  the 
number  of  intake  whales  that  Japan  may  hunt  next  year 
in  tte  Antarctic.^  say  that  to^pa^  stunned 

would  he  a  grave  understatement  With  »ofiye^edr 
worldwide  moratorium  nn 

rffettin  1988,  they  luri  hoped  to  enjoy  one  more  year  of 
relatively  normal  whaling.  Instead,  talk  hasgrown  mure 
Insistent  here  about  dropping  rint  nf  rtw  atwtipg  lammla. 
siqn  and  standing  alone  on  a  practice abhorred  insome 
conMaa  of  the  world  but  defended  by  many  Japanese  as  a 
cultural  imperative.  ' 

...  While  unrelated,  the  two  Loddeatademomfratcd  how 
Japanese  fishermen  depend  an  the  skill  of  their  ifitenia- 
timial  negotiators  as  much  as  on  their  own  talents/lhey 
are  more  than  willing  to  pay  large  foes  tor  the  right  to  fish 
in  other  countries'  waters,  but  often  find  themselves 
treated  as  interlopers.  Ibis  year,  Indonesia  and  Maurita¬ 
nia  raised  their  fees  so  high  that  Japanese  boats  had  to 
withdraw  from  those  waters.  •  :  V.-  r-..-5": 

Fishermen  from.  Japan  are  also  altlci^  periodi- 
cally  f or  resorting  to  questionable  —  evbn  shocking  — 
methods,  such  as  killing  doljrfiins  en  masse  because  they 
poached  on  fishing  grounds.  Japanese  boatsare  often 
seized  for  straying  into  proWWted,territory.^ 

The  Japanese  Government  sees  fishing  as  a  belea¬ 
guered  Industry  with  deep  historical  roots^  anlndustry 
that  needs  all  the  help  it  can  get  The  200-mile  fishing 
zones  established  by  someSO  countries, rising  fuel  costs 
and  changes  in  Japanese  dietaiy  haWtshave  afi^cMiitrib- 
utedtowhata 


bureaucratic  reserve,  "a  difficult  situation:”  Other  fish¬ 
ing  nations  have  been  adversely  affected  by  the  same 
conditions.  But  this  resource-poor  country  feels  the  ef¬ 
fects  more  keenly  than  most. 

Japan’s  g™™**  fish  harvest  of  11.3  million  tons  repre- 
:  sents  15  percent  of  the  worldwide  catch.  That  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  200  pounds  of  fish  a  year  for  every  Japanese,  al¬ 
though  only  a  part  is  consumed  by  humans;  much  of  it 
.  goes  for  fodder  and  fertilizer.  In  terms  of  dollar  value, 
the  Japanese  share  of  fish  offered  on  the  world  market 
comes  to  20  percent.  __  ,  . 

•  .  Although  a  $12-billion-a-year  industry,  fishing  in 
Japan  approaches  a  mom-and-pop  operation  in  daily 
practice.  Last  year,  according  to  Government  figures, 
there  were  212,000  fishing  companies  employing  fewer 
than  450,000  people.  Most  were  one-man  outfits,  plying 


small  motorized  boats  in  coastal  waters  where  fish 
“farms”  are  stocked  with  oysters,  yeUowtail,  prawn  and 
Dori,  a  long-popular  seaweed  leaf. 

Nearly  half  the  fisheries  failed  to  make  a  profit  in 
1983,  reflecting  difficulties  that  did  not  seem  likely  to  go 
away  even  if  the  Government  said  they  had  eased  slight¬ 
ly.  Some  were  familiar  to  many  industries,  especially 
overborrowing  and  inefficiency.  Other  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  seemed  peculiar  to  this  industry,  notably  the  fact 
that  fish  is  less  Important  than  it  once  was  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese.  Although  a  more  affluent  society  is  indulging  its 
taste  for  shrimp  and  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  tuna,  in 
most  homes  beef  has  supplanted  fish  Just  as  bread  has  cut 
into  rice  consumption.  Thirty  years  ago,  products  from 
the  sea  accounted  for  75  percent  of  animal-protein  intake 
in  the  Japanese  diet ;  the  figure  now  is  45  percent. 

Deep-sea  fishing  has  been  especially  hard-hit,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  advent  of  200-mile  exclusive  fishing  zones. 
The  annual  haul  from  operations  cm  the  high  seas 
has  declined  from  3.2  million  tons  a  decade  ago  to 
less  than  2.2  million  tons.  As  much  as  possible, 
Japan  has  tried  to  buy  its  way  into  foreign 
waters.  But  success  has  been  spotty,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  of  Vitgh  fees  demanded  by  other  countries 
but  also  because  of  diplomatic  and  environmen¬ 
tal  considerations  that  sometimes  have  little,  if 
anything,  to  do  with  fishing. 

The  Soviet  cancellation  of  its  fishing  agree¬ 
ment  with  Japan  may  be  an  example.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  some  officials  say,  that  the  Russians  are 
genuinely  concerned  about  salmon  depletion  in 
the  North  Pacific  and  want  to  protect  their  inter¬ 
ests  by  negotiating  a  better  deal.  But  others  sus¬ 
pect  that  toe  cancellation  reflects  strained  Japa¬ 
nese-Soviet  relations  on  broader  issues.  This  is  a 
recurring  phenomenon.  After  toe  Soviet  downing 
of  a  Korean  airliner  not  far  from  the  Japanese 
coast  last  September,  fishermen  cm  the  northern 
Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  reported  that  Soviet- 
patrols  were  stopping  them  more  frequently  for 
minor  treaty  violations. 

Japan’s  insistence  on  whale  hunt¬ 
ing  threatens  to  create  further  prob¬ 
lems.  Technically,  there  is  no  relation 
between  fishing  and  whaling.  But  if 
Japan  defies  the  moratorium  that  is 
to  go  into  effect  in  1988,  the  catch  its 
fishermen  are  allowed  to  take  in 
United  States  waters  will  be  sliced 
automatically  by  50  percent.  Wash¬ 
ington  has  also  indicated  that  it  will 
stop  importing  frozen  fish  from  Japa¬ 
nese  processors. 

This  country’s  whaling  industry 
is  valued  at  about  $40  million  a  year. 
Its  American  fishing  stake  is  about 
$750  million,  a  significant  portion  of 
that  industry’s  total.  Environmental¬ 
ists  are  betting  that,  in  the  end,  Japan 
will  put  aside  its  emotional  reactions 
to  the  whaling  ban  and  decide  to  go 
with  the  money. 
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ByBARNABYFEDER 


-  LONDON  -=“  Ofl  companies  and  the  lMge  corporate- 
investors  that  finance  offshore  espkxraticm  are  preparing 
tor  anther  round  of  toe'Brttiaib  version  x£  petnrieam 
writer  sifting  through  geological  dita'and  soundlng  out 
prospective  partners  toe  the  ninth  rW1'^ 

JScette  North  Sea  adventure  began  In 1984.  Bids  are  not 

due  until  Dec.  17,  but  the . 

risky  that  partfcfoants  have  , 
strat^y.  ' 

The  Government  is  — ■■■■—»  «-r r-— -■  • 

tor  MJtowmpW 
West  of  the  r 
islet< 


The  incentives  reflect  GoverrenentCmtoemaaNMm 

rf^odnctlM.  peHa  -  tufa  year 

t  estimates.  The  party  tofarfromo^however.  Tbe 

,C°ny«ny.  «; 

jyesttmated  that  more  than  &35jtiHloa  bangajrt 
1  recoverable  reserves  remain  from  the  original 

reserves  <rf  1L85  WUka.  It  adds  an  estimate  of 

rivm  Mtoon  barrels  of  otl^wa^Bq^l^TgPggg 
ttat  are  in 

Ac  conditions. 


Out? 


the  North  Sea  reached  record  levels  last  year,  and  In  May 

-  toe  Government  doubled  its  estimates  of  undiscovered 
reserves  in  the  central  and  northern  area.  In  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  production  was  13  percent  higher 
torn  1983,  mntdng  Britain  the  fifth  largest  producer,  fol¬ 
lowing  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  States 
and  Mexico. 

The  Clouded  Crystal  Ball 

Nevertheless,  Britain's  best  oil-producing  days  are 
tost  drawing  to  a  dose,  Government  and  industry  ex¬ 
perts  agree.  The  largest,  most  easily  exploited  North  Sea 
fields have  almost  certainly  all  been  developed. 

:  Politicians  and  economists  disagree  sharply  as  to 
Whether  Britain  will  have  a  soft  landing  on  re-entry.  I 
see*  growing  sense  of  optimism  in  the  oil  industry  about 
thefuture/’Nigel  Lawson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
said  last  month.  But  Labor  Party  leaders  predict  eco¬ 
nomic  (Bsaster  as  the  ofl  flow  slackens.  Neil  Kinoock^toe 
Labor  leader,  says  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher 
“has  squandered  our  fortune  of  oil  resources.  He  said 
the  Conservative  Government  “wasted"  oil  income  by 
rwrtnp  it  tor  unemployment  benefits  Instead  of  industrial 
subsidies  and  by  allowing  oil  profits  to  be  invested  over- 
seas  “financing  the  technological  development  of  our 

^Mostexpera  predict  that  annual  tar  revenue  from 
oil  will  pass  $15  billion  this  year  or  next,  about  8  percent 


Get  At 


of  all  Government  revenues.  Then  they  expect  toe 
favorable  Impact  of  oil  exports  on  Britain’s  trade  bal¬ 
ance  to  decline.  London  became  self-sufficient  in  oil  in 
late  1980,  five  years  after  the  first  North  Sea  oil  came 
ashore.  Last  year,  it  produced  80  percent  more  oil  and  re¬ 
lated  petroleum  liquids  than  it  needed.  By  the  mid-I990’s, 
however,  production  may  decline  50  percent  forcing  Brit¬ 
ain  to  import  more  oil  than  it  exports.  Tax  revenues  are 
expected  to  drop  even  more  sharply,  largely  because  the 
most  profitable  fields  have  been  developed  first  and  tax 
concessions  were  granted  to  encourage  newer  ernes. 

“At  1984  prices,  there  will  be  a  fall  in  oil  export  reve¬ 
nues  of  over  one  billion  pounds  ($1.4  billion)  per 'year  be¬ 
tween  1988-89  and  199344,”  said  David 
the  Social  Democratic  Party.  The  result,  he  said,  will  be 
balance  of  payments  problems  that  will  depress  the 
value  of  the  pound,  undermine  growth  and  boost  infla¬ 
tion.  To  fill  the  hole  in  toe  balance  of  payments,  he  said, 

industry  will  have  to  increase  exports  by  25  percCTt. 

The  Government  replies  that  it  has  placed  toe  coun¬ 
try  in  a  relatively  strong  position  to  make  a  gradual  ad¬ 
justment  to  declining  oil  output.  “We  have  put  the  brief 
but  important  era  of  North  Sea  growth  to  good  use. 
Chancellor  Lawson  insists.  Oil  has  helped  lower  inflation, 
pay  off  overseas  debts,  reduce  Government  borrowing 
(which  helped  reduce  interest  rates),  and  financed  anest 
_ —A  nwhioliin  ramtlMR  investments. 


Conservatives  contend  that  their  opponents  want  to 
sink  oil  revalues  into  propping  up  doomed  enterprises  tn- 
stead  of  encouraging  businessmen  to  seek  out  industries 
that  can  prosper.  But  Mrs.  Thatcher  is  not  totally  op¬ 
posed  to  Government  intervention  to  ease  the  impact  of 
the  oil  decline.  To  encourage  production,  the  Govern^ 
ment  is  pushing  for  exploration  in  frontier  areas  offshore 
and  for  relaxing  the  tax  burden  on  marginal  oil  fields^lt 
is  also  offering  subsidies  to  promote  the  creation  of  off¬ 
shore  supply  and  equipment  companies  that  could  can- 


To  the  Poles, 

Conspiracy 
Is  No  Theory 

By  MICHAEL  T.  KAUFMAN 

WARSAW  —  Just  as  a  Frenchman  might  say  with 
pride  that  he  was  in  the  resistance  in  World  War  II  or  a 
Norwegian  might  recall  his  days  in  the  underground,  a 
Pole  will  simply  say,  “I  was  in  the  conspiracy.”  In  few 
nwrtnns  is  there  such  a  deep-rooted  respect  for  clandes¬ 
tine  political  activity  and  few  governments  are  as  trou¬ 
bled  by  it  as  that  of  General  Wojiech  Jaruzelski. 

Last  week,  a  review  of  a  history  book  in  Polityka,  the 
infiiigmHai  weekly  with  dose  links  to  toe  Government, 
began  with  these  words:  “The  history  of  modem  Poland 
is  one  of  plots,  secret  organizations  and  conspiracies." 

This  tradition  of  collusion  and  intrigue,  so  ingrained 
in  the  national  psyche,  has  at  one  time  or  another  plagued 
almost  all  those  who  have  sought  to  rule  this  land, 
whether  foreigners  or  Poles.  Currently,  particularly 
since  the  imposition  of  martial  law  two  and  a  half  years 
ago,  the  Government  has  to  deal  with  masses  of  secretly 
printed  magazines,  tape  recordings  r  posters,  and  leaflets 
that  are  being  distributed  throughout  toe  country.  The 
materials  either  directly  challenge  the  Government  or 
simply  ignore  it,  appearing  as  artifacts  not  so  much  of  an 
underground  state  but  of  an  underground  society.  Young 
people  go  out  at  night  and  chalk  forbidden  symbols  on 
building  walls.  For  them  this  is  something  like  a  rite  of 
passage  into  Polish  adulthood. 

While  there  are  relatively  few  full-time  underground 
operatives  directing  these  activities,  there  are  perhaps 
tpns  of  thousands  of  men  and  women  who  work  at  regular 
jobs  but  devote  a  few  hours  a  week  to  writing,  typing, 
mimeographing,  taping  or  distributing  materials.  These 
range  from  translations  of  forbidden  books,  to  factory 
newsletters,  weekly  newspapers,  facsimile  postage 
stamps  bearing  the  Solidarity  logo  and  metal  lapel  pins 
saying  “Solidarity”  or  simply  “No." 

In  a  country  where  conspirators  of  the  past  are  me¬ 
morialized  and  cherished  with  thousands  of  monuments 
and  plaques,  acts  like  distributing  forbidden  leaflets  are 
often  perceived  as  patriotic  duties  establishing  a  nation¬ 
alistic  link  to  Polish  history.  Every  high  school  student 
knows  Hw*  throughout  the  19th  century  when  Poland  dis¬ 
appeared,  partitioned  by  its  neighbors,  toe  idea  of  toe  na¬ 
tion  was  sustained  and  preserved  through  secret  meet¬ 
ings  and  illicit  writings  and  clandestine  groups. 

A  History  of  Undergrounds 

One  of  Poland’s  greatest  heroes,  the  Byronlc  poet 
Adam  Middewicz,  is  admired  not  only  for  his  nationalis¬ 
tic  epics  but  tor  having  organized  student  underground 
organizations  to  agitate  tor  freedom  from  czarist  rule. 
Similarly,  school  children  are  aware  that  Marie  Curie, 
who  discovered  radium,  learned  chemistry  in  the  late 
1800’s  at  a  flying  university,  a  clandestine  academy  that 
was  the  precursor  of  the  contemporary  flying  universi¬ 
ties  at  which  Solidarity  activists  lecture  workers  about 
their  nation’s  unauthorized  history,  discussing  such 

events  as  the  Polish  victory  over  Bolshevik  armies  in  1921 

and  the  consequences  of  the  Molotov-Ribbentrop  pact  in 


The  memory  of  Polish  conspiratorial  resistance  to 
toe  Germans  in  World  War  II  is  kept  alive  by  official  ef¬ 
forts  and  family  accounts.  In  addition  to  the  preserved 
Nazi  death  camps  and  major  memorials,  there  are  hun¬ 
dreds  of  smaller  plaques  and  inscriptions  to  show  where 
three,  or  tour,  or  dozens  of  Poles  fell  in  the  defense  of  the 
fatherland-  Almost  all  of  these  are  adorned  with  fresh 

flowers  left  daily  by  ordinary  people  for  whom  theWea  of 

clandestine  resistancehas  become  linked  to  patriotism. 

Often,  toe  conspiratorial  tradition  is  a  family  legacy. 
For  example,  Adam  Mtahnik,  one  of  the  tour  key  Soli¬ 
darity  advisers  awaiting  trial  this  of 

preparing  to  overthrow  toe  system,  is  the  son  of  Osias 
cmr-htpr  who  as  a  member  of  the  illegal  prewar  Commu- 
by  the  Polish  semrliy  poUoe  to 
the  1920’s  and  1930's  on  similar  charged.  The  same  con¬ 
spiratorial  culture  of  police  informers,  toterrogations, 
riffftHtinnH  and  searches  that  confronted  the  antiestab- 
lishmeot  Communist  father  now  confronts  the  antiestab- 
lishmest  but  anti-Communist  son. 

Also  involved  with  Solidarity  are  a  number  of  men, 
now  in  their  60's,  whose  youth  was  spent  with  partisan 
Handing  units  fighting  Germans.  Further  compUcat- 
ing  the  situation  is  toe  fact  that  Poland  s  leaders  have 

also  included  people  who  were 
from  Joseph  Pilsudski,  who  organized  Polish  legions  in 
toe  last  years  of  partition,  to  Wiadyslaw  Gomulka,  toe 
postwar  Communist  leader,  who  conspired  against  both 
the  Pilsudski  Government  and  the  Nazi  occupiers.  Joseph 
Cyranklewic,  a  former  Prime  Minister,  not  only  orgim- 
teedpeasant  strikes  before  the  war  but  formed  a  resist- 
anceceUwMle  a  prisoner  in  AuschwiG  during  toe  war. 

Among  the  ySunger  Solidarity  activtets  andauppon- 
ers  thereare  menlike  Miroslaw  Chojecki,  wht^motoer 
took  part  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  a  hated  N  azi  admifostra- 
tor  There  is  J an  Lvdnski,  a  close  relative  of  Fekks  Peris, 
one  oftoe  fouSersofthe  old  PobsbS^^tParty,  and 
Kami  Modzelewski.  one  of  Mr.  Michnik  s  mentors.  Mr. 

also.  p^ardan^dneCom^ 
nist,  was  summoned  to  Moscow  m  the  late  W40s  and 

killed  In  one  of  Stalin’s  last  purges  of  the  Polish  party. 
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A  Presidential 
Swing  Tests 
Campaign  Notes 

President  Reagan  took  to  the  road 
last  week  in  his  first  extended  politi¬ 
cal  trip  of  the  summer,  testing  the 
bedrock  of  his  constituency  with  the 
standard  incumbent's  message —  an 
attack  on  Congress  —  and  his  own 
special  theme:  optimism  and  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future. 

To  the  Texas  Bar  Association 
meeting  in  San  Antonio,  Mr.  Reagan 
denounced  "liberal  leadership”  on 
Capitol  Hill,  which  he  said  has  hin¬ 
dered  him  in  bringing  peace  to  Cen¬ 
tral  America  and  from  bringing 
down  the  Federal  deficit.  But  as  he 
had  done  in  addressing  a  group  of  au¬ 
tomobile  workers  at  the  dedication  of 
a  new  General  Motors  plant  in  Lake 
Orion.  Mich.,  the  President  also 
claimed  credit  for  economic  success, 
proudly  saying  his  was  the  first  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  20  years  to  lower 
inflation  and  unemployment  at  the 
same  time.  And  as  he  did  before  pic¬ 
nickers  at  the  Spirit  of  America  festi¬ 
val  in  Decatur,  Ala.,  on  July  4th  and 
spectators  at  the  Pepsi  Firecracker 
400  stock  car  race  in  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  be  invoked  for  the  auto  workers 
the  flag,  the  family  and  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  respect  for  them  during  his 
Presidency.  "Our  country,"  Mr. 
Reagan  said,  "has  recaptured  the 
pride  and  community  spirit  that  was 
for  so  long  an  essential  part  of  our 
national  character.” 

Aides  traveling  with  the  President 
said  that  their  goal  —  recementing 
the  coalition  of  Northern  blue-collar 
workers  and  Southern  whites  that 
was  crucial  to  victory  over  Jimmy 
Carter  in  1980  —  is  being  helped  by 
Mr.  Reagan's  criticism  of  the  Rev. 
Jesse  Jackson,  who  has  made  per- 


AmodmdPM 


Former  sportscaster  back  at  the 
mike  at  a  stock  car  race  last  week  In 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


sonal  diplomacy  and  overseas  travel 
an  important  part  of  his  campaign. 
“We’re  getting  much  more  interest 
from  our  workers,"  (Hie  aide  said. 

Mr.  Reagan  last  week  questioned 
whether  Mr.  Jackson’s  recent  trip  to 
Cuba  violated  the  Logan  Act,  a 
broadly  worded  185-year  old  statute 
that  forbids  unauthorized  negotia¬ 
tions  by  private  citizens  with  foreign 
governments.  And  in  contrast  to  his 
praise  of  Mr.  Jackson's  trip  to  Syria 
in  January,  Mr.  Reagan  also  cau¬ 
tioned  against  any  Jackson  trip  to 
Moscow,  lest  he  interfere  with 
"things  that  might  be  going  on  in  the 
quiet  diplomatic  channels.”  Mr. 
Jackson  called  the  criticism  a  '‘polit¬ 
ical  ploy”  designed  to  disguise  what 
he  called  Mr.  Reagan’s  foreign 
policy  failures.  Privately,  a  senior 
Administation  official  acknowledged 
that  Mr.  Reagan  "was  taking  a  polit¬ 
ical  whack”  at  the  Democrats  by 
trying  to  force  Walter  F.  Mondale  to 
take  a  stand  on  Mr.  Jackson’s  per¬ 
sonal  diplomacy. 

Democrats  were  looking  forward 
to  faking  a  whack  at  Mr.  Reagan 
after  be  said  the  Social  Security 
might  need  ‘ ‘revamping."  The  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  politically  touchy  for 
Mr.  Reagan  since  he  unsuccessfully 
proposed  cuts  in  the  program  in  1981. 

Air  Florida 
Hits  Bottom 

Carrying  too  much  debt  and  too 
few  passengers.  Air  Florida  came  in 
for  a  financial  crash  landing  last 
week.  The  Miami-based  carrier, 
which  has  lost  nearly  $135  million  in 
the  last  three  years,  filed  a  bank¬ 
ruptcy  petition  seeking  protection 
from  creditors. 

It  was  the  third  airline  bankruptcy 
since  the  industry  was  deregulated 
in  1978,  but  Air  Florida  may  be  the 
first  whose  financial  ailments  prove 
terminal.  Its  predecessors  in  bank- 

rupcy  court,  Braniff  International 
and  Continental  Air  lines,  managed 
to  preserve  enough  assets  and  cut 
enough  costs  to  resume  operations. 
There  was  some  doubt  in  the  indus¬ 
try  that  Air  Florida  would  be  able  to 
follow  suit.  Once  viewed  as  a  deregu¬ 
lation  success  story,  the  airline  had 
been  hurt  more  and  more  by  in¬ 
creased  competition  for  popular 
Florida-based  routes. 


"Unlike  Continental,  which  reor¬ 
ganized  in  a  few  days,  Air  Florida 
doesn’t  have  any  assets  except  for 
some  airport  gates  and  slots.”  said 
Jack  Green,  an  industry  analyst  in 
Miami.  Air  Florida  said  it  had  assets 
of  $145.2  million  and  liabfities  of 
$221.4  million,  and  grounded  all  its 
aircraft  and  laid  off  all  employees, 
leaving  hundreds  of  bewildered  pas¬ 
sengers  stranded  with  few  other  car¬ 
riers  offering  to  honor  their  tickets. 

In  a  statement,  the  company  said 
it  expected  to  "promptly  resume 
service  on  its  Miami-London  route  as 
well  as  service  on  selected  domestic 
and  Caribbean  routes."  Court  hear¬ 
ings  begin  this  week,  but  Air  Flori¬ 
da’s  competitors  wasted  no  time  in 
making  plans  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 
Eastern  Airlines  said  it  had  already 
asked  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
for  the  Miami-London  route. 


The  Constitution  gives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  the  power,  when  Congress  is 
away,  to  fill  vacancies  for  public  of¬ 
fice  on  which  the  Senate  would  other¬ 
wise  have  a  say.  The  so-called  recess 
appointment  process  —  customarily 
exercised  between  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress  rather  than  when  the  legisla¬ 
tors  are  in  recess  —  is  not  thought  to 
be  intended  to  short-circuit  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  advice  and  consent.  But  that, 
critics  of  the  Administration 
charged,  is  exactly  how  President 
Reagan  was  using  it  last  week. 

®  The  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
Martha  R.  Seger.  a  conservative 
economist  who  is  a  professor  of  fi¬ 
nance  at  Centra]  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Detroit,  was  nominated  as  a 
member  of  the  Fed’s  board  of  gover¬ 
nors  in  May,  to  succeed  Nancy  Tee¬ 
ters,  a  liberal  Democrat,  whose  term 
had  expired.  Though  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee  narrowly  ap¬ 
proved  the  nomination  before  Con¬ 
gress’s  three-week  recess,  a  number 
of  Democrats  said  they  would  oppose 
it  on  the  floor.  Evidently  eager  to 
have  Miss  Seger.  a  strong  supporter 
of  Mr.  Reagan’s  economic  policies, 
participate  in  an  important  July 
meeting  of  the  Fed’s  senior  policy 
body,  the  recess  appointment  was 
made  Monday.  Under  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  she  can  serve  until  the  end  of 
the  1985  Congressional  session  with¬ 
out  confirmation.  "There  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  any  emergency',”  said  Sena¬ 
tor  William  Proxmire.  Democrat  of 
Wisconsin.  "There  are  six  other 
members  of  the  board  who  are  per¬ 
fectly  capable  of  monetary  policy  in 
the  weeks  ahead.” 

•  The  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com¬ 
mission.  Lando  W.  Zech  Jr.,  a  re¬ 
tired  vice  admiral  who  commanded 
the  Navy’s  first  nuclear  submarine, 
was  nominated  for  a  seat  on  the 
panel  two  weeks  ago  and  appointed 
and  sworn  in  last  week.  Donald  P. 
Hodel,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  said 
the  Administration  did  not  want  to  go 
through  “the  lengthy  confirmation 
process”  particularly  in  an  election 
year.  "We  felt  that  it  just  wasn’t  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  N.R.C.  to  operate 
without  a  full  complement."  Both  of¬ 
ficials  and  critics  of  the  troubled  nu¬ 
clear  industry  questioned  the  point, 
saying  the  commission’s  rulings 
would  be  more  credible  if  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  confirmed  normally. 

•  The  National  Council  on  the  Hu¬ 
manities.  Seven  new  members  of  the 
the  26-member  body,  which  advises 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Endow¬ 
ment  on  the  Humanities  were  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  their  nominations 
earlier  in  the  year  had  prompted  a 
strong  reaction  in  the  foundation  and 
academic  community,  on  the  ground 
that  while  many  of  them  have  some 
credentials  in  the  arts  they  lack 
background  in  the  humanities. 
Reservations  about  their  political 
views,  which  are  close  to  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan’s,  had  been  expected  from  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

Minneapolis 

Nurses  to  ¥s>£e 

The  strike  by  more  than  6,000 
registered  nurses  in  Minneapolis  and 
St.  Paul,  the  largest  such  walkout  in 
American  history,  may  at  last  be 
winding  down.  The  nurses,  who  have 
been  picketing  16  area  hospitals 
since  June  1,  are  scheduled  to  vote  on 
a  new  contract  tomorrow. 

"Our  committee’s  going  to  be  able 
to  unanimously  recommend  the  con¬ 
tract  settlement, "  said  Bob  Wiesner, 
labor  relations  representative  for  the 
Minnesota  Nurses  Association.  If  the 
agreement  is  approved,  nurses 
would  probably  begin  returning  to 
work  as  early  as  tomorrow  night  or 
Tuesday,  he  said. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  many  other 
industries,  a  disagreement  over  job 
security  led  to  the  strike,  which  has 
affected  nearly  half  the  hospitals  in 
the  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  area.  The 
struck  hospitals  have  attempted  to 
make  do  by  assigning  supervisors  to 
ward  duties,  postponed  elective  sur¬ 
gery  and  otherwise  cut  back  nones¬ 
sential  services. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Michael  Wright 


Platform  Committee  Makes  Modest  Economic  Proposals 


Democrats  Make  Plans  to 
Avoid  ‘Big  Spender’  Label 


By  PETER  T.  KILBORN 


WASHINGTON  —  They  won’t  propose  billion- 
dollar  programs  to  create  jobs,  although  there 
will  be  assurances  of  help  for  workers  in  fading 
industries.  They  will  endorse  child-care  pro¬ 
grams  for  working  mothers,  but  in  collaboration 
with  churches,  employers  and  other  private 
groups.  They  would  expand  the  nation's  pool  of 
bousing  for  the  poor,  but  first  they  would  reha¬ 
bilitate  the  housing  they  have  already  built  Sup¬ 
port  of  a  national  health  care  system  used  to  be 
the  acid  test  of  a  true  Democrat,  but  not  in  1984. 
They  would  leave  the  benefits  alone  and  curb  the 
inflation  in  doctors’  and  hospital  fees. 

These  are  not  the  same  old  Democrats.  On  the 
economic  issues  that  have  dominated  most  previ¬ 
ous  Presidential  campaigns,  the  platform  the 
Democratic  leadership  approved  last  week  is 
constructed  on  limits.  The  party  ofbigaadboun-- 
tiful  government  of  Roosevelt  and  Johnson  has 
drawn  a  plan  for  penny-wise,  efficient  govern¬ 
ment.  The  party  retains  its  historical  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  poor  and  neglected,  but  rather  than 
spend  new  money  to  help  them,  they  would  find  it 
by  shaving  the  growth  in  defense  spending. 

The  platform  was  controlled  largely  by  the 


forces  of  Walter  F.  Mondale.  But  it  was  laced 
with  concessions  to  Gary  Hart,  and  occasional 
bows  to  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson.  It  reads  like  the 
plan  of  an  enlightened  enterprise  seeking  a  better 
lot  for  its  employees  to  guarantee  growth  and 
prosperity  for  all.  It  says  its  programs  ought  to 
be  "affordable,”  and  it  calls  most  of  them  “in¬ 
vestments.”  relatively  small  commitments  now 
to  assure  high  returns  and  lower  spending  later. 

“It  Is  a  common  sense,  realistic  platform 
which  is  tempered  to  the  times,”  said  Stuart  £. 
Eizenstat,  President  Carter’s  chief  domestic 
policy  adviser  and  a  participant  in  some  of  the 
platform  negotiations.  “It  just  proves  that  Mon¬ 
dale  is  moderate,  cautious — I’m  not  going  to  say 
conservative  —  and  fiscally  prudent,”  said  Wal¬ 
ter  W.  Heller,  an  advise r  to  Mr.  Mondale’s  cam-, 
paign  and  chief  economist  to  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson. 

The  Democrats  will  attempt  ttfSeU  the  elector-  *’ 
ate  on  fesur-otohe  fixture  because  they  have  been 
cursed  by.  the  presentiarPresidenL  Reagan  ?sits-  • 
astride  the  health!  esr-todkihg ,  fastest-growing  i" 
economy  in  at  least  20  years.  Last  week  came  the 
latest  of  an  18-month  barrage  of  cheery  economic 
reports.  The  overall  unemployment  rate  in  June 
fell  to  7  percent  from  7.4  in  May.  That  puts  the 
rate  a  mere  percentage  pant  above  the  level  that 


both  patrura  - 

able.  And  the  tang-intractable  too- 
lessness  among  black  teawgen 
plunged  nearly  »  parentage  pates 
to  34  percent.  “We  most  reduce  these 
dangerously  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment,”  the  platform  authors  wrote, 
j«st  as  economic  growth  seemed  to 
be  beginning  to  do  the  job- 
The  Democrats  find  little  xo  pcatse 
in  the  economy's  performance.  They 
attribute  the  recovery  to  spending  in 
the  form  of  Reagan  Administration 
budget  deficits.  The  platform  assails 
them  In  the  same  terms  many  econo¬ 
mists  do,  but  with  a  strata  trf  resent¬ 
ment.  “Since  1981“  the  platform 
says,  “more  money  has  been  squan¬ 
dered  on  interest  payments  alone 
than  has  been  saved  by  all  Reagan’s 
mfts  in  domestic  spending.” 

Qualified  Protectionism 

A  theme  that  permeated  the  pri¬ 
mary  com  paign  — ■  industrial'  policy 

_ survived  in  the  platform  though 

with  touch  less  bite  than  its  strongest 
partisans,  particularly  in  the  AJ.L* 
C.I.O.,  desired.  Proposals  to  create  a 
national  development  bank  to  aid  ail¬ 
ing  industries  and  provide  growth 
funds  for  new  ones  were  rejected. 

:  Also  rejected  was  overt  commitment 
to  legislation  requiring  that  most  au¬ 
tomobiles  sold  in  the  United  States  be 
manufactured  here,  the  “domestic 
content”  bill  dear  to  the  United  Auto* 
mobile  'Workers.  The  platform  does 
endorse  protectionism  for  Industries 
afflicted  by  ^‘unfoir”  foreign  compe¬ 
tition.  But  in  return  for  Government 
support,  the  Democrats  would  re¬ 
quire  industry  to  use  the  umbrella  of 
protection  to  modernize  factories. 

Instead  of  big-money  commit¬ 
ments  to  an  industrial  policy,  the 
creation  of  a  largely  toothless  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Council,  is  pro¬ 
posed.  Though  the  commission  would 
be  powerless  to  order  changes  in  the 
economy,  for  the  first  time  it  would 
join  labor,  business  and  government 
in  a  national  industrial  planning  pro¬ 
cess similar  to  what  the  Japanese,  in 
particular,  have  developed  to  their  cotadderaUe 
advantage  in  world  trade. 

In  sozne  important  respects,  the  Democrats  ap¬ 
pear  ambivalent  in  some  cases  and  even  support¬ 
ive  in  others  of  positions  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  also  holds.  The  Democrats  raise  ominous 
questions  about  deregulation  of  the  nation’s 
banking  system.  But  the  systra  now  allows  com- 
sumers  to  receive  nearly  as  high  interest  on  their 
deposits  as  corporations.  With  that  in  mind,  per¬ 
haps,  the  party  recommends  only  that  bank 
deregulation  be  given  “a  careful  look.” 

And  just  as  the  White  House  does,  the  Demo¬ 
crats  call  for  a  simplification  of  the  tax  system. 
The  distinction  the  Democrats  make  is  that  it  be 
“more  equitable  and  more  progressive.”  They 
would  require  that  taxpayers  with  incomes  over 
$60,000  relinquish  the  last  of  the  Administration’s 
three  tax  cuts.  But  like  the  supply-side  econo¬ 
mists  who  advise  the  White  House,  they  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  savhig"fbr  -private  "trftmatment.  — 

-In  Satr  Francisco,  the  Democrats  might  have 
liked  to' offer  mare,  said*  Arthur  Cantof,1  an 
A.F.L.-C.I.O.  economist  who  participated  in  the 
platform  discussions.  “But  we're  being  pretty 
careful  about  programs  where  we’re  asking  for 
money,”  he  said.  “Anyone  would  be  a  jackass  not 
to  worry  about  deficits.'’ 


New  Burford  Appointment  Irritates  Old  Wounds 


Environment  Shrinks  as  Political  Issue 


By  PHILIP  SHABECOFF 


WASHINGTON  —  It  was  classic  political 
gaffe,  constructed  of  careless  staff  work  and 
atrocious  timing.  Last  week,  on  the  eve  of  a 
luncheon  called  by  President  Reagan  to  make 
peace  with  moderate  environmental  groups,  the 
White  House  released  the  news  that  Anne  M.  Bur- 
ford,  who  was  forced  last  year  to  resign  as  head 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  had 
been  selected  to  head  an  Administration  advisory 
group  that  deals  with  oceans  and  atmosphere. 

White  House  officials  said  no  provocation  was 
intended.  But  the  environmental  groups’  leaders 
reacted  with  predictable  outrage,  calling  Mrs. 
Burford  a  symbol  of  all  that  was  wrong  with 
White  House  environmental  policies.  Instead  of 
opening  a  dialogue  with  a  constituency  outspo¬ 
kenly  critical  of  the  Reagan  Administration,  the 
luncheon  served  largely  to  reopen  old  wounds. 

It  also  seemed  to  rekindle,  however  briefly, 
what  had  become  a  flickering  partisan  political 
debate  that  once  looked  to  be  a  fruitful,  even 
juicy  issue  for  the  1984  Presidential  campaign. 
When  Mrs.  Burford  was  running  the  environmen¬ 
tal  agency  and  James  G.  Watt  was  Secretary  erf 
the  Interior,  their  policies  and  actions  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  minute  scrutiny  and  endless  attack.  Na¬ 
tional  environmental  groups  charged  that  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  seeking  to  undermine  hard-won 
gains  in  reducing  pollution  and  protecting  public 
lands  and  resources.  With  an  unflattering  spot¬ 
light  on  Mr.  Reagan’s  two  chief  environmental 
officers,  the  Republicans  appeared  vulnerable. 

But  in  politics,  as  in  love  and  juggling,  timing 
is  everything— and  the  optimal  timing  for  parti¬ 
san  exploitation  of  the  issue  may  have  passed. 

That  is  in  part  because  of  skillful  damage  con¬ 
trol.  Both  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  appointed  to 
succeed  Mrs.  Burford,  and  William  p.  Clark,  who 
took  over  Interior,  have  been  adroitly  defusing 
what  many  Democrats  hoped  would  be  a  political 
time  bomb.  Even  his  critics  give  Mr.  Ruckels¬ 
haus  credit  for  rescuing  a  demoralized  agency 
and  for  resuming  enforcement  of  the  anti  pollu¬ 
tion  laws.  Mr.  Clark  has  slowed  the  process  of 
turning  over  public  resources  to  private  interests 
and  has  reopened  communications  with  Con¬ 
gress,  environmentalists  and  the  press. 

Legislative  Fa&out 

To  a  large  degree,  however,  the  dwindling 
political  prominence  of  environmental  issues  re¬ 
flects  those  issues’  complexity  as  much  as  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  Democrats  to  seize  on  them,  a  fact 
of  life  thar  was  demonstrated  by  several  recent 
Congressional  actions  and  nonactions. 

•  Because  of  scientific  disputes  and  regional 
differences  ova-  add  rain,  for  example,  the 


legislation  had  overwhelming  bipar¬ 
tisan  support.  On  another  key  envi¬ 
ronmental  issue,  the  House,  with  its 
Democratic  majority,  voted  to  slash 
$40  million  for  cleaning  up  toxic 
waste  sites  from  the  Adxrdnistra- 
tion’s  budget  request. 

John  Buckley,  deputy  communica¬ 
tions  director  of  the  Reagan/Bush 
campaign  said  that  polls  taken  by 
Richard  Wirthlin,  who  samples  pub¬ 
lic  opinioo  for  the  White  House,  show 
that  “the  environment  as  an  issue  Is 
not  cutting -against  us  as  badly  as  it 
did  a  year  ago,”  . attributable  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  “less  focus” 
oh  it  now.  But  the  brief  explosion  ova: 
last  week’s  appointment  of  Mrs.  Bur¬ 
ford  to  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  indicates 
potential  for  politicization. 

Environmental  activists  insist  that 
there  has  been  no  basic  in 

wfeat  they  consider  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  anti-environmental  policies 
and  that  those  policies  will  be  an 
issue  in  the  campaign.  But  they,  con¬ 
cede  it  is  hot  thehiot  issue  it  once  was. 
“It  will  definitely  be  harder  than  if 
we  still  had  Watt  and  Burford  out 
there,"  said  Marion  Edey,  executive 
director  erf  Che  League  of  Conserva¬ 
tion  voters,  the  political  arm  for  a 
number  of  environmental  and  con¬ 
servation  gxtnxps. 

* ‘Things  may  have  improved,  but 
only  from  black  to  dark  gray,**  she 

added.  “Before  there  was  a  spontane* 
■'  ous  aixti-Reagan  environmental  vote. 

New,  we  have  to  educate  people.” 

The  issiK,  Miss  Edey  said,  may  not 

Democrats  have  not  been  able  to  make  them¬ 
selves  champions  of  an  effort  to  force  an  acid- 
rain  control  program  on  an  unwilling  Adminis¬ 
tration,  whose  approach  has  been  to  call  for  more 
research.  Indeed,  it  was  a  liberal  Democrat. 

Representative  Dennis  Eckart  of  Ohio,  who,  aci 
cording  to  his  fellow  Democrat  and  subcommit 
tee  chairman.  Representative  Henry  A.  Waxman 
of  California,  delivered  the .  coup,  de  grace  to 
enactment  of  such  a  controls  program  this  year 
by  voting  against  a  proposed  subcommittee  bill: 

•  The  House  recently  approved  a  bill  to  reau¬ 
thorize  and  strengthen  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
which  was  strongly  supported  by  the  environ¬ 
mentalists,  and  a  bill  Co  authorize  tie  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  construct  $18  billion  worth  of  water 
projects  over  the  next  10  years,  which  was  ac¬ 
tively  opposed  by  many  of  them.  Both  pieces  of 


new  cngiano.  New  Jersey  and  the  Pacific  3 
west,”  .and  leverage  can  be  exercized'  tit 
campaign  contributions.  and  volunteer  acti 
including  door-to-door  canvassing. 

Mr.  DMOl'n  IaM  Mb  _  2L. 


he  would  meet  with,  them  again,  and  b 
scheduled  a  series  of  appearances  this  w 
demonstrate  fas  concern  for  the  envminffi 
the  electorate.  He  wiil  visit  Chesapeake 
which  is  threatened  bypoHiitjon,  sign  tho  jj 
iraal  Environmental  Quality  Report  at  a 
many  an  Roosevelt  Island  in  the  Potomac 
and  visit  Mammoth  Cave  National  Paris  i 
tucky  for  a  briefing  oh  the  Park  Service’s 


■7  —»  an  ”  m  gUG 

tration  may  be  aide  to  avoid : 
fla  reaps  before  Election  Day. 
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roubled  Trilogy  Fulfill  Dream?  The 


It  must  develop  a 
chip  that  so  far  has 
eluded  everybody. 

By  ERIC  N.  BERG 
_ Cupertino.  Calif. 

^*VEN  man  industry  populated  by 
|p  suPerstara,  Gene  M.  Amdahl 
!™  been  a  standout  In  the 
he  had  a  lifting  role  in  the  da* 
sign  of  the  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation's  System/360, 
™  one  of  the  most  successful  main, 
frame  computers  ever  produced.  In 
the  1970’s,  he  founded  the  Amdahl 
Computer  Corporation,  building  com¬ 
puters  that  were  compatible  with,  but 
usually  less  expensive  than,  I.B.M/s 
—  and  thus  pioneering  an  entirely 
new  market.  Indeed,  for  the  last  20 
years,  Mr.  Amdahl's  .name  has  been 
golden  in  computer  circles. 

So  the  response  was  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  enthusiastic  -when,  in  1980,  Mr. 

•  Amdahl  announced  *  *hird  pass  at  flw 
brass  ring.  What  he  proposed  this 
time  was  nothing  short  of  a  technolog¬ 
ical  revolution;  a  supercomputer 
built  around  giant  sjij<yn  wafers, 
each  capable  of  performing  the  work 
of  100  ordinary  microchips.  ■  . 

The  technology,  known  as  wafer- 
scale  integration,  crams  circuitry 
onto  a  single,  2%-inch-square  piece  of 
silicon,  allowing  information  to  be 
transmitted  at  extremely  high  speed, 
and  relatively  low  heat — the  bane  of 
powerful  computers. 

The  financial  forecast  was  equally 
dazzling;  Mr.  Amdahl  predicted  that 
Trilogy  would  reach  $1  bQlion  in  sales 
by  1986,  two  years  after  introducing 
the  supercomputer.  Thus,  bankrolled 
to  the  tune  of  $276  million,  the  largest 
start-up  in  the  history  of  Silicon  Val¬ 
ley  and  possibly  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Amdahl  and  two  partners  —  his 
son,  Carlton  G.  Amdahl,  who  left 
Magnuson  Computer  Systems,  a  com¬ 
pany  he  confounded,  and  Clifford  J. 


Gene  Amdahl,  chairman  of  Trilogy,  with  a  prototype  of 
his  superchip. 


Madden,. a  longtime  friend  who  was 
diiirf  financial  at  Amdahl 

Computer  —  formed  Trilogy  Ltd. 

.  Four  years  later,  the  company's 
high-flying  ambitions  have  come  to 
earth  with  a  resounding  thud.  Last 
month,  Mr.  Amdahl  announced  that 
Trilogy  was  abandoning  Its  super¬ 
computer  and  would  concentrate  in¬ 
stead  on  completing  the  giant  chip  — 
in  hopes  that  other  computer  manu¬ 


facturers  may  use  it  in  their  race 
against  I.B.M.  and  the  Japanese. 

But  superchip  technology  has 
proved  unexpectedly  complex,  and 
the  company  concedes  that  it  will  not 
be  able  to  deliver  its  chip  in  commer¬ 
cial  quantities  before  1986 —by  which 
time  it  may  have  been  overtaken  by 
rivals.  Even  that  prediction  may  be 
optimistic;  Trilogy  has  yet  to  perfect 
the  superchip,  and  is  rapidly  deplet¬ 


ing  its  cash  reserves. 

If  it  goes  under.  Trilogy  would  be 
the  biggest  bust  In  Silicon  Valley  his¬ 
tory,  and  the  cause  of  huge  write-offs 
by  the  large  computer  makers  that  in¬ 
vested  in  it  hoping  they  could  use  the 
new  chip  in  their  own  machines. 

All  told.  Trilogy  received  $80  mil¬ 
lion  from  “technology  partners":  $42 
million  from  Sperry,  $26  million  from 
Digital  Equipment  and  $13  million 
from  France's  CII  Honeywell  Bull. 
Spokesmen  for  D.E.C.  end  Sperry 
said  additional  investment  in  Trilogy 
is  under  consideration,  while  Cli 
Honeywell  Bull  declined  to  comment. 

The  computer  companies  at  least 
may  salvage  some  of  Trilogy's  pio¬ 
neering  wafer  technology.  The  un¬ 
counted  individual  investors  would 
probably  lose  everything  if  Trilogy 
fails.  In  its  first  year.  Trilogy  raised 
$85  million  from  venture  capitalists 
and  $55  million  through  a  limited 
partnership  that  generated  so  much 
investor  interest  that  Merrill  Lynch, 
the  underwriter,  recorded  bookings 
at  $1  million  a  minute.  When  Trilogy 
went  public  last  November,  it  raised 
another  $55  million  in  Che  closest 
thing  to  a  hot  new  technology  issue 
that  Wall  Street  had  seen  in  months. 

A  spokesman  for  Merrill,  which 
also  handled  the  public  underwriting, 
said  that  the  prospectus  clearly 
warned  investors  that  the  technology 
was  unproven,  but  added  that  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  that  the  venture 
would  be  so  parlous.  One  of  che  risks 
cited  in  the  prospectus,  in  fact,  is  that 
investors  may  find  it  difficult  to  sue 
Trilogy  because  it  is  incorporated  in 
Bermuda  as  a  tax  haven. 

In  part.  Trilogy’s  piight  is  due  to  a 
streak  of  extraordinarily  bad  luck. 
But  analysts  suggest  that  Trilogy’s 
ambition  was  so  overweening  —  to 
build  not  only  a  radically  new  chip  but 
also  a  computer —  and  the  technology 
so  complex,  that  failure  was  inevita¬ 
ble  for  even  a  computer  genius  such 
as  Mr.  Amdahl.  The  question  ana¬ 
lysts  are  asking  now  is  whether  Mr. 
Amdahl,  in  undertaking  so  colossal  a 
task,  truly  understood  its  magnitude. 

“It  was  like  building  the  Skylab  or 


Israel's  Apostle  of  High  T echnology 


By  NATHANIEL  C.  NASH 

Herzliya.  Israel 

fiHE  names  are  Middle  Eastern. 
The  geography  is,  too.  But  the 
story  of  Avraham  Suhami,  an  Is-  , 
zaeli  academic  turned  millionaire 
businessman,  could.have  been  set  in 
SiHoon. Valley. 

..;  Mr .  Suhazm's  company,  Elscmt,  a 

^cajimaging  equqMjDeni  that  take?,  pic- . 
^boreblaside  the  mmaribody,  has  had'- . 
the  sot  of -success  normally  associ¬ 
ated  .with.  .California's  high-tech¬ 
nology  companies.  Started  15  years 
ago  with  au$250,000  investment  from 
two  friends,  Elscint  — .  the  name  is  a 
contraction  of  electronic  and  scien¬ 
tific  —  has  spurted  ahead  in  the  past 
five  years.  It  eamed  $lZ6  mflIi0n  in 
the  fiscal- year  ended  last  March,  on 
revenues  of  $132.1  million.  Its  payroll 
totals  3^00.  It  owns  manufacturing 
plants  and  research  centers  in  such 
far-flung  cities  as  Boston,  Chicago, 
Oxford,  Paris,  Milan,  Haifa  and  Jeru¬ 
salem. 

Best  of  all,  perhaps,  Elscmt  gener¬ 
ates  97  percent  of  its  revenues  outside 
of  Israel,  in  effect  doing  all  its  busi¬ 
ness  in  dollars  and  insulating  itself 
from  tripledigit  Israeli  inflation.  At 
foesame  time,  it  enjoys  virtually  tax- 
free  status  in  its  home  country. 

Elscint  will  raise  its  international 
profile  higher  next  mouth,  when  it  is 
expected  to  become  the  first  Israeli 
Company  to  be  traded  on  to  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  company 
applied  for  listing  in  June  and  has 
been  told  by  exchange  officials  that  it 
has  met  the  requirements,  Mr. 
Suhami  said.  Elscint,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  listed  on  NASDAQ,  was  the 
first  Israeli  company  to  be  publicly 
traded  in  the  American  securities 
markets. 

But  if  Elscmt  evokes  Silicon  Valley, 
Mr.  Subami,  49  years  old,  might  him¬ 
self  be  compared  to  another  Amer¬ 
ican  business  phenomenon  —  Lee  Ia- 


cocca.  Both  are  outspoken  men  of 
seemingly  boundless  self-confidence, 
with  a  flair  for  business  and  a  passim 
for  public  policy.  Mr.  Suhami  is  an 
unabashed  advocate  of  capitalism 
^nd  never  hesitates  to  lecture  Israel 
on  how  to  run  its  economy.  He  likes  to 
offer  sweeping  solutions  to  Israel's 
economic  troubles,  winning  public  ex¬ 
posure  while  avoiding  direct  involve¬ 
ment  in  the  political  process.  He  is 


EkrM  AT  A  GLANCE 

Ltd. 

Ail  dollar  amounts  to  thousands, 
except  per  share  data 

Three  months  ended 
liar.  31  1984 

Revenues  $31,351 

.  Net  income  '  (3.073) 

'  Earning*  per  share  ($0.19) 
Year ended 

Mar.31  1984 

Revenues  $132,073 

Net  income  12,623 

Earnings  per  sham  $0.78 

1983 

$30,900 

4.318 

$.31 

1983 

$110,364 

14.977 

$1.00 

Total  assets.  Dec.  31,1983 - 

..  $277,109 
...  209,845 

....  140,109 

Long-term  debt . — . . . 

'  Stock  price.  July  6, 1 984 

NASA  AO.  consofidated  dose 
Stock  price,  52-week  range  - . 

.....  38,316 

. .  10% 

— .  20-10% 
...  3,300 

Headquarters - - - 

Haifa,  Israel 

not  a  member  of  any  political  party. 
“1  have  friends  and  enemies  in  both 
major  parties,"  he  said. 

Interviewed  in  his  modest  offices  in 
this  affluent  suburb  of  Tel  Aviv,  the 
stocky  Mr.  Suhami  spoke  in  a  deliber¬ 
ate,  almost  professorial  manner  that 
snggests-his  early  years  as  a  teacher 
at  the  Technion,  Israel's  Institute  of 
Technology  in  Haifa. 

But  Ids  message  was  unequivocal: 
An  Israeli  company,  and  by  extension 
Israel  itself ,  can  compete  success¬ 


fully  with  the  biggest  and  best  multi¬ 
nationals  in  the  international  market¬ 
place.  If  Elscint  camsucceed,  he  rea¬ 
soned,  so  can  other  Israeli  high-tech 
companies.  And  as  the  high-tech  in¬ 
dustry  expands  in  Israel,  the  coun¬ 
try’s  economic  problems  will  greatly 
decrease. 

"What  is  good  for  Elscint  is  good 
for  Israel,  and  not  the  other  way 
around."  Mr.  Suhami  said.  “We  want 
to  make  a  lot  of  money-at  Elscint,  and 
if  we  do  that,  it  will  benefit  Israel."  .  . 

According  to  Wall  Street  analysts, 
Mr.  Suhami ’s  strength  is  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  inventing  a  higher-tech 
mouse  trap,  but  manufacturing  and 
marketing  one  that  someone  else  has 
invented.  “His  strategy  is  to  lag  in  the 
development  of  a  new  product  to  bet¬ 
ter  assess  the  direction  of  the  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  marketplace,"  said 
Stephen  L.  Hanley,  an  analyst  with 
L.  F.  Rothschild,  Unterberg.  Towbixu 
“Let  the  other  people  make  the  first 
mistakes  and  then  enter  with  a  qual¬ 
ity  product  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price.” 

It  was  that  steady-as-it-goes  ap¬ 
proach  that  led  Mr.  Suhami  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  high-cost  instruments  in  the 
medical  field.  “Technology  moves 
slower  in  medicine,"  be  explained. 
“Doctors  are  very  cautions  and  once 
they  get  used  to  a  diagnostic  proce¬ 
dure,  it  becomes  obsolete  very 
slowly." 

Mr.  Suhami  has  positioned  Elscint 
so  that  it  now  manufactures  all  six 
"modalities,"  or  types,  of  medical 
iipaging  equipment.  These  include 
widely  known  technologies  such  as 
conventional  X-ray  equipment,  CAT 
scanners  and  ultrasound  imaging. 
They  also  encompass  more  esoteric 
technologies  such  as  nuclear  medical 
imaging,  which  tracks  small  quanti¬ 
ties  of  radioactive  substances  in¬ 
jected  in  the  body;  digital  radiogra¬ 
phy,  which  incorporates  computer 
imaging  capabilities  into  X-ray  tech¬ 
nology;  and  nuclear  magnetic  reso- 
„  nance,  the  newest  technology,  which 
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by  ^l/STdoUar  hit  records 


ties,  including  -the  British  pound. 
Even  high  Federal  budget  deficits 
and  fears  of  an  overheating  economy 
have  not  deterred  the  speculators.  In¬ 
deed,  foe  surprisingly  low  inflation 
rate  Is  another  attraction.  But  as  in¬ 
vestors  bead  for  dollars,  they  leave 
foe  shelter  of  precious  metals:  Gold 
hit  two-year  lows  in  London,  dosing 
at  $341  Friday.  It  traded  as  low  as 
$339.  an  ounce  ion  the  August  futures 
marioet  in  New  York;  its  late  spot  bid 
Friday  was  $345.  Silver  and  platinum 
also  continued  their  montbs-kxig  de¬ 
clines. 


AH  that  economic  activity  had  its 
effect  on  the  markets  as  foe  week 
progressed.  Bond-prices  ruse  before 
the  midweek  holiday  in  anticipation 
of  the  completion  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment's  quarterly  financing,  hut 
yields  rose  when  the  final  bends  were 
auctioned.  Prices  rose  Friday  with 
the  announcement  of  the  fall  in  the 
jobless  rate  and  a  $1  billion  rise  in  foe 
basic  money  supply,  lower  than  had 
been  expected.  The  stock  market  was 
quiet  for  most  of  foe  week,  ending  at 
1,122-57,  down* 9.83... 


Auto  sales  continued  their  surge  in 
late  June,  rising  10.9  percent  to  the 
best  annual  selling  rate  in  six  years — 
8.3  million  units . . .  The  big  retailers, 
who  also  have  been  enjoying  a  rela¬ 
tively  good  year  so  far,  said  their 
sales  in  June  kept  going  up,  although 
at  a  more  subdued  pace  . . .  Factory 
orders  and  spending  tor  new  con¬ 
struction  both  resumed  their  upward 
climbs:  Factory  orders  rase  1.9  per¬ 
cent  in  May,  and  new  outlays  for 
building  rose  1.8  percent. 

The  World  Bank  cot  the  rate  it  will 
charge  on  loans  to  developing  coun¬ 
tries  to  9.89  percent,  from  10.08  per¬ 
cent.  The  cut,  although  small,  is 
heartening  to  those  nations,  which 
have  beat  burdened  further  by  rises 
in  interest  rates  elsewhere,  increas¬ 
ing  their  payments  to  other  creditors. 

Sudden  Downdraft.  Air  Florida’s 
filing  for  reorganization  is  being 
blamed  on  the  same  cutthroat  mar¬ 
ketplace  created  by  airline  deregula¬ 
tion  that  allowed  Air  Florida  to  grow 
rapidly  from  a  puddle-jumping  com* 
muter  airline  to  a  regional  and  inter¬ 
national  carrier.  The  filing,  which 


analysts  had  been  expecting  for 
months,  came  just  a  few  days  after 
Air  Florida  had  named  a  new  finan¬ 
cial  officer,  and  a  week  after  it  re¬ 
ported  an  $8.4  million  first-quarter 
lass. 

Owning  a  home  is  becoming  more 
difficult,  and  the  outlook  is  not  very 
bright.  The  average  price  of  a  new 
home  passed  $100,000  for  the  first 
time  in  May  and  the  interest  rate  for 
conventional,  fixed-rate  mortgages 
hit  14.76  percent  in  June,  a  two-year 
high.  Spending  for  new  single-family 
homes  rose  an  anemic  five-tenths  of  1 
percent  in  May,  indicating  that  the 
builders  are  starting  to  realize  they 
may  have  a  glut  of  new  houses  on 
their  hands.  Indeed,  more  builders 
are  branching  out  into  the  selling  and 
financing  segments  of  the  business  to 
entice  buyers.' 

Tramiel  Back  in  Business.  Having 
helped  to  drive  Atari  to  record  losses 
by  cutting  Commodore's  prices,  Jack 
Tramiel  stepped  in  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  bought  Atari  from  Warner 
Communications. 

Merrill  Perlman 


Economy 


lunar  orb  iter,1’  said  Perry  C.  Smith, 
who  analyzes  semiconductor  tech¬ 
nology  at  Arthur  D.  Little  Inc.,  a 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  consulting  firm. 

Of  Trilogy's  three  founders,  only 
Mr.  Amdahl,  61  years  old,  the  chair¬ 
man  and  chief  executive,  remains. 
Normally  accessible,  he  has  declined 
request  for  interviews;  this  article  is 
based  on  conversations  with  current 
and  former  Trilogy  employees,  indus¬ 
try  analysts  and  others  who  work 
closely  with  the  company. 

Mr.  Amdahl  was  among  the  last  to 
arrive  and  foe  first  to  leave  Trilogy's 
annual  meeting  last  month  at  the 


foe  wafer-scale  chip  this  spring  and  to 
begin  shipping  supercomputers  con¬ 
taining  the  huge  circuit  next  Decem¬ 
ber.  From  the  first,  however,  Trilogy 
was  cursed  by  problems,  not  all  of 
them  technical.  Barely  two  months 
after  the  company  was  founded,  Mr. 
Amdahl's  Rolls-Royce  struck  and 
killed  a  motorcyclist.  Mr.  Amdahl  got 
off  with  a  misdemeanor  manslaugh¬ 
ter  charge,  but  the  months  he  spent 
defending  himself  against  a  civil  suit, 
and  his  ensuing  depression,  caused 
big  delays  in  developing  the  chip. 
Construction  of  Trilogy’s  big  chip  was 
slowed  again  in  March  1982,  when 


An  Unhappy  Tale 

The  story  of  the  stock’s  decline  In  over-the-counter  trading  since  the  public 
offering  on  Nov.  9, 1 983 
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entire  computer  effort. 
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June  1 5:  Trilogy  discloses 
pr ob ferns  with  new  wafer  chip, 
delaying  development 
until  1 986. 
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uses  high  levels  of  magnetism  to 
image  various  parts  of  foe  body. 

One  advantage  Elscint  has.  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts,  is  that  it  is  vertically 
integrated.  By  manufacturing  a  iarge 
portion  of  its  most  important  compo¬ 
nents.  it  is  able  to  shave  profit  mar¬ 
gins  and  undersell  its  competition. 

Another  Suhami  strength,  accord¬ 
ing  to  analysts,  is  his  willingness  to  be 
content  with  a  narrow  segment  of  foe 
market.  :iHe:?,nOL out  after  G.E.'s 
lunch,”  said  Sarah  Kendall  Bayles, 
an  analyst  with  Dean  Witter.  “He  is 
going  to  compete  on  the  margin, 
where  price  and  quality  are  impor¬ 
tant."  Added  Mr.  Hanley:  “Suhami  is 
not  caught  up  with  the  view  that  he 
has  to  be  first  on  stream  or  the  largest 
producer.” 

Mr.  Suhami  has  particularly 
stressed  the  marketing  side  of  El¬ 
scint,  reasoning  that  without  a  su¬ 
perior  sales  and  service  operation  an 
Israeli  company  cannot  compete  in 
foe  United  States  and  Europe.  In  fact, 
when  one  of  its  smaller  American 
competitors.  Xonics  Inc.,  teetered  on 
the  edge  of  bankruptcy  late  last  year. 
Elscint  bought  its  X-ray  sales  and 
service  operation. 

According  to  Mr.  Suhami,  the  medi¬ 
cal  imaging  industry,  currently  $ 5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year,  will  grow  to  $8  billion  by 
foe  end  of  the  decade.  And  his  plans 
are  to  grow  with  it,  to  a  10  to  12  per¬ 
cent  market  share,  up  from  his  cur¬ 
rents  percent.  At  12  percent,  "we’re  a 
$1  billion  company,  which  is  what  I 
am  aiming  at,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Suhami,  who  was  born  in  the 
western  Turkish  city  of  Izmir,  is  a 
millionaire  many  times  over;  he 
owns  8.5  percent  of  Elscint,  worth 
some  $15  million.  But  there  are  none 
of  the  signs  of  opulence  —  fast  cars, 
plush  offices  and  luxury  homes  — ■  so 
common  in  high-tech  California  life. 
His  Tel  Aviv  penthouse  apartment, 
though  spacious,  is  modestly  fur¬ 
nished,  his  chauffeur-driven  car  is  a 
Volvo  and  he  dresses  with  the  typical 
Israeli  disregard  for  fashion. 


company's  grassy,  sprawling  Cu¬ 
pertino  headquarters.  The  obviously 
fatigued  executive  told  shareholders 
that  Trilogy's  decision  to  abandon  its 
supercomputer  was  “extremely  dis¬ 
appointing  and  saddening  to  me;  the 
American  computer  industry  needs 
an  alternative  to  I.B.M.'* 

Indeed,  the  story  of  Trilogy  is 
partly  a  story  of  Mr.  Amdahl's  contin¬ 
uing  battle  with  I.B.M.,  the  company 
that  he  joined  as  a  physicist  in  1952, 
left  twice  and  has  been  seeking  ever 
since  to  beat  it  at  its  own  game.  In 
1970,  he  founded  Amdahl  Computer, 
making  equipment  that  can  run 
I.B.M.  programs  and  be  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  I.B.M.  computer  devices. 

He  even  created  a  new  color,  Am¬ 
dahl  red,  which  he  splashed  over  his 
machines  and  many  of  the  telephones 
in  the  office  —  a  response,  friends 
say,  to  Big  Blue.  But  when  I.B.M. 
came  back  with  its  marketing  force 
and  sent  Amdahl  into  a  tailspin,  its 
founder  had  to  raise  money  by  selling 
his  stake  to  Japan's  Fujitsu  Ltd.- Hav¬ 
ing  lost  control  of  his  company,  Mr. 
Amdahl  quit  in  1979,  and  started  Tril¬ 
ogy  foe  following  year. 

The  basis  of  Trilogy  was  the  super¬ 
chip,  which  theoretically  could  radi¬ 
cally  alter  foe  way  computers  are 
made.  Traditionally,  computer  chips 
have  been  built  by  etching  identical 
circuits  onto  blocks  of  silicon.  The 
blocks  are  then  cut  into  thumbnail¬ 
sized  squares,  or  chips.  Eventually, 
enough  different  chips  are  created  so 
that  they  can  be  linked  on  a  printed 
circuit  board  to  form  part  of  a  com¬ 
puter.  Instead,  Trilogy  was  to  take 
the  chips  that  would  ordinarily  go  on 
a  circuit  board  and  cram  them  onto  a 
single,  oversized  wafer  of  silicon — in 
effect  reuniting  the  circuits  on  one 
2%-inch  square. 

Current  would  flow  over  far  shorter 
distances  on  Mr.  Amdahl's  big  chips 
and  fewer  chips  would  be  needed  — 
thus  vastly  accelerating  the  speed  of 
data  processing. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  if  Trilogy 
succeeds,  it  would  have  the  makings 
of  a  billion-do  liar  company,”  said 
Neil  H.  Ktefnman,  general  manager 
of  the  International  Data  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  Pacific  Technology  Group,  and 
a  veteran  observer  pf  the  semicon¬ 
ductor  business. 

The  plan  was  to  finish  developing 


doctors  diagnosed  a  brain  tumor  in 
Mr.  Madden,  then  Trilogy’s  presi¬ 
dent.  He  died  that  November. 

But  no  matter  how  agonising  the 
personal  tragedies  that  afflicted  Tril¬ 
ogy.  the  technology  has  proved  more 
formidable.  In  December,  at  a  gath¬ 
ering  of  Trilogy  executives  to  test  a 
prototype  of  the  big  chip,  the  giant 
circuit  shorted  out,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  two  microscopic  wires  crossed. 
Heat  built  up  in  the  chip's  circuits, 
turning  the  entire  block  of  silicon  a 
fiery  red.  By  the  time  scientists  re¬ 
moved  it  from  its  protective  cham¬ 
ber,  the  chip  was  so  badly  disfigured 
they  were  unable  to  tell  if  back-up  cir¬ 
cuits  had  switched  on. 

Then  in  March,  just  as  the  engi¬ 
neers  succeeded  in  untangling  the 
short  circuit,  new  problems  arose  re¬ 
lating  to  Trilogy's  ability  to  pack  as 
much  computing  power  as  it  had 
hoped  onto  each  of  the  wafers.  That 
problem  was  critical,  because  the  en¬ 
tire  design  of  foe  supercomputer  had 
been  based  ort  assumptions  about  the 
amount  of  circuitry  that  could  go  orito 
each  wafer.  When  those  assumptions 
proved  false,  foe  once-promising 
computer  suddenly  looked  like  a  flop. 

Trilogy  managers  decided  to  re¬ 
work  their  computer  so  that  it  would 
have  two  central  processing  units  — 
foe  core  of  a  computer  where  all  cal¬ 
culations  take  place.  Failing  to  come 
up  with  an  adequate  design.  Trilogy 
then  decided  to  build  a  less  powerful 
computer  in  which  logic  circuits 
would  be  spread  over  far  more  wafers 
than  originally  planned. 

But  by  this  time,  morale  at  Trilogy 
had  plummeted. 

The  key  question  now  is  whether 
Trilogy  can  complete  at  least  the 
technology  for  its  big  chip,  and  in 
time  to  make  a  difference.  Cham¬ 
pagne  corics  popped  last  month  when 
Trilogy  succeeded  for  foe  first  time  la 
getting  three  of  four  sectors  on  its 
giant  chip  to  work. 

But  it  has  not  yet  created  a  perfect 
superchip,  and  the  company  says  it 
will  be  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  be¬ 
fore  it  can  do  so  in  commercial  quan¬ 
tities.  It  also  says  it  will  run  out  of 
cash  before  then  unless  it  gets  fresh 
financing  —  a  prospect  analysts  rate 
as  poor,  given  that  Trilogy  has  al¬ 
ready  lost  $37.8  million. 
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Coping  With  All  That  Good  News 


The  economic  news  is  remarkably  good:  Unem¬ 
ployment  has  fallen  to  7  percent,  the  lowest  rate  in 
four  years,  while  inflation  holds  steady  at  a  modest 
4.6  percent.  Naturally,  President  Reagan  hastens  to 
take  credit.  His  Administration,  be  says,  “is  the 
first  in  two  decades  that  has  reduced  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  inflation  at  the  same  time.” 

Mr.  Reagan  deserves  some  credit.  His  opposi¬ 
tion  to  protectionism  and  hard  line  on  labor  have 
made  the  economy  somewhat  more  competitive  and 
more  resistant  to  inflation.  But  credit  also  goes  to 
President  Carter,  who  led  the  drive  to  deregulate 
the  transportation  and  energy  industries.  And  some 
belongs  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  forced  the  re¬ 
cession  that  flattened  inflation.  And  Congress, 
which  created  the  economic  safety  nets  that  pre¬ 
vented  social  collapse  during  the  recession. 

All  politics  aside,  the  deeper  message  is  that  the 
American  economy  is  performing  well  in  spite  of 
Government  —  better  than  comparably  affluent 
economies  of  Western  Europe  and  far  better  than 
anyone  expected.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  haggle  now 
about  the  credit  when  what  is  needed  is  sharp  analy¬ 
sis  and  prescription  to  keep  the  magic  alive. 


At  first  glance,  the  good  news  seems  due  mostly 
to  a  normal  swing  of  the  business  cycle.  After  a 
nasty  bout  of  inflation  and  the  oil  shock  of  1980,  the 
economy  succumbed  to  an  equally  nasty  recession. 
Recovery  finally  occurred  last  year  thanks  to  the 
Federal  Reserve's  loosened  monetary  policy,  which 
held  down  interest  despite  the  immense  injection  of 
purchasing  power  from  the  huge  Federal  deficits. 

But  in  similar  recent  recoveries,  the  inflation 
rate  always  started  higher  than  in  the  previous 


cycle  and  responded  more  quickly  to  growth  in  em¬ 
ployment.  rndeed,  this  ever-worsening  “trade-off” 
between  inflation  and  unemployment  led  many 
economists  to  conclude  that  the  postwar  era  of 
Western  progress  was  coming  to  a  close,  that  the  in¬ 
dustrial  democracies  could  no  longer  sustain  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  —  that  stagflation  was  chronic. 

And  it's  possible  that  the  current  good  news  is 
only  a  statistical  blip  created  by  coincidences. 
World  commodity  prices  are  low  and  uncharacteris¬ 
tically  stable.  The  strong  dollar,  an  artifact  of  the 
big  budget  deficits,  keeps  down  the  prices  of  im¬ 
ports  and  domestic  products  that  must  compete 
with  them.  But  it’s  also  possible  that  America’s  ver¬ 
sion  of  capitalism  is  proving  more  resilient  than  had 
been  thought  possible.  Challenged  by  a  sudden 
awareness  that  American  business  must  compete  in 
world  markets,  management  and  labor  are  re¬ 
sponding  with  cooperation  rather  than  confronta¬ 
tion  and  reaping  the  reward. 

And  if  that  is  so,  a  truly  valuable  political  de¬ 
bate  this  year  would  focus  not  just  on  the  traditional 
methods  by  which  Government  can  sustain  re¬ 
covery  but  on  what  Government  needs  to  do  to  avoid 
interfering  with  recovery. 

Certainly  the  deficit- needs  to  be  sharply  re¬ 
duced  and  the  big  social  programs  for  the  middle 
class  need  to  be  contained.  It  would  be  wrong  as  well 
as  self-defeating  to  abandon  social  obligations  to  the 
poor  in  the  casual  hope  that  the  rising  tide  will  lift 
all  the  boats.  But  the  hardest  questions  promise  the 
biggest  payoffs:  How  to  rewrite  the  tax  laws  and 
farm  subsidies  and  other  hidden  taxes  that  have  the 
effect  of  favoring  special  interests  at  the  expense  of 
general  prosperity.  It’s  when  the  sun  shines  that  a 
wise  society  repairs  the  roof. 


Cold  Comfort  From  the  Court 


The  Supreme  Court  ended  its  1983-84  term  with 
a  pile  of  important  decisions  that  seem  disastrous 
for  civil  liberties,  civil  rights  and  even  respect  for 
law..  The  current  majority  continues  to  reach  out 
awkwardly,  even  injudiciously,  to  open  loopholes  in 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  For  all  the  restraint  preached  by 
conservatives,  the  final  week  alone  brought  three 
decisions  that  increase  governmental  power  over 
innocent  and  guilty  citizens  alike. 

Even  a  short  list  of  legal  low-water  marks 
would  have  to  include  the  new  “good  faith"  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  exclusionary  rule.  That  rule  is  the 
weapon  the  Court  has  used  to  stand  sentinel  against 
unreasonable  searches  violating  Fourth  Amend¬ 
ment  rights.  In  1914,  a  unanimous  Court  said  the 
Constitution  would  be  meaningless  if  law  officers 
could  use  at  trial  the  fruits  of  illegal  —  that  is,  un¬ 
reasonable  —  searches. 

Now  the  Court  announces  that  when  a  search  or 
arrest  warrant  proves  defective,  the  evidence  can 
be  used  anyway  because  police  relied  “reasonably" 
on  the  defective  document.  If  the  concept  of  a  rea¬ 
sonable  unreasonable  search  is  hard  to  accept, 
what’s  worse  is  the  intimation  that  more  exceptions 
to  the  rule  will  follow. 


Another  decision  will  be  felt  for  years  by  those 
who  look  to  Federal  courts  to  vindicate  basic  rights. 
The  Court  held  that  parents  of  black  children  may 
not  sue  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  get  tough  on 
private  segregation  academies.  Are  blacks  hurt  by 
tax  breaks  for  schools  that  drain  whites  from  public 
schools?  Not  enough  to  win  standing  to  sue — not  un¬ 
less,  Justice  O’Connor  allowed,  they  apply  to  those 
academies  and  are  turned  down.  What  an  example 
of  humane  thought:  black  children  appealing  for  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  schools  established  to  discriminate 
against  black  children. 

Compare  the  Court’s  response  in  that  case  to 
the  hospitality  it  recently  showed  white  firefighters 
in  Memphis  who  had  been  laid  off  in  budget  cuts  but 
were  then  quickly  rehired.  They  complained  that  all 


recently  hired  blacks  had  to  be  fired  before  them. 
The  Court  took  that  case  and  issued  a  ruling  that 
needlessly  called  into  question  many  good-faith  ef¬ 
forts  to  integrate  work  forces. 

Two  other  decisions  last  "fce&£,  toVOlVlflg-VJr- 
ginia  prisons  and  Los  Angeles  jails,  raise  questions 
about  how  accurately  the  Justices  perceive  life  be¬ 
hind  bars.  Here  is  what  Chief  Justice  Burger  said 
speaking  of  jail  conditions  for  prisoners  awaiting 
trial  —  the  same  trial  at  which  they  will  be  pre¬ 
sumed  innocent: 

“No  one  familiar  with  even  the  barest  outline  of 
the  problems  of  the  administration  of  a  prison  or  jail 
. . .  could  fail  to  be  aware  of  the  ease  with  which  one 
can  obtain  release  on  bail  or  personal  recognizance. 
The  very  fact  of  nonrelease  pending  trial  thus  is  a 
significant  factor  bearing  on  the  security  measures 
that  are  imperative  to  proper  administration  of  a 
detention  facility.”  In  other  words,  forget  about  in¬ 
nocent  until  proven  guilty.  These  people  are  danger¬ 
ous.  Also  guilty. 

The  Chief  Justice  is  eloquent  in  speeches  about 
the  need  for  more  humane  prisons.  Now,  in  his  Vir¬ 
ginia  case  opinion,  he  denies  that  they  have  any 
duty  to  safeguard  an  inmate’s  dignity  from  cel] 
searches  and  the  whim  of  his  guards.  He,  and  a  5-to- 
4  majority  of  the  Court,  ruled  that  a  prisoner’s  most 
personal  effects,  even  a  picture  of  a  girlfriend  or 
children,  are  not  safe  from  arbitrary  seizure  and  de¬ 
struction.  How  much  more  decency  radiates  from 
Justice  Stevens's  dissenting  view  that  American 
society  is  capable  of  honoring  minimal  privacy 
rights  for  even  its  most  despised  members. 

The  uneasy  sense  generated  by  these  decisions 
is  that  justice,  never  blind  but  usually  evenhanded, 
has  become  political.  Justice  does  tend  to  run  in 
cycles,  and  a  slice  of  America  may  be  satisfied.  To 
us,  it  sounds  mean-spirited.  So,  too,  to  Justice  Bren¬ 
nan.  In  a  dissent  on  the  last  day  of  this  term,  he 
wrote:  “There  is  hope,  however,  that  in  time  this  or 
some  later  Court  will  restore  these  precious  free¬ 
doms  to  their  rightful  place  as  a  primary  protection 
for  our  citizens  against  overreaching  officialdom." 


Topics 


Old  Bears  and  New 


The  Oldest  Bolshevik 

A  bitter  Czech  epigram  holds  that 
nothing  is  harder  to  predict  than  the 
past.  No  one  better  epitomizes  the 
past  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  rewrite 
than  Vyacheslav  Molotov  —  Stalin's 
faithful  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign 
Minister.  In  disgrace  since  1957,  Mr. 
Molotov  has  been  luckier  than  most 
Soviet  losers.  At  94,  he's  still  alive, 
and  has  now  been  reinstated  in  the 
Communist  Party  he  first  joined  in 
1906. 

He  has  been  lucky  in  another  re¬ 
spect.  He  has  not  been  expunged  from 
the  Soviet  Encyclopedia,  which  oat¬ 
lines  Us  career  in  17  lines.  But  you 
may  be  sure  it  doesn’t  elaborate  on 
his  key  role  in  negotiating  the  infa¬ 
mous  Nazi-Soviet  pact  in  August  1939 
that  freed  Hitler  to  loose  his  army 
against  Poland. 

Soviet  history  has  systematically 
misrepresented  this  treaty  of  alliance 
by  ignoring  Its  “Secret  Additional 
Protocol."  This  was  the  price  Hitler 
paid  for  Soviet  neutrality.  It  placed 
Finland,  Estonia  and  Latvia  in  the 
Soviet  sphere  and  divided  Poland  into 
German  and  Russian  spheres.  The 


historian  Louis  Fischer  calls  the 
protocol  “the  charter  of  the  Soviet 
empire."  Once  Poland  was  con¬ 
quered  and  dismembered,  the  Nazi 
leg! (His  swerved  west  into  Belgium 
and  Holland  in  May  1940.  The  day  that 
happened,  Mr.  Molotov  congratu¬ 
lated  a  German  emissary,  saying  he 
had  “no  doubt"  of  Hitler’s  success. 
This  sinister  complicity  is  unknown  to 
most  Russians. 

Under  Mr.  Molotov’s  old  boss,  op¬ 
ponents  were  murdered  or  herded 
into  the  gulag.  But  when  Nikita  Khru¬ 
shchev  took  charge  in  1957,  Mr.  Molo¬ 
tov  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Outer 
Mongolia.  Now  the  oldest  Bolshevik 
has  been  reinstated  as  a  party  mem¬ 
ber,  a  comradely  way  of  burying  a 
bloodier  past. 


What  New  York  Needs 

Everyone  knows  that  New  York 
City  needs  subways  that  won’t  drive 
passengers  to  tears  and  roadways 
that  will  be  kinder  to  buses  and  cars.' 
It  also  needs  more  teachers,  more  po¬ 
lice,  more  low-income  housing,  more 
comfort  stations,  more  flowers,  trees 


and  sunny  days.  A  daily  garbage 
pickup  wouldn’t  be  bad  either. 

But  until  Deputy  Mayor  Kenneth 
Upper,  who’s  in  China  right  now,  an¬ 
nounced  what  he  hopes  to  have, 
among  his  souvenirs,  bow  many  of  us 
realized  how  much  the  city  needed  a 
pair  of  pandas? 

And  why  not?  New  York  is  the  per¬ 
fect  place  for  an  endangered  species 
that  also  happens  to  be  a  fussy  eater. 
The  Bronx  Zoo  boasts  a  superb 
genetic  breeding  facility;  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  promises  a 
fine  stand  of  bamboo. 

But  if  New  York  has  a  lot  to  offer 
pandas,  think  of  what  pandas  can  of¬ 
fer  New  York.  Only  those  few  people 
who've  known  a  panda's  right  hook 
can  possibly  dislike  a  creature  de¬ 
signed  to  delight.  Its  waddle  is  fetch¬ 
ing.  So  is  its  two-fisted  approach  to 
bamboo  sprouts,  and  its  teardrop 
eyes  would  melt  a  cement  heart. 

In  a  city  in  which  no  two  minds  are 
ever  on  the  same  course,  pandas 
would  become  a  point  of  agreement. 
Like  the  "tame  gazelle”  and  “gentle 
dove"  in  a  poem  by  one  Thomas 
Haynes  Bayly,  they  are  “something 
to  love, /oh,  something  to  love  I” 


I.M.F.  Obstacles  in  Latin  Democracy’s  Path 


To  the  Editor: 

Anthony  Lewis’s  June  25  column, 
"Debts  and  Reality,"  raises  an  issue 
almost  entirely  overlooked  in  recent 
coverage  of  the  Latin  American  debt 
problem. 

Latin  American  nations  are  now  re¬ 
signed  to  sharing  national  economic 
management  with  a  foreign  institu¬ 
tion.  International  Monetary  Fund 
austerity  programs  necessarily  mean 
abridged  economic  autonomy.  Non- 
autonomous  control  of  economic 
policy  is  destabilizing  to  any  nation, 
but  for  less-developed  countries 
(L.D.C.’s)  attempting  to  pursue  a 
democratic-capitalist  path,  it  is  even 
more  threatening. 

To  allow  foreign  programs  to  take 
precedence  over  basic  development 
strategy  issues,  such  as  political  par¬ 
ticipation,  economic  growth  and  so¬ 
cioeconomic  equality,  undermines  the 
legitimacy  of  these  governments  in 
the  eyes  of  their  citizens.  Not  only  are 
social  and  political  concerns  by¬ 
passed,  but  austerity  measures  often 
require  the  suspension  of  democratic 
programs  and  the  increased  presence 
of  the  military  in  politics.  It  is  time  to 
ask,  Why  is  the  largely  U.S.-controlled 
I.M.F.  pursuing  its  present  policies? 

What  is  even  more  disturbing  is 
that  these  I.M.F.  policies  could  never 
be  successful  enough  to  justify  such 
sociopolitical  sacrifices. 

I.M.F.  programs  do  not  attempt  to 
resolve  the  mountain  of  debt  that  Ar¬ 


gentina,  Brazil  and  Mexico  are  labor¬ 
ing  under.  They  are  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  short-term  debt-service  ca¬ 
pacity.  Neither  the  principal  nor  the 
basic  structural  problems  in  the 
L.D.C.’s  economies  are  affected  by 
the  present  monetarist  solution. 

In  fact,  experience  has  shown  that 
as  a  result  of  constructionist  mone¬ 
tary  policies,  which  suffocate  domes¬ 
tic  demand,  free  up  the  market  and 
restrict  government  spending — thus 
cutting  much-needed  investment  — 
the  export-earning  industries  first 
flourish  and  then  deteriorate.  Import 
substitution  becomes  largely  impos¬ 
sible,  and  agricultural  productivity 
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Minimally  Distractive  Mobile  Telephones 


To  the  Editor: 

In  a  letter  you  published  on  June  21 
t'.'Do  Telephone  Calls  and  Driving 
Mix?"],  William  Apple  expressed 
concern  about  the  safety  of  using 
cellular  mobile  telephone  service 
while  operating  a  car. 

We  at  the  Nynex  Mobile  Communi¬ 
cations  Company  share  Mr.  Apple’s 
interest  in  safety  issues.  However, 
we  consider  a  cellular  mobile  phone 
to  be  similar  in  many  ways  to  C.B. 
radios  and  conventional  mobile  tele¬ 
phones,  which  are  in  wide  use  and  to 
our  knowledge  have  not  resulted  in 
increased  automobile  accidents.  A 
driver  would  find  a  cellular  tele¬ 
phone  no  more  distracting  than  a 
conversation  on  one  of  these  de¬ 
vices  or  with  .another  occupant  of 
the  vehicle. 

To  minimize  distractions,  Nynex 
cellular  mobile  phones  can  be  pro¬ 
grammed  to  dial  telephone  numbers 
with  one-button  activation,  and  a 
customer  may  purchase  a  "speaker¬ 
phone,"  which  allows  hands-free 
operation  of  the  phone. 


ty,  a  handbook  distributed  with  each 
of  our  mobile  telephones  recom¬ 
mends  that  customers  stop  the  car  in 
a  safe  location  before  placing  or 
when  receiving  a  call. 

I  can  assure  you  that  Nynex  Mobile 
Communications  will  continually 
monitor  the  use  of  cellular  mobile 


telephone  service  with  a  view  toward 
improving  the  safety  and  efficiency  of 
its  use.  Gordon  S.  Fraser 

Vice  President,  External  Affairs 
Nynex  Mobile  Communications 
Pearl  River,  N.Y.,  June  27,  1984 


Unprotected  Toll  Cards 

To  the  Editor: 

Your  statement  in  a  June  16  Busi¬ 
ness  Day  article  that  “telephone  cus¬ 
tomers  are  not  responsible  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  toll  calls  charged  illegally” 
is  somewhat  misleading-  As  we  have 
informed  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  consumers  are  not  currently 
protected  under  Federal  Truth  in 
Lending  Law  (Regulation  Z)  provi¬ 
sions  on  credit  card  liability. 

The  board  is  seeking -to  clarify  this 
regulation  and  subject  these  cards  to 
its  protection.  Thus  for,  it  is  only  be¬ 
cause  telephone  long-distance  carriers 
have  adhered  to  a  policy  of  not  charg¬ 
ing  their  customers  for  unauthorized 
use  of  phone  numbers  that  consumers’ 

tbJce^pt^itive  action  In  this  matter! 
Until  then,  I  thought  you  would  want  to 
know  the  current  status  of  Federal  law 
in  this  area.  Virginia  H.  Knauer 
Special  Adviser  to  the  President 
for  Consumer  Affairs 
Washington,  June  27,  1964 


The  Unequal  Burden  of  a  Federal  Tax  Surcharge 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  June  26  editorial  "The  Tax  In¬ 
crease  of  ’65“  contains  an  important 
error  in  stating  that  "an  across-the- 
board  surcharge  would  ask  equal  sac¬ 
rifice  of  all.” 

In  fact,  a  surcharge  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  system  would  collect  little  or 
no  tax  from  those  who  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  tax  loopholes  or  fail  to  file  re¬ 
turns  at  all.  Virtually  all  of  the  bur¬ 
den  of  a  surcharge  would  fall  on 
those  who  are  already  paying  more 


than  their  share.  Surely  the  correct 
remedy  is  to  broaden  the  tax  base  so 
as  to  collect  from  those  who  have 
economic  income  on  which  they  do 
not  pay  taxes. 

You  are  correct,  however,  in  noting 
that  a  value-added  tax  need  not  be  re¬ 
gressive.  It  also  need  not  be  "hid¬ 
den*’:  it  could  be  separately  stated  on 
invoices  at  every  level,  so  that  con¬ 
sumers  would  be  aware  that  they  are 
paying  it.  .  William  G.  Dakin 

Pelham,  N.Y.,  June  28,  1984 


‘Provocative’  Cruise  Missile  Deployment 


To  the  Editor: 

The  deployment  of  long-range 
cruise  missiles  on  U.S.  warships 
(news  story  June  28)  is  a  new  and 
alarming  symptom  of  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  militaristic  disease. 
The  fact  that  this  took  place  at  a  time 
when  Congress  is  heatedly  debating 
the  issue  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
President  intends  to  crash  all  opposi¬ 
tion  to  his  program  to  rapidly  build  up 
U.S.  military  muscle. 

The  arms  race  has  been  given  a 
new  impetus,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
consequence  of  Tomahawk  missiles 
appearing  on  U.S.  vessels.  It  adds  fur¬ 
ther  hypocrisy  to  the  Administra¬ 
tion's  earlier  statements  regarding 
U.S.  commitment  to  arms  control. 

Deployment  of  sea-based  cruise 
missiles  would  not  only  greatly  com¬ 
plicate  strategic  arms  limitation  and 
reduction  talks,  it  would  jeopardize 
chances  for  any  agreement,  since  it  is 
impossible  to  know  the  precise  num¬ 
ber  of  such  missiles  installed  on  ships, 
especially  submarines. 

By  not  ratifying  SALT  II,  the  U.S. 
has  ruled  out  any  possibility  of  reach¬ 
ing  agreement  on  long-range  cruise 
missiles,  as  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
protocol.  Both  the  U.S.  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  had  undertaken  to  examine 
the  issue  of  cruise  missiles  later  and 
resolve  it.  It  now  appears  that  Wash¬ 
ington  has  decided  to  deploy  these 
weapons  and  to  drop  the  protocol. 

With  long-range  nuclear  cruise 
missiles  deployed  in  large  numbers, 
Washington  undoubtedly  expects  to 
get  around  any  agreements  on  strate¬ 
gic  armaments  that  might  be  con¬ 
cluded.  That  explains  why,  at  the 
start  of  talks  in  Geneva,  the  U.S.  In¬ 
sisted  on  first  cutting  the  numbers  of 
ground-based  ballistic  missiles — the 
core  of  the  Soviet  strategic  potential 
—  leaving  the  question  of  cruise  mis¬ 
siles  up  in  the  air. 

The  Reagan  Administration’s  'ac¬ 


tion  in  deploying  long-range  cruise 
missiles  on  combat  ships  intention¬ 
ally  cut  the  ground  from  under  any 
further  search  for  ways  to  limit  and 
reduce  strategic  weapons.  This  step 
looks  particularly  provocative  be¬ 
cause  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  sin- 
cere  in  working  tor  measures  to  hold 
back  a  race  in  naval  armaments,  e.g., 
during  the  Soviet-U.S.  talks  an  the 
limitation  and  subsequent  reduction 
of  military  activities  in  the  farffan 
Ocean,  wldch,.like  the  talks  in  Gene¬ 
va,  broke  down  through  U.S.  fault. 

Last  April,  the  U.S.S.R.  again  put 
forward  a  number  of  proposals  to  cut 
down  naval  activities  and  naval 
weapons.  Unfortunately,  the  Reagan 
Administration  prefers  missiles  to 
negotiations. 

But  has  it  crossed  the  minds  of 
American  cruise-missile  enthusiasts 
how  the  strategic  situation  would  look 
for  the  U.S.  —  whose  territory  is  so 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  — -  if,  speaking  hypothetical¬ 
ly,  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  deploy  its 
cruise  missiles  around  the  U.S.? 

Alexander  Malyshkin 
Moscow,  June  29,  1984 
The  writer  is  a  news  analyst  for' 
the  Novosti  press  agency. 


remains  weak.  Imports  become 

harder  m  keep  out  of  the  commy,  and . 

exports  more  difficult  to  move. 

These  changes  in  national  eco¬ 
nomic  policy  are  happening  to  naesans 
that  have  known  steady  growth  for 
over  25  years.  While  their  standards 
of  living  and  per-capita  incomes  are 
still  modest,- a  fundamental  change 

has  taken  {dace.  These  people  have 
come  to  expect  growth,  to  expect  a 
better'  future  in  lives  that  are  stffl 
largely  dominated  by  scarcity. 

When  per-capita  income  is  slashed 
12  percent  in  three  years,  people  non 
to  tiiefo  governments  for  action.  Polit¬ 
ical  opinions  become  mobilized,  and 
citizens  expect  their  increasingly 
democratic  governments  to  be  re¬ 
sponsible.  How  long  can  the  legiti¬ 
macy  of  a  democratic-pluralist  re¬ 
gime  survive  when  foreign  interests 
supersede  the  interests  of  the  people 
the  government  represents? 

The  programs  of  democratization 
that  are  being  attempted  in  Latin 
America  are  under  unnecessarily  se¬ 
vere  strains.  There  is  no  question  that 
some  form  of  austerity  is  needed. 
These  nations  must  be  restored  to 
economic  balance,  not  so  they  can 
meet  interest  payments  but  so  they 
can  avoid  the  structural  problems  at 
the  very  bottom  of  this  debt. 

Present  I.M.F.  policies  are  unsat¬ 
isfactory  both  economically  and 
politically.  The  answer  to  Latin 
America's  $350  billion  debt  does  not 
lie  here.  It  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  Western  world-  and  Latin 
America  that  these  nations  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  grow  in  the  demo¬ 
cratic-capitalist  model. 

As  the  leader  of  the  “free  world," 
it  is  not  our  place  to  undermine 
others’  efforts  at  achieving  repre¬ 
sentative  government.  And  if  these 
nations  are  torigfat  their  economies 
and  experience  sustained  growth,  re¬ 
cent  history  has  shown  that  they  are 
much  more  Likely  to.  do  so  under  a 
democratic  form  ■  of  government 
rather  than  any  other. 

As  co-caretakers,  the  LM.F.  and 
the  governments  involved  must  find 
compromises  that  make  recovery 
substantial  and  also  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  these  emerging  democra¬ 
cies.  Jonathan  r.  Malkin 

New  York,  June  29,  1984 


Banks’  Responsibility 

To  the  Editor: 

Anthony  Lewis  details  well  the  na¬ 
ture  and  likely  adverse  consequences 
of  the  growing  third-world  debt,  both 
to  those  nations  mid  to  the  banks 
(mainly  U.S.)  that  made  the  loans. 

Unfortunately,  he  devoted  only  the 
lastparagrapfatospluticms.  The  “offi- 
!  >  c?al  beta?  tMHWr 

■  bank  lasses  in  wi^;qfUoaos  implies., 
cost'  to  ail  American  taxpayers  tfaat  - 
may  dwarf whatever  dealis  finally  ar¬ 
ranged  to  save  Continental  Illinois. 

-  Yes,  concurrent  failure  of  major 
banks  with  large  uncollectible  foreign 
loans  would  have  a  damaging  domino 
effect  on  our  entire  economy.  But  it’s 
unfair  that  all  American  taxpayers, 
rather  than  stockholders  erf  the  banks, 
should  pay  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of 
rescuing  private  banks  that  made 
poor  foreign  loans  initially  and,  to 
prevent  their  debtors’  default,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  with  more  loans,  which  are 
as  unlikely  to  he  repaid  as  the 
ones.  Lawrence  I.  Gould 

Beachwood,  Ohio,  June  25,  1984 


Deposits  Over  $100,000 
Could  Be  Safe  at  a  Price 

To  the  Editor: 

In  bis  June  30  Op-Ed  article,  Peny 
Quick  suggests  a  two-tiered  Federal 
deposit  insurance  system:  deposits  at 
huger  banks  would  be  folly  insured, 
those  at  smaller  banks  would  be  in¬ 
sured  to  $100,000  (larger  banks  would 
pay  a  higher  premium  for  the  added 
coverage).  But  wfay  not  let  depositors 

at  an  bante  choosebetween  fun  insur¬ 
ance,  subject  to  a  premium,  M  in¬ 
surance  to  $100,000? 

.  If  the  public  knew  that  in  the  failure 

of  any  bank  —  large  or  small  —  only 
those  unwilling  to-  pay  for  insurance 
of  deposits  exceeding  *100,000  would 
be  hurt,  there  would  not  be  general 
panic.  Paul  S.  Nadler 

Professor  of  Finance 
Rutgers  University 
Newark,  June  30, 1984 

No  Visitfor  Shcharansky 

To  the  Editor:  . 

The  Kremlin  added  a  cruel  post¬ 
script  to  your  July  1  news  story  on 
the  forced  separation  of  Avital 
Shcharansky  and  her  husband 
Anatoly,  now  in  Chistopol  Prison. 
His  mother  and  brother  in  Moscow 
were  informed,  without  explanation 
that  their  semiannual  two-hour  visit 
(scheduled  for  July  4).  had  been  can- 
Ceted- . .  Glenn  Richter 

National  Coordinator 
Center  for  Russian  Jewry 
New  York,  July  1,  1984 
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PARIS,  July  7  •—  The  Admadsoa- 


Tae  research 


— -  aumrousiy  renamed  Strata 

g»c  Defease  Initiative,  to  avoid  mak- 

^_?eaf.  ^  <M^yment  would 
preach  the  Ana-Ballistic  Missile 

a£!*kS  <foector.  Lieut.  Geo. 
Junes  Abrahamsan,  has  testified, 
“Pwever»  tktt  Soviet  agreemeot  to 
change  the  treaty  would  be  “the  only 
way  we  couki  go  forward”  once  devel- 
°Pment  reaches  a  certain  point. 

In  his  argument  for  the  program, 
he  said  that  the  Russians  were  al¬ 
ready  making  “massive  -  invest¬ 
ments”  on  a  similar  scheme  and  that 
?  “U.S.  program  capable  of  respond- 

idg  to  Soviet  deptqyment  could  lead  to 

a  safer  world.” 

This  implies  that  Moscow  is  going 
to  be  first  up  there,  although  other 
Administration  arguments  far  Star 
Wars  claim  it's  a  way  to  give  Amer¬ 
ica  a  huge  jumpabead.  The  Russians 
say  they  want  to  ban  all  weapons  in 
space.  The  U.S.  says  "this  wont  be 
verifiable  and  suggests  forbidding 
only  systems  that  could  kill  satellites 
in  very  high  orbit. 

In  the  course  of  the  debates,  there 
has  been  a  drastic  retrenchment  of 
what  Washington  says  Star  Wars  can 
do.  There  is  no  repetition  of  President 
Reagan’s  promise  of  makt^g  nuclear 
weapons  “impotent  and  obsolete.” 
Increasingly,  it  is  admitted  that  mis¬ 
siles,  not  cities  and  people,  will  be 
protected. 

General  Abrahamson  did  not  even 
pretend  to  Congress  that  "strategic 
defense”  wifi  permit  throwing  mis¬ 
siles  away.  "In  the  event  the  nation 
decides  in  the  future  todeploy  effec¬ 
tive  defenses,  a  capable  offensive 
fence  will  be  important  to  maintain¬ 
ing  deterrence  and  stability  as  we 
transition  to  an  offense-defense  force 
balance  and  new- anns- control  re¬ 
gimes/'  he  said 

.  In  plain  English,-  an-  "offense-de¬ 
fense  balance”  means  keeping  mis¬ 
siles  and  missile-killers.  Nor  was 
there  any  suggestion  that  there  would 
be  protection  against  unclear  weap¬ 
ons  that  don't  travel  through  space — 
bombs,  cruise  missiles,  etc. 

The  Scowcroft  commissian’s  final 
repeat  on  strategic  arms  gave  drily ; 
MWfexfc  WWW 


hntnx  a83'<v^nidcic£>'>  be-' 
are  any  engineering  development, 
zt  alone  tests.  YetGeneral  Abra- 
amsou’s  command  is  already  plan¬ 
ing  ‘*<HnQiBdyjrinn5,>  of  poafble 
omponents,  and  there  las  been  one 
ucoustai  destructiou  of  a  missile  by 
ollision- 

When  are  the  “new  arms  control  re¬ 
gimes”  to  be  sought  —  before,  or 
Iter  the  weapons  are.  there  and  the 
iUtans  are  spent?  Both  the  antum- 
lear  campaigners  and  the  big  re-ar- 
aers  have  taken  to  outlandish,  decep- 
Lve  language  to  make  thefr  positions 
otmd  logicaL 

Before  writing  “19W,"  George  Or- 
rell  said  in  an  essay  on  the  pexver- 
ion  of  the  political  tongue  ,  that  Eng- 
ish  "becomes  iqgly  and  inaccurate 
lecauseoar  thoughts  are  foolisb.  but 
he  slovenliness  of  our  language 
Oakes  it  easier  to  us  to  have  foolish 
bougbts.” 

There  is  no  more  extreme  example 
ban  the  current  nuclear  debate. 

Even  "deterrence”  has  become  a 
doudy  word.  It  has  a  simple  meali¬ 
ng:  to  prevent  war.  The  question  of 
natality  isn’t  about  that,  it  is  about 
vhecher  the  threat  to  retaliate  with 
Hzdear  weapons  is  an  acceptable 
vay  to  prevent  war.  - 
“Deterrence”  and  "Mutual  As- 
Bred  Destruction”  have  merged  into 
single  notion,  but  they  aren’t  the 
ante.  Freezers  and  advocates  of 
IAD  argue  that  a  policy  of  more  ac¬ 
tuate  weapons  trained  on  military 
irgets  is  a  "war-fighting  scenario 
ecause  it  suggests  a  nuclear  ex- 
hange  might  be  less  than  suicidal, 
aid*,  in  Defense  Secretory  Ca^r 
Weinberger’s  word,  permit  the  U-5. 
3  “prevail.”  ■ 

That  isn’t  necessarily 

f  war  isn’t  increased  by  the  start  ot 
argets  from  cities  to  missile  sites 
nd  command  hunters- 
rppwfhy  the  notion  of  prevailing. 

No  wonder  the  public  is  confosed. 


yjjsjaciew-tflgauwar 

izes  in  scare  stories, 
jes  it  collects  from 
alone  is,  “I  dream  of 

tall  the  size  of  the 
b t  see  blade  and  it 
rerytiring  and  there, 
jvatioo.  I  have 
f,  many  times.” 

[gm  said  be  was  dis- 
Heis  from  children 
Ith  terror."  General 
d  “the  mere  promise 
ar  defense]  optic«s 


au  w*  —— 

3WS  our  yotmg  -  -  - 
■ysicians  achieved? 
maign  bring  tnind- 
i  the  freeze  move- 
ur  Wars? 
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WASHINGTON  —  Terrorism  is 
haying  yet  another  periodic  revival 
as  a  major  political  issue. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  George  .P.  -  Shultz  have  de¬ 
nounced  state-supported  terrorism 
and  insisted  at  the  economic  summit 
meeting  in  London  that  the  industrial¬ 
ized  democracies  collaborate  better 
to  bring  this  under  control  Debate  is 
raging  over  the  implications  of  the 
Italian  prosecutor’s  report  on  the  at¬ 
tempted  assassination  of  Pope  John 
Paul  H,  which  implies  that  the  Bul¬ 
garian  Government,  and  perhaps 
even  the  Soviet  Government,  were  be¬ 
hind  the  attack.  A  bill  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Congress  chat  would  impose 
criminal  sanctions  on  Americans  as¬ 
sisting  or  training  terrorists  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Behind 
these  problems  looms  the  nightmare 
of  possible  nuclear  terrorism. 

Such  concern  is  hardly  new.  We 
heard  much  the  same  unease  ami  the 
same  call  for  a  definitive  remedy 
after  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organ¬ 
ization  attack  on  the  Munich  Olym¬ 
pics  in  1972,  the  Red  Brigades’  kid¬ 
napping  and  murder  of  the  former 
Italian  Prime  Minister  Aldo  More  in 
1978,  the  attack  fay  the  Japanese  Red 
Army  at  Lod  Airport  in  Israel  in  1972, 
and  on  back  to  concerns  about  the 
Bolsheviks  in  the  1920’s.  None  of  this 
concern  is  unwarranted,  but  we 

William  E.  Colby,  who  was  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence  from  1973  to 
1976,  is  senior  adviser  to  Interna¬ 
tional  Business43ovemment  Counsel¬ 
lors  Inc.,a  firm  that  analyzes  country 
risks  for  possible  investors. 
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should  beware  of  undue  alarmism 
and  unrealistic  hopes  for  a  compre¬ 
hensive  solution. 

In  fact,  the  more  grave  the  terrorist 
threat,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  it 
will  be  suppressed  before  it  causes 
serious  disruption,  threatening  the 
state  or  the  public  order.  Today,  the 
Red  Brigades  are  impotent,  the 
Bader-Meinboff  gang,  in  West  Ger¬ 
many,  has  been  suppressed  and  Che 
Japanese  Red  Army  is  hardly  exist¬ 
ent.  The  extensive  terrorist  actions  in 
the  1960’s  by  the  Argentine  Montone- 
ros  and  the  Uruguayan  Tupemaros 
were  brutally  but  effectively  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  military  of  those  coun¬ 
tries.  India's  crackdown  on  the  Sikhs 
is  the  latest  demonstration  of  a 
State's  ability  to  crush  such  a  threat 
to  its  authority. 

Besides,  in  most  cases,  the  drama 
of  terrorism  grossly  exaggerates  its 
real  effect  Thus,  Irish  Republican 
Anny  terrorism  has  made  essentially 
no  progress  against  British  rule  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Che  Guevara’s 
romanticism  brought  concern  over 
possible  mass  insurgency  in  Latin 
America  but  little  change  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  or  social  systems.  Certainly,  the 
Symbionese  Liberation  Army  and  the 
Weathermen  had  little  effect  upon  the 
ordinary  American  citizen’s  life, 
compared  to  many  social  problems 
we  tolerate  with  equanimity  such  as 
the  23,000  Americans  who  die  each 
year  from  handgun  misuse  or  the 
25,000  killed  by  drunken  drivers. 

What  exactly  is  terrorism?  It  is  a 
tactic  of  indiscriminate  violence  used 
against  innocent  bystanders  for  polit¬ 
ical  effect  —  and  it  must  be  distin- 


Taking 

Steps 

Tci  Contain 
Terrorism 


By  William  R  Colby 

guished  from  the  selective  use  of  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  symbols  and  institu¬ 
tions  of}  a  contested  power,  which  is 
unfortunately  a  norm  of  international 
life.  ) 

The  difference  is  critically  impor¬ 
tant:  Without  it,  there  is  no  way  to 
distinguish  “your”  terrorist  from 
“my”  freedom-fighter  or  to  differen¬ 
tiate  aid  to  terrorists  from  covert  sup¬ 
port  of  friendly  forces  like  the  Nicara¬ 
guan  contras,  or  counterrevolution¬ 
ary  fighters.  Aid  to  friendly  guerrilla 
forces,!  from  the  American  colonists 
to  the  Afghans  today ,  is  a  regular  part 
of  the  wternatiboal  contest,  whereas 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  violence  can 
be  denounced  on  a  solid  moral  basis. 

We  probably  cannot  eliminate  ter¬ 
rorism,  but  we  can  take  steps  to  con¬ 
tain  it]  Intelligence  is  the  first  arm  of 
defense  against  the  terrorist,  identi¬ 
fying  him,  his  cause  aod  his  support¬ 
ers.  Such  intelligence  can  provide  tips 
about  general  plans  or  specific  tactics 


that  can  lead  to  the  frustration  or  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  terrorist.  Along  with  the 
careful  accumulation  and  collation  of 
data,  ft  may  often  include  exchanging 
information  with  other  friendly  na¬ 
tions  and  occasionally  launching 
risky  and  difficult  missions  to  infil¬ 
trate  terrorist  groups. 

This  requires  resources,  but  it  also 
requires  that  the  intelligence  services 
not  be  hamstrung  in  their  operations 
■  by  great  public  exposure  or  excessive 
legalistic  restraints.  Obviously,  the 
innocent  citizen  must  be  protected 
from  excessive  governmental  intru¬ 
sion,  but  reasonable  protection  can  be 
obtained  by  legislative  and  judicial 
Supervision. 

The  second  major  step  to  protect 
against  terrorists  involves  security 
practices  that  make  their  task  more 
difficult.  The  barriers  around  public 
buildings,  the  electronic  screening  of 
crowds,  irregular  schedules  for  mul¬ 
tinational  executives  and  effective 
police  work  can  all  be  carried  out 
with  minimum  inconvenience  to  the 
public  but  maximum  deterrence 
against  the  would-be  terrorist. 

But  finally  —  and  this  may  be  the 
most  important  rule  for  any  govern¬ 
ment  hoping  to  protect  itself  mid  its 
citizens  from  terrorists  —  success 
against  terrorism  can  be  achieved 
only  if  the  public  supports  the  effort. 
The  difference  between  a  public  that 
reports  evidence  of  terrorists  to  the 
authorities,  even  at  some  personal 
risk,  and  one  giving  covert  support  or 
even  cowed  into  silence,  can  mean  the 
entire  difference  between  success 
and  failure. 

In  this,  international  public  opinion 


,can  also  be  enormously  important. 
The  international  rejection  of  the 
South  American  tactic  ol  “disappear¬ 
ances"  severely  weakened  those  gov¬ 
ernments  who  practiced  such  abduc¬ 
tion  and  arbitrary  killing.  The  death 
squads  in  Central  America  have 
made  it  difficult  for  international 
friends  to  support  the  governments  in 
some  of  those  nations. 

Moreover,  the  best  way  to  insure 
public  support  is  to  insist  that  the  rule 
of  law  be  fully  applied  in  the  fight 
against  the  terrorists.  The  French  use 
of  torture  in  Algeria  in  the  1950’s  was 
widely  repudiated  by  French  public 
opinion,  greatly  undermining  what 
had  been  a  successful  strategy 
against  the  National  Front  for  Liber¬ 
ation. 

Why  is  the  rule  of  law  so  impor¬ 
tant?  The  most  successful  tactic 
against  the  guerrilla  or  terrorist  is  to 
recruit  him,  not  shoot  him.  To  do  that, 
he  must  be  confident  that  he  will 
benefit  from  any  amnesty  that  is  of¬ 
fered  and  be  subjected  only  to  a  co¬ 
herent  rule  of  law.  The  terrorist  also 
must  be  turned  from  his  belief  that 
violence  can  advance  a  cause  valu¬ 
able  to  his  compatriots  by  a  demon¬ 
stration  that  a  better  result  lies  in  the 
programs  and  policies  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  determined  to  ameliorate  the 
lot  of  its  people  and  to  treat  even  its 
enemies  with  justice,  even  if  this 
must  be  stem  in  some  cases.  If  ter¬ 
rorism  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
force  against  innocent  bystanders,  it 
is  clear  that  a  government  resisting 
terrorism  must  be  discriminate  in  its 
use  of  force  to  insure  the  safety  of  its 
bystanders. 
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.  AMHERST,  Mass.  —  Outside  of  a 
handful  of  economists,  hardly  anyone 
took  note  back  in  1972,  when  Richard 
M.  Nixon  told  the  American  public. 
"We  are  all  Keynesians  now.”  Some 
may  have  wondered  what  that  meant. 
But  most  people  who  knew  what  the 
economist  John  Maynard  Keynes  had 
come  to  stand  for— an  expanded  eco¬ 
nomic  role  for  Government  deficits  to 
moderate  recessions  —  probably 
agreed  that  his  Depression-boro  view 
of  economics  had  become  part  of  the 
conventional  wisdom. 

Among  economists,  however,  the 
counterrevolution  was  already  well 
under  way.  Under  the  banner  of 
monetarism  and  supply-side  econom¬ 
ics,  business  groups,  right-wing 
“think  tanks”  and  economists  were 
mounting  a  highly  successful  attack 
on  Keynesian  economics.  They 
Mamed  the  expanding  role  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  slowdown  in  produc¬ 
tivity  growth  and  claimed  that  deficit 
spending  had  done  America  more 
harm  than  good. 

By  the  end  of  the  1970's,  Keynes 
was  all  but  dead. 

Then,  a  miracle  happened.  Clev¬ 
erly  garbed  In  a  patchwork  cloak  of 
monetarist  and  supply-aide  colors, 
Ronald  Reagan  brought  Keynes  back 
to  life.  . 

Tbe  most  recent  Economic  Report 
of  the  President  makes  this  dear: 

Samuel  Bowles  is  professor  of  eco¬ 
nomics  at  the  University  of  Massas- 
chusetts,  Amherst,  and  author,  with 
David  Gordon  and  Thomas  Weis- 
skopf,  of  “Beyond  the  Waste  Land:  A 
Democratic  Alternative  to  Economic 
Decline.” 


LISBON When  Secretary  of  State 
George  P.  Shultz  visits  Jakarta,  the 
capital  of  Indonesia,  this  week,  be 
must  not  ignore  the  plight  of  East 
Timor,  where  tbe  Indonesian  mititaiy 
has  waged  a  war  of  extreme  brutal¬ 
ity,  with  little  respite,  for  nearly  nine 
years.  White  tins  conflict  may  seem 
remote  from  American  concerns,  tbe 
unfortunate  facts  show  that  the 
United  States,  through  military  aid 
and  diplomatic  support  for  Indonesia, 
is  deeply  involved  in  the  tragedy  of 
East  Timor,  my  native  land.  In  his 
meetings  with  the  Indonesian  leader- 
ship,  Mr.  Shultz  has  an  obligation  to 
address  tbe  situation. 

An  island  territory  north  of  Austral-' 
ia,  exquisitely  beautiful  to  throe  who 
know  it.  East  Timor  was  a  Portu¬ 
guese  colony  for  four  centuries  and 
developed  a  cultural  identity  and  lan¬ 
guage  quite  different  from  neighbor-' 
ing.  Indonesia.  Under  the  guise  of 
fighting  Communism  —  a  false  pre¬ 
text,  1  believe,  used  in  mask  aggres¬ 
sive  policies  —  Indonesia  a 

full-scale  invasion  of  East-  Timor  ia 

MartirdiQ  da  Costa  Lopes  was  the 
.  Papal  AdmMstrator,  or  acting  bish¬ 
op,  of  East  1 wnorfrom  1977 to 2983. 


•  Under  no  Democratic  President 
since  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  dur¬ 
ing  World  War  II  has  the  ratio  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  expenditures  to 
gross  national  product  risen  as  fast  as 
it  has  under  Mr.  Reagan. 

•  The  1983  Federal  deficit  set  an¬ 
other  post- World  War  II  record. 

Having  put  his  un-Keynesian  for¬ 
mer  chief  economic  adviser  Martin  S. 
Feldstein  at  arm’s  length,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  now  patiently  explains  that  when 
the  economy  operates  below  capaci¬ 
ty,  deficits  are  not  all  that  bad. 

Ronald  Reagan  did  not  expect  to 
find  himself  in  this  curious  situation. 
His  1981  supply-side  tax  cuts  were 
supposed  to  raise  after-tax  profit 
rates  and  thus  spark  an  investment 
boom.  Instead,  profit  rates  remained 
low  for  two  years  after  the  tax  cut. 
The  reason:  Profits  are  not  made 
from  idle  factories,  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  na¬ 
tion  still  remains  unused  because  of 
slack  demand  for  output.  Keynes 
would  not  have  been  surprised. 

Despite  an  investment  upturn  during 
the  second  half  of  1983,  the  President’s 
Economic  Report  reveals  that  last 
year  net  private  nonresidenttel  fixed 
investment  —  a  common  measure  of 
productive  investment  favored  by 
economists  and  Administration 
spokesmen  alike — fen  to  15  percent  of 
net  national  product,  a  post- World  War 
II  low.  Even  if  the  rosy  investment  pro¬ 
jections  recently  released  by  tbe  Com¬ 
merce  Department  prove  tine,  1964 
will  still  rival  1983  in  this  dismal  con¬ 
test,  ranking  second  worst  in  the  post- 
World  War  n  era,  with  an  investment 
level  less  than  half  what  it  was  the  year 
the  tax  cuts  were  passed. 


December  1975,  after  Portugal  aban¬ 
doned  the  territory. 

Jakarta  has  tried  to  hide  the  truth 
by  isolating  East  Timor  from  normal 
contact  with  tbe  outside  world.  But 
from  my  own  experience  and  that  of 
my  people,  I  can  say  that  Indonesian 
forceshaveleftatrailofruinandvio- 
tence  of  every  stgt.  Including  torture, 
rape  and  massacre.  The  death  toQ,  at 
the  of  the  armies  of  an  Indo¬ 
nesian  nation  numbering  160  million, 
has  been  catastrophic:  More  than 
100,000  East  Timorese,  or  more  than 
onessixthof  our  population,  have  tiled 
from  warfare,  starvation,  executions 
and  disease. 

But  the  tragedy  is  for  from  over 
and  in  fact  has  intensified  since  last 
August,  when  Indonesian  forces 
began  a  new  military  offensive  aimed 
at  crushing  Fretilin,  the  noa-Commo- 
mst  independence  movement  that 
continues  to  resist  Indonesian  rule. 
Letters  that  I  have  received  from 
East  Timor,  including  one  from  my 
successor  as  acting  bishop,  Mcnsi- 
gnor  Cartes  Ximenes  BeJo,  say  that 
on  top  of  new  atrocities  tbe  offensive 
hai  created  still  another  bout  of 
hnrrmw  miawy — this  at  a  time  when 
international  relief  agencies  are  pro- 
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Wbat,  then,  is  fueling  tbe  recovery? 
Where  is  the  expanding  demand  com- 
ing  from? 

In  part,  it  is  the  result  of  consumer 
spending  made  possible  by  the  virtual 
elimination  of  savings  and  through 
buying  on  credit. 

But  the  big  boost  is  from  expanded 
Government  spending  and  from  the 
fact  that  while  spending  more,  the 
Federal  Government  is  taxing  less, 
thereby  adding  to  the  total  demand 
for  goods  and  services  without  reduc¬ 
ing  the  levels  of  private  demand. 

Tbe  big  ticket  item  in  Government 
expansion  is,  of  course,  military 
spending.  Thus,  today’s  recovery  is  a 
classic  example  of  what  has  come  to 
be  rolled  "military  Keynesianism.” 

But  military  Keynesianism  seems 
unlikely  to  reverse  our  accumulating 
economic  difficulties.  For  one  thing, 
the  arrows  aimed  at  Keynesian  eco¬ 
nomics  from  the  right  were  not  en¬ 
tirely  misplaced. 


Shultz, 

Help 

East  Timor 

By  Martinho  da  Costa  Lopes 


vented  by  the  Indonesian  armed 
forces  from  operating  freely  in  the 
territory.  And,  for  tbe  first  time,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  East 
Timor  is  the  target  of  persecution 
With  great  sadness,  I  acknowledge 
that  the  United  States,  apparently  be¬ 
cause  of  dose  political  and  commercial 
links  with  Jakarta,  has  placed  itself 
heavily  <m  the  Inrtmesian  side  of  the 
conflict.  Henry  A  Kissinger,  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  was  In  Jakarta  in  1975 
on  the  day  before  the  invasion — ft  was 
widely  known  that  Indonesia  was  set  to 
invade  —  and  stated  that  “the  United 
States  understands  Indonesia’s  position 
on  the  question”  of  East  Timor. 


Keynes  had  taught  that  the  man¬ 
agement  of  total  demand  for  goods 
and  services  was  the  main  objective 
of  Government  economic  policy.  The 
supply-siders,  by  contrast,  pointed  to 
problems  not  of  demand,  but  of  sup¬ 
ply,  whence  their  name. 

By  the  early  1970’s,  the  Keynesian 
preoccupation  with  demand  seemed 
outdated.  Demand  had  been  booming 
throughout  the  1960's,  but  the  profit 
rate  and  tbe  rate  of  productivity  in¬ 
crease  had  plummeted  nonetheless. 

According  to  supply-siders.  the  cul¬ 
prit  was  Government:  Taxes  and 
regulation  of  the  environment  and 
workplace  safety  had  wrecked  the 
work  ethic  and  tied  business  up  in  red 
tape.  However,  even  economists  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  the  supply-side  conclu¬ 
sions  have  not  had  an  easy  time 
demonstrating  tbe  concrete  impor¬ 
tance  of  their  favored  culprit  in  ac¬ 
counting  for  the  productivity  slow¬ 
down,  the  decline  in  profits  or  the  in¬ 
vestment  slump.  And  the  significant 
cuts  in  both  regulation  and  business 
taxes  since  the  late  1 970’s  appear  to 
have  done  little  to  deal  with  either 
problem. 

But  tbe  supply-siders  are  dead 
right  that  there  is  something  very 
wrong  with  our  system  of  production 
itself.  Mounting  evidence  suggests 
that  a  deterioration  of  labor-manage¬ 
ment  relations  and  a  decline  in  a  long- 
range  management  thinking  and  in¬ 
novation  have  played  a  key  role  in  our 
decade  and  a  half  long  slide  toward 
economic  mediocrity. 

However,  it  is  not  monetarism  — 
Keynes’s  traditional  adversary  — 
that  will  do  bis  theory  in.  If  anything. 
It  seems  President  Reagan  may  have 


Since  then,  the  East  Timorese  peo¬ 
ple  have  seen  for  themselves  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  weapons, 
bombers  and  military  equipment 
used  by  the  Indonesian  forces  are 
supplied  by  the  United  States.  Al¬ 
though  the  invasion  and  occupation  of 
East  Timor  was,  and  is,  a  flagrant 
violation  of  international  law,  com- 
demned  by  the  United  Nations  in  10 
resolutions  between  1975  and  1982,  the 
United  States  has  continued  to  give 
diplomatic  support  to  Jakarta’s 
claim  that  it  has  "integrated”  the 
territory — even  though  the  State  De¬ 
partment  admits  that  East  Timor  has 

not  had  the  opportunity  to  exercise  Its 

internationally  recognized  right  to 
self-determination. 

I  would  have  no  objection  at  all  if 
the  people  or  East  Timm',  free  of  all 
pressure,  internal  and  external, 
chose  to  be  part  of  Indonesia.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  90  percent,  if  not  99 
percent,  would,  if  they  were  given  the 
chance,  vote  for  An  Indonesian  with¬ 
drawal  —  and,  after  all  the  death  and 
untold  suffering,  who  can  blame 
them?  Without  a  legitimate  political 
solution,  based  on  dialogue,  tbe 


done  monetarism  in,  by  unwittingly 
demonstrating  that,  just  as  Keyne¬ 
sian  economists  had  insisted,  fighting 
inflation  through  a  made-in- Washing¬ 
ton  recession  is  an  exceptionally 
costly  strategy.  The  Great  Recession 
of  1979-82  —  tbe  longest  since  the 
1930’s  —  seems  to  have  stopped  the 
monetarists’  logic  in  its  trades,  since 
it  promised  that  restrictive  monetary 
policy  would  stop  inflation  without 
bringing  the  economy  to  a  halt  as 
well. 

The  supply-side  economists  who 
shook  off  .  the  "voodoo  economics” 
label  to  become  purveyors  of  official 
doctrine  for  a  brief  period  in 
the  early  days  of  this  Administration 
come  closer  to  having  fingered  the 
feta]  flaw  in  the  Keynesian 
approach. 

Yet  the  Democrats  —  both  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  on  tbe  Presidential  stump 
—  seem  to  have  made  the  worst  of  a 
very  promising  situation.  For  they 
have  dismissed  the  twin  truths  of  the 
supply-siders:  that  managing  total 
demand  is  not  enough  and  that  some¬ 
thing  must  be  done  about  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  production  itself.  At  the  same 
time,  they  have  turned  their  backs  an 
the  truth  of  Keynesian  economics: 
that  in  a  slack  economy,  with  under¬ 
used  capacity  and  large-scale  unem¬ 
ployment,  a  Government  deficit  will 
generally  stimulate  economic 
growth. 

Richard  Nixon  should  not  be  sur¬ 
prised.  He  must  know  that  only  he 
could  have  gotten  away  with  being 
tbe  first  American  President  to  go  to 
China  —  and  only  Ronald  Reagan 
could  get  away  with  bringing  back 
John  Maynard  Keynes. 


tragedy  will  go  an  indefinitely. 

What  could  the  United  States  do 
now?  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  should 
be  trying  to  persuade  Indonesia's 

rulers  that  there  is  wisdom  in  a  peace 
process  and  just  political  settlement 
for  East  Timor — a  settlement  based 
on  authentic  freedom  of  choice.  To 
those  who  argue  that  this  is  impossi¬ 
ble,  that  the  Indonesian  military  will 
never  accept  an  independent  East 
Timor,  I  ask:  Have  such  prospects 
prevented  America  from  assisting 
the  right  of  Afghanistan  to  be  free? 

Mr.  Shultz  should  also  press  Indo¬ 
nesia  to  provide  immediate  and  unre¬ 
stricted  access  for  all  international 
humanitarian  agencies  seeking  to 

work  in  East  Timor,  for  journalists 
and  other  independent  observers.  As 
a  churchman,  1  also  feel  that  ft  is 
particularly  important  that  the 
United  States  take  all  possible  steps 
to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  East 
Timorese  church  —  a  church  whose 
only  offense  is  its  refusal  to  betray 
our  own  people,  to  be  silent  while  they 
remain  prisoners  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try .  For  the  church,  as  for  all  my  peo¬ 
ple.  freedom  is  the  basic  issue. 
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Did  Music  Hit  Its  Peak  With  Mozart? 


By  WILL  CRUTCHFIELD 


This  week,  for  the  18th  sum¬ 
mer  in  a  row,  the  Mostly 
Mozart  Festival  is  starting 
up  in  New  York.  The  man 
died  in  1791,  and  we’re  still 
listening  to  him.  Why?  He  probably 
never  imagined  such  a  thing;  cer¬ 
tainly  he  wasn't  much  concerned  with 
composers  who  died  in  1491. 

In  Mozart's  day,  of  course,  it  wasn't 
all  that  usual  to  listen  to  music  three 
decades  old,  let  alone  three  centuries 
—  but  even  then  things  were  starting 
to  change.  Music  was  beginning  to 
mean  something  beyond  its  immedi¬ 
ate  function;  composers  were  begin¬ 
ning  (perhaps  not  yet  consciously)  to 
write  tor  the  ages. 

And  in  some  ways  music  was  get¬ 
ting  into  trouble.  Glorious  trouble, 
trouble  through  which  several  gener¬ 
ations  of  heroic  composers  fought  to 
win  an  audience  for  their  ever  richer, 
ever  more  complex,  ever  more  idio¬ 
syncratic  and  personal  musical  vi¬ 
sions.  But  though  individual  geniuses 
have  won  their  individual  battles,  on 
the  whole  the  composers  have  lost. 
Up  to  Mozart’s  time  and  for  a  good 
while  after,  the  public  clamored  for 
novelty  above  all.  Today  his  heirs  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  a  public,  and 
the  mainstream  audience  clamors  for 
—well,  mostly  Mozart. 

Some  things,  in  art  as  in  history, 
rise  and  fall.  We  can  look  at  ancient 
civilizations  and  pinpoint  their  hey¬ 
days.  We  can  isolate  the  factors,  often 
manifested  in  the  greatest  achieve¬ 
ments,  that  led  to  decay.  Music,  as  a 
medium  of  communication  in  the 
Western  world,  may  very  well  have 
peaked  with  Mozart. 

Music  was  a  late  bloomer  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  When  in  architecture,  painting 
and  drama  the  artist  could  already 
make  a  profound,  individuated  state¬ 
ment,  music  was  still  a  relatively 
anonymous  expression  of  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  time,  place,  and  community. 
Through  the  early  Renaissance,  if 
you  made  up  songs,  they  could  ex¬ 
press  whether  you  intended  to  dance, 
praise  God  or  mourn,  and  (though 
without  your  having  meant  them  to) 
whether  you  were  Dutchman  or  Span¬ 
iard,  Lutheran  or  Jew.  3ut  however 
beautiful,  they  would  be  generic.  By 
and  large  they  were  unlikely  to  ex¬ 
press  how  you  felt  about  seeing  a 
trout  plucked  from  the  water,  or  what 
it  was  like  to  lie  awake  in  the  small 
hours  as  your  soul  veered  between 
faith  and  despair,  or  your  precise 
reactions  to  pictures  at  an  exhibition. 

Music  took  on  more  specificity  with 
each  passing  generation,  but  by  com¬ 
parison  with  what  came  later,  the 
meanings  it  could  convey  were  still 
quite  general  in  the  High-Baroque 
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Some  Mostly  Mozart  participants  —  front,  from  the  left:  Cipa  Dichter,  pianist;  Alexander 
Markov,  violinist;  Misha  Dichter,  pianist;  rear:  Young-Uck  Kim,  violinist;  Joseph 
Kaiichstein,  Lilian  Kailir  and  Horacio  Gutierrez,  pianists. 


days  of  Bach,  Telemann,  Handel  and 
Vivaldi.  And  music  was  still  tied  to 
the  function,  time  and  audience  for 
which  it  was  written;  it  went  in  and 
out  of  fashion  within  a  lifespan.  Vival¬ 
di’s,  for  instance.  The  old  saw  about 
Vivaldi  is  that  he  wrote  the  same  con¬ 
certo  500  times.  Not  quite  fair,  but  not 
without  basis  either.  Vivaldi  himself 
didn’t  like  publishing  concertos,  be¬ 
cause  it  cut  into  the  income  he  de¬ 
rived  from  making  a  new  one  for  who¬ 
ever  needed  it.  The  idea  that  any  one 
concerto  had  special  significance  or 
character  (even  if  certain  of  them  did 
employ  new  special  effects,  and  thus 
do  their  bit  to  add  to  music’s  specific 
vocabulary)  can  hardly  have  had 
much  meaning  tor  him. 

But  by  Mozart’s  time  the  accumu¬ 
lated  effects  available,  and  the  newly  ■ 
developed  ways  of  organizing  them, 
had  made  a  great  difference.  With 
him,  10  allegro  movements  could 
have  ten  quite  different  affective 
properties.  One  piano  concerto  could 
be  regal,  another  demonic;  yet  an¬ 
other  could  be  pastoral,  and  another 
jubilant,  even  though  all  employed 
the  same  outward  form. 

This  was  largely  due  to  new  har¬ 
monic  and  rhythmic  complexities.  To 


give  a  random  example:  Around  Mo¬ 
zart's  time  the  idea  occurred  to  some¬ 
one  of  adding  a  note,  a  ninth,  to  a 
chord  already  in  use,  the  dominant 
seventh  —  and  then  pulling  out  the 
root  of  that  chord.  The  result  was  a 
new  color  in  the  palette,  a  new  word 
in  the  vocabulary.  Mozart  could  use  it 
to  mean  things — different  things,  de¬ 
pending  on  context.  On  August  3rd 
and  4th,  "Mostly  Mozart"  audiences 
will  hear  it  emerge  like  the  sun  from 
a  cloud  on  the  word  “luceat,"  in  the 
line  from  the  Requiem  Mass  about 
letting  eternal  light  shine  on  the  de¬ 
parted. 

In  opera  especially,  the  difference 
was  immeasurable:  instead  of  freez¬ 
ing  the  action  while  each  piece  waved 
its  particular  flag  of  generalized  emo¬ 
tion,  the  music  could  follow  subtle, 
shifts  of  mood,  actions  and  reactions, 
addresses  and  asides.  It  is  no  sur¬ 
prise,  then,  that  Mozart  wrote  the 
very  first  opera  that  did  not  go  out  of 
style:  "Don  Giovanni"  has  been  in 
the  international  repertory  continu¬ 
ously  since  it  was  new. 

For  practically  the  first  time, 
someone  was  writing  music  superbly 
apt  for  its  time  and  place/  yet  also 
able  to  transcend  them  and  have 


Ancient  Theater  of 


Human  Comedy 


By  FAUBION  BOWERS 


The  lady  is  grieving,  weeping 
at  the  announcement  that 
her  husband  must  leave  on  a 
business  trip.  Her  tears  look 
real,  but  she  has  been  fur¬ 
tively  dipping  her  fingers  in  a  tiny  cup 
of  water  and  dampening  her  cheeks. 
The  household  manservant  suspects 
the  deception  and  slips  ink  in  the  cup, 
with  obvious  results.  Furious  at  being 
found  out,  the  wife  pursues  her  bus- 
band  and  his  servant,  and  inks  their 
faces,  too. 

The  master  of  the  house  is  tired  of 
his  two  servants  stealing  his  finest 
wine  every  time  he  goes  on  a  journey. 
He  ties  them  up  in  seemingly  fool¬ 
proof  fashion  and  goes  on  his  way. 
Once  he  is  out  of  sight,  the  pair  work 
out  a  solution  and  by  the  time  their 
master  returns,  the  wine  is  gone  and 
the  servants  are  drunk. 

No,  this  is  not  commedia  dell ’arte, 
stock  as  the  situations  seem  with 
their  crafty  servants,  pompous  mas- 


pool  between  the  Vivian  Beaumont 
Theater  and  Avery  Fisher  Hall.  Pass¬ 
ers-by  may  view  the  proceedings 
from  any  of  three  sides,  and  the 
Henry  Moore  sculpture  that  rises 
from  the  pool  will  substitute  for  the 
traditional  pine  tree  backdrop,  Kyo- 
gen’s  only  scenery. 

Kyogen  has  been  somewhat  ne¬ 
glected  by  foreign  audiences,  over¬ 
shadowed  as  it  is  by  the  other  three 
great,  historical  theaters  of  Noh,  Ka- 
buki  and  Bunraku.  Noh's  intensity 
and  Buddhist  overtones  were  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  us  in  translations  and 
variants  by  W.  B.  Yeats,  Ezra  Pound 
and  Arthur  Waley.  (Yeats  once  tried 
his  hand  at  a  Kyogen,  “The  Cat  and 
the  Moon,"  but  not  many  people 
remember  it.)  Noh  adaptations  and 
derivatives  by  Jerome  Robbins  in  his 
ballet  "Watermill"  and  by  Benjamin 
Britten  in  the  opera  "Curlew  River," 
for  example,  have  further  spread 
Noh’s  good  word.  Over  the  past  25 
years  Kabuki,  with  its  resplendent 
makeup,  coqpimes,  scenery  and 
array  of  star  actor-dancers ,  has 


“comic  interludes"  sandwiched  be¬ 
tween  rigorously  somber  acts  of  Noh 
dramas.  The  name  literally  means 
“crazy’’  (kyo)  “words”  (gen),  and 
derives  from  a  ninth-century  Chinese 
poem  to  the  effect  that  even  a  fool’s 
utterances  constitute  worship  of  Lord 
Buddha.  In  the  1400’s  Zeami,  the  thea¬ 
ter  estbetician,  spoke  of  Kyogen’s 
popularity  as  "rustic  scenes  from 
real  life"  so  much  admired  for  their 
“impression  of  rarity  and  truth." 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
audience  for  Kyogen  was  the  same  as 
for  Noh,  consisting  of  aristocrats, 
even  though  the  upper  classes  are 
roundly  ridiculed  in  these  playlets. 
Once  in  1424  a  Kyogen  master  was 
punished  for  depicting  a  destitute  lord 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  but  still,  Kyo¬ 
gen  was  unquenchable.  Moreover,  it 
thrived  even  in  the  face  of  the  Confu- 
cian  edict  forbidding  educated  gentle¬ 
folk  from  laughing  in  public.  Only 
“the  delicate  smile"  was  permitted. 
Zeami  got  around  that  one  by  saying 
that  “Kyogen  should  kindle  the  mind 
to  laughter,  a  laughter  that  delights 
the  laugher." 


The  denouement  of  each  Kyogen  skit  is 
invariably  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
powerful  and  inevitably  at  the  expense 
of  the  fraudulent. 


ters,  rotten  priests  and  virago  wives. 
Nor  are  these  Shakespearean  rustics, 
or  characters  from  ancient  Greek 
satyr  plays  or  Roman  comedies.  Yet, 
they  are  certainly  akin  to  them,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  universal,  basic  humor 
common  to  ail  mankind.  These  are 
some  of  the  playlets  that  make  up 
Kyogen,  a  very  Japanese  form  of 
classical  theater,  which  dates  back  as 
far  as  the  14th  century  and  which  still 
{days  full  tilt  as  part  of  Japanese  life. 

Kyogen,  making  one  of  its  occa¬ 
sional  visits  abroad,  comes  to  New 
York  City  this  week,  but  this  time 
with  added  flair.  In  as  close  an  ap¬ 
proximation  as  passible  to  old  Japan, 
the  visiting  Nomura  Kyogen  Theater 
troupe  is  giving  four  performances  of 
two  plays  and  an  opening  ceremonial 
dance,  “Sambaso,"  at  Lincoln  Center 
Tuesday  through  Friday,  pretty 
much  as  they  are  presented  during 
summertime  festivals  in  their  native 
shrines  and  temples  —  open-air,  free 
to  the  public,  and  illuminated  by  huge 
flaming  torches.  For  the  outdoor 
event,  a  stage  platform  of  resonant 
cypress  wood  will  cover  the  reflecting 


steadily  built  a  following  here.  The 
Bunraku  puppet  theater,  as  well,  like 
Kaubuki  dating  from  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  and  almost  as  gorgeous 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  stands  su¬ 
preme  in  its  ability  to  infuse  life  and 
heart  into  the  inanimate. 

Kyogen,  more  modest  in  scope,  still 
yields  to  none  in  artistry  or  perfection 
of  detail.  It  has  no  masks,  uses  no 
makeup  and  little  music,  and  its  cos¬ 
tumes  are  colorful  but  charmingly 
simple.  Its  repertory  consists  of  per¬ 
haps  300  playlets,  each  lasting  around 
half  an  hour.  The  plots  always  estab¬ 
lish  an  absurd  situation  from  which 
two  or  three  characters  must  extri¬ 
cate  themselves.  The  variety  is  as 
endless  as  man’s  failings  are  inex¬ 
haustible,  for  nothing  escapes  Kyo¬ 
gen’s  eagle  eye  of  mockery.  The  de¬ 
nouement  of  each  skit  is  invariably  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  powerful,  and 
inevitably  at  the  expense  of  the 
fraudulent. 

Like  everything  In  Japan,  Kyogen’s 
origins  are  lost  in  the  mists  and 
myths  of  time,  but  by  the  15th  century 
the  form  was  well  established  as 


At  first  Kyogen  was  thought  unwor¬ 
thy  of  being  written  down,  and  only 
transmitted  orally.  Fortunately  this 
meant  that  its  language  (but  little 
else  about  it)  changed  with  the  times. 
While  Noh  grew  more  stultified  and 
remote  from  ordinary  man,  Kyogen 
kept  pace.  Not  until  the  17th  century 
was  Kyogen  finally  recorded  and 
fixed  in  the  form  of  texts  for  posteri¬ 
ty.  In  Japan  today  it  is  appreciated  by 
the  learned  elderly  and,  surprisingly, 
has  become  something  of  a  cult 
among  youth,  in  it  the  young  find  at 
once  a  hallowed  tradition  and  a  highly 
accessible  one. 


To  a  large  extent  the  present  wide¬ 
spread  recognition  of  Kyogen  owes  to 
the  Nomura  family,  an  acting  dy¬ 
nasty  whose  roots  trace  back  to  the 
16th  century  and  whose  performers 
continue  to  dominate  the  field.  As  in 
all  Traditional  Japanese  theaters  Kyo¬ 
gen,  too.  is  a  father-to-son  business. 


The  Nomura  Kyogen  Theater,  12  of 
whose  top  artists  are  appearing  here, 
has  been  designated  as  an  important 
Cultural  Property  by  the  Japanese 
Government.  Mansaku,  who  special¬ 
izes  in  female  roles,  and  his  older 
brother,  Manojo,  are  already  honored 
with  the  rank  of  Intangible  Cultural 
Property,  despite  their  relative 
youth.  They  are  53  and  54  years  old, 
respectively.  Their  father,  the  leg¬ 
endary  Manzo  Nomura,  who  died  in 
1978  at  age  80,  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Government's  highest  title.  Living 
National  Treasure. 


Faubion  Bowers  is  an  author  and 
critic  who  has  spent  many  years  in 
Asia. 


meaning  tor  later  generations.  Mo¬ 
zart  struck  a  balance  between  func¬ 
tional  directness  an  the  surface  and 
thought-provoking,  layered  sub¬ 
stance  that  has  seemed  ideal  ever 
since.  It's  a  balance  that  his  succes¬ 
sors  have  consciously  sought  when 
they  have  felt  a  special  need  for  inti¬ 
mate  communication  with  their  hear¬ 
ers.  Strauss  announced  Ms  plans  for 
"Rosenkavalier”  by  declaring  that  he 
wanted  next  to  write  "a  Mozart 
opera;"  Ravel  said  he  composed  the 
beautiful  slow  movement  of  his  piano 
concerto  “two  bars  at  a  time,  with 
frequent  recourse  to  the  Mozart 
Clarinet  Quintet ’’ 

But  by  then  music's  complicating 
progress  was  far  advanced,  ami  there 
was  naturally  a  price  to  be  paid.  More 
individuality  meant  less  in  common 
between  compositions,  which  meant 
that  getting  used  to  one  concerto  or 
opera  didn't  necessarily  mean  you’d 
understand  the  next  one.  The  expan¬ 
sion  of  music’s  expressive  vocabu¬ 
lary  was  largely  a  matter  of  disso¬ 
nance  —  of  witholding  for  longer 
times,  in  more  subtle  and  compli¬ 
cated  ways,  the  eventual  satisfaction 
of  a  common  chord  — asStthTueant- 
that  if  you  didn't  yet -understand 


where  they  were  going,  the  new 
sounds  could  be  passing  or  even  ugly. 
And  as  complexity  increased,  ama¬ 
teurs  gradually  lost  the  tool  of  seek¬ 
ing  comprehension  through  home 
performances. 

With  Mozart  the  shared  character¬ 
istics  and  easy-to-hear  harmonies 
were  still  so  strong  that  no  one  seems 
to  have  had  much  of  a  problem.  But 
things  began  to  go  a  little  funny  with 
Ms  immediate  successor,  Beethovm. 
Joseph  Kerman  put  his  finger  on  it  in 
a  book  about  Beethoven's  quartets: 

“After  the  ‘Ertrica,’  Beethoven’s 
compositions  become  to  a  cardinal 
degree  pointed  individuals.  A  mature 
Beethoven  piece,”  he  suggests,  “is  a 
person ;  one  meets  and  reacts  to  it 
with  the  same  sort  of  particularity, 
intimacy  and  concern  as  one  does  to 
another  human  being.” 

The  thing  about  people  is  that  you 
have  to  get  to  know  them,  and  that 
takes  time.  There  Is  also  the  chance 
that  they  may  be  eccentric  or  initially 
off-putting,  as  Beethoven's  middle 
quartets  were  to  the  players  who  first 
tried  them.  “Do yousuppose  1  think 
about  your  wretched  fiddle  when  the 
muses  speak  to  me?,"  Beethoven  is 
supposed  to  have  asked,  but  the  trou¬ 
ble  only  grew  from  there. 

With  each  successive  decade  one 
can  find  more  and  more  ostensibly  in¬ 
formed  listeners  saying,  “It  isn't 
music"  (Schumann  and  Chopin  each 
said  that  about  one  of  the  other’s 
pieces);  “You  can’t  tell  right  notes 
from  wrong"  (one  of  London's  lead¬ 
ing  critics  said  that  about  both  Schu¬ 
mann  and  Chopin) ,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
no  accident  that  Nicolas  Slonimsky’s 
hilarious  “Lexicon  of  Musical  Invec¬ 
tive,”  an  anthology  of  critical  judg¬ 
ments  reversed  by  time’s  court  of  ap¬ 
peals,  begins  chronologically  with 
Beethoven. 


unappreciated  modernists,  la  that 
these  critics  were  dunces.  (Isn’t  it 
funny  how  they  could  all  be  so  wrong, 
and  hadn’t  we  better  give  cautious 
praise  to  whatever  we  don't  under¬ 
stand  so  as  not  to  appear  equally  fool¬ 
ish  to  our  descendants?)  Perhaps  it  is 
time  to  recognize  they  may  all  have 
been  right:  that  is,  they  spoke  rightly 
for  the  minority,  which  grew  and 
grew  until  it  became  a  majority,  that 
couldn’t  follow  whatever  new  leap 
into  complexity  and  dissonance  its 
generation  erf  composers  bad  just 

By  the  post-World  War  I  era,  as 
Schoenberg  and  Webern  carried  Wag¬ 
ner’s  principles  toward  their  logical. 
cflTwOiMflnin,  mnst  music-lovers  were 
in  the  resistors’  camp.  The  adherents 
of  fWfwniit  avant-garde  music  drew 
sustenance  than,  and  draw,  it  yet, 
from  the  hope  that  after  a  certain  lag 
audiences  would  catch  up.  They 
caught  up,  after  all,  with  “Rhein- 
gold'*  and  the  “Rite  of  Spring."  But 
as  the  century  nears  its  end  there  is 
precious  little  to  suggest  that  this  will 
ever  happen,  as  far  as  the  main  body 
of  advanced,  dissonant  is  con¬ 
cerned.  It  may  be  that  the  accept¬ 
ance-lag  has  reached  or  passed  the 
length  of  an  entire  listening  lifetime, 
in  which  case  it  might  as  well  be  infi¬ 
nite. 


Wagner's  radical  harmonic  ad¬ 
vances  stretched  music’s  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  lay  audience  dangerously. 
He  wrote  operas  that  had  to  wait 
years  tor  their  first  performances,  . 
and  years  more  far  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptance.  And  when  the  acceptance 
came,  it  was  partial:  For  the  first 
time,  large  numbers  of  people  Who 
truly  knew  and  cared  about  music 
were  not  only  resisting  the  new  devel¬ 
opments,  but  going  to  their  graves 
without  having  been  wan  over. 
Among  these  were  many  celebrated 
critics,  several  of  wbome  pronounced 
Wagner  mad  and  outdid  each  other  in 
^aipirfen^eve icadoostrffeiadanaentiaJ  *  * 
^^ThfeteuaHinet6chty^»mffrftin^ta7. 


Perhaps  It  would  be  wise  to  point 
out  that  no  value  judgments  are  in¬ 
volved  in  speculation  like  this.  It  is  no 
less  possible  to  write  a  masterpiece 
nowthan  in  Mozart’s  time;  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  masterpiece  by  Pierre 
Boulez  or  Elliott  Carter  should  ,  not 
give  the  same  satisfaction,  to  the  lis¬ 
tener  whose  understanding  has  com¬ 
passed  it;  as  a  masterpiece  by  Mo¬ 
zart.  The  paint  is  that  there  are  not 
very  many  such  listeners,  and  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  other¬ 
wise. 


Of  course  there  are  at  least  as 
many  ways  of  looking  at  the  history  cf 
music  as  at.  a  blackbird.  This  Is  a  pes¬ 
simistic  one;  there  are  others. 
Through  mass  media  and  qidck 
travel,  “classical"  music  readier  far 
more  ears  than  ever  before. 

Still,  if  the  pessimistic  view  is 
right,  and  if  “music"  means  an  act  of 
communication  between  musician 
and  hearer,  then  cur  era  is  near  the 
descending  end  of  a  great  curve  that 
wds  Western  music.  That  thought 
carries  withJt  a  sadness  that  the  per- 
enqfal,  jmmbmps  of  Bftxcart  can  ever 
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pwer  terminal  as  theism '"S' 
cigarette  quickly, 

er?^d?"y  thc  ^“p  du«ere  cios- 
er  and  closer  around  the  computer 
CD"°“5*.About  half  have  neve^J' 
anything  like  it  before.  A  few  ha^ 
never  been  inside  a  library. 

The  group  consists  of  13  inmates 

Prison  in  Ramie 
and  about  that  many  Hebrew  Uni¬ 
versity  students  who  have  tutored 

A  h  u?ca -Vear*  Tl“* bave «™e  to 

^  the  Mt.  Scopus  campus  for  a  day  of 

■  touring,  talking  and  meeting  each 
other  for  the  first  time  outside  the 
prison.  By  5  p.m.  they  will  separate 
again,  half  to  prepare  for  finals,  half 
to  repair  to  their  cells. 

Hebrew  University  students  have 
been  tutoring  inmates  in  Ramie  for 
three  years.  The  programme  was 
originally  the  idea  of  student-Haim 
Saadon .  He  br  ought  it  to  then  prison 
warden  Roni  Nitzan,  who  was 
'  crazy  about  the  idea,"  according  to 
the  current  prison  programme  coor¬ 
dinator,  study  Ronny  Erez. 

Not  too  long  after  the  project  got 
under  way,  Nitzan  was  shot  dead  by 
one  of  his  former  inmates.  But  the  - 

programme  continued,  to  grow. 

From  14  students  the  first  year  to 
29  the  second  and  now  39- auumber 

*  kept  low  by  budgetary  restrictions  - 
the  programme  has  come  to  serve  as  ■ 

a  model  for  other  universities  in 
Israel. 

In  return  for  teaching. two  hours  a 
week  (and  commuting  at  least  that 
much)  the  tutors  receive  a  60  per 
cent  grant  towards  their  own  tuition 
fees,  paid  by  the  International 
Sephardic  Education  Foundation 
and  the  university's  programme  for 
training  public  leaders. 

After  their  computer  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  library,  tutors  and  prison-^, ' 
ers  continue  their  tour,.  “One  last'" 
thing,"  says  Erez',  stopping  the 
group.  “It  looks  as  if  you. could  just 
take  any  book  off  the  shelf  and  steal 
it.  right?”  He  simles mischievously. 
"But  no.  The  gate  on  your  way  dot 
detects  books  that  haven't  ' been 

v  THE  AVERAGE  Israeli  male,  who 
is  as  raacfao  as  they  come  ,1s  having  a 
hard  time  with  women's  lib-.  By  and  ’ 

.  large,  they  quite  agree  that  women 
are  entitled  to1  equal  rights  and  aO. 
that,  biit  when  tojgacfia^ 

they  can't  always  taJce  iE^Tfiey. 
squirm  with  embarrassment  when  a  4 
woman  holds  4  door  -foir  than,  as 
though  it  were  a  deadly  blow  to  their 
self-image  of  the  strong, chivalrous 
male.  Which  of  course  it  is,  and  that 
precisely  is  the  point. 

It  may  also  well  be  the  point  tire  . 
woman  in  the  case  wants  to  make,  - 
consciously  or  not:  .Pm  oo  frail, 
helpless  creature  needing  your  pro¬ 
tection,  I  can  open  my  own  doors, 
thank  you.  The  fact  that  she  can  also 
drive  her  own  car  has  more  or  less 
sunk  in  by  now,  though  it  might  be 

KIBBUTZ  CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA;  Art 
Ostrovsky  conducting;  with  Amu  Wsd, 
piano  t YMCA  AwBmrtanu  Jerninfca,Jriyl). 
Oe*MB  tolas:  C«ocrtoofiirSCrtBg»;  Mmts 
Plano  Concerto  No3,  hSftt  K-Z71-,  tom: 
{tandem  (wftb  Rebto  Wefed-C«p*wto,  topi*- 
wLwdsLittidayt,  baritone;  tbr  Soloists’ Cbtrfr 
front  NonwyL 

THE  KIBBUTZ  Chamber  Orchcs-  . 
Ira's  end-of-the-season  concert  de-  . 
monstraicd  the  great  progress  k  has 
made  in  smooth  team  playing.  It  has 
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•  checked  but.*' 

“They  could  use  one  of  those  in 
my  supermarket,”  jokes  a  prisoner, 
and  they  continue  their  tour. 

Next  stag  is  the  synagogue,  where 
the  prisoners  cheerfully  sign  the 
guest  book  and  don  the  cardboard 
kip  pot  available  ax  the  door.  As  they 
walk  in  and  behold  the  huge  bay 
window’s  panorama  of  Jerusalem, 
many  exclaim,  ‘*That’s  great!” 

FOB  SOME  of  the  students,  too, 
the  is  their  first  time  in  the  synago¬ 
gue  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  tutors  from 
pupils.  Although  in  Ramie  the  in¬ 
mates  wear  prison  uniforms,  on  tour 
they  are  dressed  in  jeans,  T-shirts 
and  sandals.  Their  average  age 
perhaps"  28.  they  carry  themselves 
.comfortably,  like  thetr.Israeli  hosts. 
Some  seem  very  dever. 

'Tm  sonry  you  don't  have  more, 
time,”  university  tour  guide  Gina 
.  Szapiro  recalls  telling  the  group  of 
prisoners  she  guided  last  year. 
“Lady,”  one  replied,  “we’ve  got  all 
the  time  you  want." 

In  fact,  the  only  prisoners  allowed 
out  on  such  a  furlough  have  almost 
completed  their  sentences,  and  their 
release  is  between  two  months  and 
two  years  away.  Because  the  prog¬ 
ramme  can  subsidize  just  so  many 
-students,  only  the  most  serious  and 
sincere  prisoners  receive  tutors.  Of 
these  prisoners,  only  the  least  risky 
are  allowed  out  for  tire  tour.  J  ' 

The  university  students  do  not 
know  what  crimes  ‘’their”  prisoners 
have  committed.  “I  don’t  tell  the 
students;  because  when  you  don’t ' 
know  the  crime'  you  can  treat  the 
prisoner  as  ajruman  being,  not  a 
criminal,  "  says  coordinator  Erez.  “1 
:  don’t  even  want  to  know  the  crime 
myself  i-rmnaq*- for  sex  crimes,  so.  I 
won’t  give  them  agiri.'’ 

T^  craly  priKHiers  Erez  will  not 
:>  cbnader  are  those  who  are  psycholo¬ 
gically  disturbed  or  continue  to  be  a 
security  risk.  But  murderers  have 
bden  tutored.  Arab  inmates  are  wel¬ 
come  to  participate  in  the  program- 
meandooe  is  on  this  tour. 

After  snapping  a  group  picture  in 


the  synagogue,  the  group  continues 
on  to  meet  with  Hebrew  University 
crinnnoiogy  professor  Menachem 
.  Amir.  Then  they  are  bused  over  to 
the  university's  Givat  Ram  campus 
:for  the  much-awaited  convicts- 
versus-srudents  basketball  match. 

While  the  men  play,  the  few 
female  tutors  sit  on  the  bleachers. 
One  of  them.  Mi  mi,  watches  her 
student  and  says  she  taught  the  29- 
year-old  former  butcher  literature. 
Sadi  as?  “Oh,  Sophocles.  Bialik. 
Altermann,  Moiidre...” 

Gaby,  her  swarthy  student,  comes 
and  sits  down  beside  her.  claiming, 
“Mimi’s  a  born  teacher.. I  learned 
things  for  the  first' time  -  poets  I'd 
never  heard  about.  I  didn't  know 
what  great  stuff  they’d  written. 

"Mimi  taught  me  how  to  under¬ 
stand  poems.  She  taught  me  how  to 
look  at  the  sun,  girls,  trees,  fruit  - 
with  new  words."  His  voice  is  ear- 
'  nest.  “I  learned  something.” 

Another  prisoner  jogs  over  from 
foe  game  and  Gaby  looks  apologe¬ 
tic.  “Do  you  mind?”  be  asks,  and 
bounds  in  to  take  foe  other’s  place. 

HAN  AN,  a  34-year-old  prisoner 
and  immigrant  from  Russia,  is  in  his 
element  at  foe  game.  When  he 
finishes  his  10-year  sentence  in  10 
months’  time,  he  wants  to  study  at 
the  Wingate  Institute  in  order  to 
become  a  sports  teacher.  His  spoken 
Hebrew  is  fluent,  but  not  his  reading 
or  writing,  so  that's  what  Meir  Tvito , 
his  tutor,  worked  on  with  him. 

“He  had  a  lot  of  motivation  and 
really  advanced,”  claims  Meir,  a 
sociology  and  geography  major. 
"For  me  it  was  interesting  to  meet  a 
man  who’s  from  another  side  of 
society.  He's  a  guy  who’s  thought 
about  life.” 

Two  years  ago,  Meir  tutored  a 
youngster  through  another  Hebrew 
University  programme,  Perach,  but 
be  says  that  tutoring  Han  an  was. 
much  more  fulfilling.  “With  a  kid.  I 
teach  and  he  learns.  We  don't  think 
together.  This  year  was  more 
mutual.  When  Han  an  had  his  birth¬ 
day,  I  brought  chocolate  and  we  had 


Women’s  lib 


impolitic  for  a  woman  to  tell  her 


distributor  has  succumbed,  even  if 
true.  We’re  not  supposed  to  know 
these  things.  We  axe  encroaching  on 
their  domamif we  do. 

WOMEN  ARE  far-  less  sensitive 
in  such  matters.  For  instance,  quite  a 
few  men  nowadays  can  cook.  What’s 
more,  it  ^  actually  considered  chic 
for  young  bachelors  to  be  fond  of 
cooking,  and  to  invite  their  girls  fona 
home-made  little  dinner  for  two .  Do 


the  girls  protest?  Do  they  take  it  as  a 
blow  to  their  feminine  pride?  They 
don’t.  They  welcome  it,  the  smart 
lassies. 

When  it  comes  to  money ,  always  a 
delicate  subject,  even  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  male  can  be  caught  with 
his  machismo  down.  A  woman  I 
know,  who  happens  to 'be  the 
director-general  of  a  private  com¬ 
pany,  was  asked  by  a  very  progres¬ 
sive  male  friend  what  she  was  earn¬ 
ing.  She  named  her  salary.  “But,” 


Richer  quality 


MUSIC  /  Yohanan  Boehm 

ako  acquired  i  new.  and  softer  but-  has  worked  with  the  ensemble  over 

richer  tone  quality,  undoubtedly  ow-  the  last  few  years. 

ing  to  foe  efforts  of  UziWiesel,  who  Another  very  pleasent  experience 
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a  real  party,  together  with  some  of 
the  others  who  were  studying." 

The.  prisoners  win  the  basketball 
game-  lunch  follows,  and  then  the 
group  move  outside  to  sit  on  the 
grassy  mail.  The  cigarettes  tossed 
from  have  to  have-not  prisoners  fall 
like  stray  leaves  while  Erez  arks  each 
prisoner  in  turn  what  he  has  gained, 
or  wished  to  gain,  from  the  program¬ 
me. 

“We  need  classes  more  than  once 
a  week."  suggests  one  prisoner. 

“More  subjects,”  adds  Gaby. 

“I  started  to  study  and  my  teacher 
went  on  reserve  duty'."  complains 
another. 

Significantly,  in  three  years,  no 
student  tutor  has  ever  dropped  out 
of  the  programme  according  to  Erez. 

“They  came  when  they  bad  other 
plans,  they  did  it  with  all  their  hearts 
and  they  did  it  well."  says  Danny,  an 
inmate  and  five-year  coordinator  of 
educational  programmes  within  the 
prison. 

'•When  I  went  in.  I  didn't  know’ 
how  to  read  or  write."  says  a  quiet, 
older  prisoner.  “Today  I  do." 

The  last  part  of  the  day.  Erez  leads 
foe  group  on  a  tour  of  the  Israel 
Museum,  explaining  the  archeolo¬ 
gical  artifacts.  ■‘ThisV'he  points,  “is 
a  lamp  from  the  time  of  the  Talmud. 
You  put  your  fuel  in  here  and  tight  it 
here." 

“With  neft?"  asks  a  prisoner. 

“No.  oil,"  he  replies. 

Outside,  in  the  sculpture  garden,  a 
25-year-old  prisoner  named  Ya’acov 
pauses  to  survey  foe  panorama. 
“Here  is  paradise."  he  says,  with  a 
sweeping  gesture  of  his  muscular, 
heavily-scarred  arms.  “This  is  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  and  anyone  who 
doesn’t  think  this  place  is  O.K..  isn't 
O.K.  himself.  Everyday  when  I 
wake  up  and  see  foe  sun.  I  sav. 
‘Great!"' 

Ya'acov  grew  up  in  Jerusalem  and 
says  he  used  to  play  near  the 
museum  on  Sbabbat.  In  nine  months 
his  sentence  ends  and  he  wall  be  free 
to  enjoy  it  all  again. 

-  He  looks  at  the  tutors,  his  fellow 
prisoners,  the  sculpture,  the  trees. 
“They  say  it's  two  worlds  -  prison 
and  the  rest  of  life,  but  that's  non¬ 
sense,”  he  concludes.  “It's  the  same 
world.” 

said  the  man.  visibly  taken  aback, 
“but  that's  more  than  I  make!"  My 
lady  director-general,  by  the  way.  a 
fervent  libber,  is  apt  to  get  mad  when 
her  husband  so  much' as  says  he'll 
help  her  with  foe  dishes.  He  is  taking 
w-for  'granrcfo  won  see.  that'  the 
dishes  are  her  job.  ■  .  .  . 

Personally.  I'm  not  as  fanatic  as 
that.  I’ll  settle  for  de  jure  recognition 
of  the  equal  status  principle  for  now. 
trusting  to  time  -  a  generation  or  two 

-  to  get  men  (and  women)  to  take  it 
in  their  stride.  And  if  foe  males  in  my 
family  are  better  at  mending  a  leak¬ 
ing  tap  while  I  can  sew  on  a  button 
twice  as  fast,  l  won't  insist  on  them 
sewing  their  own  buttons  and  me 
doing  foe  tap.  I'll  stick  to  the  occa¬ 
sional  door  holding  to  keep  my  hand 


was  foe  appearance  of  young  Am  an 
Wiesel  in  the  Mozart  Concerto 
K.271.  At  22.  Arnan  is  nor  only 
capable  of  building  his  interpreta¬ 
tions  on  a  solid  technical  base,  he 
approaches  the  musically  quite  intri¬ 
cate  statements  with  an  assurance 
and  intensity  that  would  give  credit 
to  older  and  more  experienced 
keyboard  soloists.  This  was  particu¬ 
larly  evident  in  foe  slow  movement. 

His  timing  of  phrases  and  dynamic 
shadings,  his  generally  unerring 
choice  of  the  correct  tempi  and  his 
smooth  delivery  of  runs  and  arpeg¬ 
gios  turned  this  performance  into  a 
beautiful  and  enriching  event,  far 
beyond  the  usual  standards  attained 
by  the  Sunday  Night  Concerts.  Here 
is  a  young  artist  in  the  making,  not  of 
the  ostentatious,  headline-making 
kind,  but  a  true  musician  of  depth 
and  intelligence .  His  progress  should 
satisfy  great  expectations. 

Avi  Ostrovsky  led  a  lively  reading 
of  the  fiery  Part  os  concertino  and 
cooperated  closely  with  the  soloist  in 
the  Mozart  concerto.  In  Faure's 
Requiem,  the  Norwegian  Soloists' 
Choir  gave  an  excellent  perform¬ 
ance,  delicately  shading  the  softest 
sounds  and  broadening  to  rich, 
though  never  rough,  dynamics. 

Robin  Wet5el-Capsouto  tackled 
her  small  but  difficult  solo  part  with 
foe  utmost  concentration  and  cir¬ 
cumnavigated  the  dangerous  cliffs  of 
high  and  steep  phrases  by  relying  on 
great  voice  control  and  technical 
prowess.  Belgian  baritone  Louis 
Landuyt  fulfilled  his  role  satisfying- 
ly,  with  good  style  and  pleasant  voice 
timbre. 

Ostrovsky’s  direction  resulted  in  a 
moving,  dignified  and  revere ntal 
performance  of  foe  requiem. _ 
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Archeologists  unearth  a  mill  wheel  during  a  dig  at  Ma’agen  Michael. 

Return  of  the  water  wheel 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIEDLER  /  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 


THORKILD  SCH10LER  is  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  mechanical  engineering  at 
the  University  of  Copenhagen,  and 
at  the  Technical  College  of  "Odense, 
the  birth-place  of  Hans  Christian 
Andersen. 

His  passion  is  water  wheels  and 
water  mills,  and  in  1973  he  was 
awared  a  Ph.D  for  his  thesis:  “Ro¬ 
man  and  Islamic  Water-Lifting 
Wheels." 

However,  he  holds  that  they  are  of 
interest  not  only  historically. 
Although  it  is  2.000  years  old.  he 
maintains  that  the  water-lifting 
wheel  is  still  very  practicable  today, 
indeed  perhaps  the  ideal  instrument 
for  farmers  in  the  poorer  countries 
who  can  neither  afford  nor  maintain 
motor-driven  pumps. 

He  has  in  fact  been  instrumental  in 
introducing  a  water  wheel,  made  of 
indigenous  bamboo,  to  Sri  Lanka. 

Though  that  island  is  sometimes 
described  as  Paradise,  and  so  fertile 
that  a  stick  in  the  ground  soon  will 
grow  into  a  tree,  he  found  that  in 
(  areas  worked  by  poor  farmers,  due 
‘To"  lack' "of  water-lifting  capability^ 
'  “the  lower  bank  of  a  stream  or  water 
channel  will  be  lusciously  fertile,  but 
the  upper  bank  produces  only  this¬ 
tles. 

Schioier  is  currently  in  Israel  to 
participate  in  an  archeological  dig 
for  Roman  water  mills  on  the  Croco¬ 
dile  River  in  the  nature  reserve  of 
Kibbutz  Ma'3gan  Michael.  The  dig 
was  initiated  by  Dr.  Michal  Artzy  of 
Haifa  University's  Archeology  De¬ 
partment.  and  financed  by  the  Dan¬ 
ish  Carlsberg  Foundation. 

The  actual  digging  is  being  carried 
out  by  a  dozen  volunteers  from 
Copenhagen  University,  whose 
blond  hair  stands  out  from  the  oozy 
black  mud.  They  have  been  joined 
by  students  from  Haifa  University. 

The  6m.  high  Byzantine  period 


dam  on  the  old  river  bed.  with  its 
characteristic  twin  cascades,  was  a 
sure  indication  of  the  presence  of 
water  mills.  They  quickly  uncovered 
two  wooden  wheels,  about  a  100 
years  old.  and  are  digging  farther 
down  to  find  Roman  period  mills, 
which  they  are  sure  must  be  hidden 
underneath. 

Scholer  hopes  to  refute  a  French 
theory  from  the  1930s  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  no  water  mills  because  it 
was  cheaper  and  more  convenient 
for  them  to  use  slave  labour. 

“One  man  working  a  tread  mill,  or 
turning  a  mill  wheel,  con  produce  20 
watts  of  power,  not  enough  for  a 
light  bulb.  A  water  mill  needs  an 
output  of  at  least  2.000  watts."  he 
told  Thc  Jerusalem  Post.  Moreover, 
the  French  theory  was  reinforced  by 
the  fact  that  archeologists  had  made 
a  fruitless  search  for  ancient  water 
mills. 

Scholer  believes  that  archeolog¬ 
ists  are  not  trained  in  the  recognition 
of  mechanical  things.  His  own  work 
has  resulted  in  foe  discovery  of  “20 
-  to=30  ancient  water  -mills  on  five  or 
six  sites  in  Tunisia.  Italy.  Turkey, 
Germany  and  central  France." 
Moreover,  he  believes  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  must  have  had  water  mills  to 
supply  the  population  with  flour.  He 
estimated  that  "without  them  one 
out  of  every  10  men  would  have  been 
occupied  milling." 

THE  ROMAN  WRITER  Vitruvius 
described  a  water  mill  in  25  BCE  and 
ascribed  it  “to  the  Greeks."  a  gener¬ 
al  term  used  for  anything  east  of 
Rome.  His  description  is  not  very 
clear.  It  would  seem  to  an  engineer 
that  he  was  probably  describing  a 
rumour  rather  than  something  he 
had  himself  examined.  Schioier 
theorizes  that,  in  the  2nd  century’ 
C.E.,  water  mills  were  in  use  on  a 
large  scale.  He  wonders  also 


whether  the  water  mill  was  not  in¬ 
vented  “in  this  region  of  the  world." 
and  possibly  in  this  country. 

His  findings  have  established  that 
Roman  technology  was  much  more 
advanced  than  was  thought.  He 
notes  that,  tucked  away  in  a  Rome 
museum,  he  found  a  bronze  Roman 
piston  pump  effective  enough  to 
spurt  water  20  ni.  high  I  probably  for 
some  Roman  fire  brigade!. 

He  carries  his  speculations  furth¬ 
er.  "When  I  look  at  an  aqueduct.  1 
am  convinced  that  they  must  have 
had  some  quite  advanced  surveying 
instrument  to  calculate  the  correct 
slope.  Some  sort  of  magnifying  glass 
or  telescope,  things  we  don't  even 
know  about." 

SOME  YEARS  ago  the  Foreign  Aid 
Organization  took  note  of  his  thesis, 
and  asked  him  to  go  to  Sri  Lanka  to 
introduce  a  simple  bamboo  water- 
lifting  wheel  for  the  poorer  farmers. 

Schioier  remarks  that  "because  of 
transpon  costs  gasoline  for  a  motor 
pump  would  cost  them  more  than 
they  earn.  In'  mah\  umufFsiEes  sci¬ 
entists  are  designing  sophisticated 
pumping  equipment  for  poor  Third 
World  farmers  that  are  quite  useless 
to  them,  either  becausethev  are  too 
expensive,  or  too  complicated,  or 
both."  The  Chinese  developed  the 
bamboo  water-wheel,  based  on  ear¬ 
lier  Roman  models.  1 .000  years  ago. 
and  they  are  still  in  use  today  in  those 
South-East  Asian  countries  the 
Chinese  influenced. 

During  his  stay  in  Sri  Lanka,  he 
had  100  simple  water  wheels  built. 
Unfortunately,  even  these  wheels 
were  coo  complex  for  some  farmers 
to  repair.  He  believes  that  they  must 
be  helped  to  use  a  simple  warer 
wheel,  which  is  all  they  need  when  its 
use  is  supplemented  by  modern  tech¬ 
nical  knowledge. 
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Do  you  want  your  voice  to  be  heard? 

SHULAMTT 

ALONE 

is  our  voice  in  the  Knesset! 

She  should  be  our  voice  in  the  government. 


HP 


We  believe  that  the  trend  towards  discrimination  against  women,  must  be 
stopped.  It  is  important  that  Shulamit  Aloni's  voice  be  assured  and 
strengthened! 


1  Abr&mavitz  Jaddyn,  Clerk 
Z  Ackerman  NO!,  Architect 

3  Afhjage-Eshkar  Nirit,  Psychologist 

4  ATpertn  Tomer,  Secretary 

5  Artel  Amalia,  Artist 
8  Arid  Mira,  Philologist 

7  Ariely  Hazel,  Translator 

8  Arnon  Sara,  Journalist 

9  Avihay  Rachel,  Self  employed 

10  Avihay  Sima,  Warehouse  worker 

1 1  Avifgr  Ruth.  Pensioner 
12'Avshalom  Ricky,  Clark 

23  Avshalam  Yehudi t.  Bookkeeper 

14  BaivAd  Eety,  Acrtress 

15  Bar-fitzhak  Hay  a,  Lecturer 
18  Bat-Oren  Telus,  Journalist 

17  Becker  Ada,  Consultant 

18  Bes-Abaron  Billy,  Psychologist 

19  Ben-Amos  Michal.  Nurse 

20  Beu-Ari  Anal,  Technician 

21  Ben-Ezra  Dr.  Genia,  Lawyer 

22  Ben-Shalom  Yochuved,  poet 

23  Ben-Zvi  Rina,  Psychologist 

24  Benedict  Diana,  Philologist 

25  Berger  Tova,  Dental  hygienist 

26  B smart  Lana,  Teacher 

27  Bar t  Osnat,  Secretary 

28  Bins  Dina.  Draftswotnan 
26  Boraek  Sylvie,  Boo  keeper 

3a  Brand  Ranita,  Mid-east  specialist 

31  Bukofbtar  Miriam,  Parent 
groupleader 

32  Cohan  Ariel*.  Typist 

33  Cohen  Ayala.  Secretary 

34  Dagan  Michal.  Student 

35  Eilat  Sboahana,  Teacher 
38  Shut  Vehndith,  Lecture’ 

37  EOhma  Sboshana,  Psychologist 

38  Entmuin  Barmins,  Teacher 
38  Ephrat  Nnrit,  Computers 

40  Finkel  GUbertp,  Travel  agent 


4 1  Friedman  Dr.  Ariela,  Psychologist 

42  Friedman  Malta,  Translator 

43  Friedman  Varda,  Student 

44  Garish  Rasa,  Student 

45  Gdblom  Amirs,  Typesetter 

46  Giey  Lions,  Economist 

47  GO  Ofira,  Student 

48  Giora  Rachel,  Teacher 

49  Gitiitz  Israels,  Lawyer 

50  GivoH  Varda,  Manager 

51  Golan  Ariela,  Diamonds 

52  Golan  Sana,  Editor 

53  Hadari  Tons,  Lecturer 

54  Halaf  Batin,  Teacher 

55  Halperm  Irit,  Student 

56  Hatav  GaHa,  Reseacher 

57  Hasan  Chantale,  Tour  guide 

58  Hnberman  Rank,  Secretary 

59  Katz  Iris,  Teacher 

60  Eats  Rachel,  Bookeeper 

61  Kata  Sue,  Karate  teacher 

62  KM  Ofra,  Secretary 
83  Klein  Hamah,  jeweller 
64  Kolbareky  List,  Student 

85  Landsman  Hava,  Bookeeper 

86  Lawman  Dam,  Jeweller 

87  Lan  ShuH,  Secretary 

68  Lev  Rachel,  Cinema  &  TV 

69  Levenfish-SbtreiOer  Tania, 
Founder  of  1st  Women's  Stains 
Committee. 

70  Levenstain  Doric,  Aron 

71  Leri  Natasha,  Secretary 

72  Levy  Dina,  Pensioner 

73  levy  Hannah,  Medical  secretary 

74  Levy  Hannah,  Teacher 

75  Levy  Ruth,  Secretary 

76  Lipp  Dana,  Manager 

77  Litvin  Ruth,  Lecturer 
76  Lynar  Miriam,  Nurse 
79  HaSneraU  Etti,  Teacher 


80  Martach  Gavriella,  Jeweller 

81  Markovitz  GQa,  Astrologist 

82  MDbaiier  Dr.  Varda,  Psychologist 
g3  Moberman  Rina,  Graphic  designer 

84  Nahum  Carmeia,  Computer 
kev board  operator 

85  Piuemani  Sharon,  Translator 
85  Haw  Naomi,  Anthropologist 

87  Tiov  Ronit,  CommunjratioDs 

88  Oatfeid  Oraa,  Basketballer 

89  Ostrovitz  Rachel,  Architect 

90  Pried  Dr.  Elishava,  Psychologist 

91  pried  Sara,  Designer 

92  porat  Tflcva.  Farmer 

93  Reger  TOtva,  Teacher 

94  Regev  afiri.  Engineer 

95  Rotam  Atria,  Actress 

95  jtotem  Yehudith,  X-ray  technician 

97  $agi  Ania,  Volunteer 

98  Sikes  Sara,  Publisher 

99  Seger  Miriam,  Translator 

1 00  shaknri  Aviva,  Clerk 

101  Sbapira  Butb,  Student 

102  Sharon  Miriam,  Artist 

1 03  Sbahori  Tali,  Student 

104  Shelaf  Rina,  Teacher 

105  Shemer  Tali,  Communications 

106  sigal  Judy,  Student 

107  f emfcfri  Sylvia]  community  worker 

108  Tfrocb  Esther,  Farmer  &  journalist 

109  Tryhass  Lee,  Librarian 

J  ]  0  Tuashi  Shulamitb,  Homemaker 
l  ]  l  vasBHrzug  Hadassah,  Soda!  worker 

1 1 2  while  son  Dr.  Valerie,  Lecturer 

1 13  winter  Ruth.  Psychologist 

1 14  yanltzky  Ronit,  Basketballer 
US  yaron  Joanna,  Journalist 

I  IB  Zaks  Leslie,  Manager 
U7  Zaeioa  Rachel,  Communications 


The  lesson  of  the  Continental  Illinois  rescue 


By  J.  YOET 

Special  to  The  Jerusalem  Post 
The  Israeli  media  raid  only  scant 
attention  to  the  hUacric  rescue  op¬ 
eration  of  a  major  American  bank 
two  months  ago.  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  took  the  unprecedented  deci¬ 
sion  to  pay  out  billions  to  keep  the 
Continental  Illinois  National  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  afloat. 
Washington's  dramatic  guarantee  to 
repay  all  Continental  creditors  and 
depositors  saved  the  nation's  eighth 
largest  hank  from  collapse. 

This  action  contains  an  important 
lesson  for  all  banks  and  governments 
in  the  free  world. 

A  bank  going  broke  is  nothing 
unusual  in  The  U.S.  The  U.S.  holy 
cow  of  free  enterprise  has  created  a 
banking  legislation  that  is  unique  in 
the  world.'  Banks  have  to  confine 
their  operations  to  a  specific  terri¬ 
tory.  usually  one  city.  This  severly 
limits  the  number  of  brunches  of 
commercial  banks  and.  of  course, 
their  size  and  power. 

In  some  cases,  notably  in  Califor¬ 
nia.  statewide  banking  is  allowed. 
This  is  why  some  of  the  biggest  banks 
in  the  U.S.  are  located  in  that  state. 
Legislation  ha?  developed  in  the 


course  of  the  years  many  loopholes. 
Banks  over  the  sears  have  tried  to 
circumvent  the  regulations  by  mer¬ 
gers. 

The  most  important  consequence 
of  this  legislation  is  the  enormous 
number  of  small  banks.  Nearly  every 
small  township  has  its  own. 
privately-owned  bank.  At  present 
there  are  about  2.000  banks  in  the 
U.S.  with  assets  of  less  than  $10 
million.  Small  wonder  that  in  the 
depression  of  the  Thirties  many  of 
these  banks  went  broke.  People 
started  to  withdraw  their  money 
from  the  banks  en  masse.  When  this 
threatened  to  create  total  chaos,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora¬ 
tion  was  born.  This  government 
agency  guaranteed  all  deposits  up  to 
$25,000. 

The  banks  had  to  pay  a  relatively 
small  insurance  premium  and.  more 
important,  conform  to  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Deposit  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration. 

This  wise  measure  slowed  down 
ihe  severe  banking  crisis.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  upturn  of  the  economy  put 
American  banks  again  on  a  healthy 
footing.  The  F.D.l.C.  became  the 


Phoenis  woos  young  couples 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Phoenix  Insurance 
yesterday  launched  a  life  insurance 
plan  "hand-tailored  to  the  needs  of  a 
young  couple  with  a  low  income  but 
burdened  with  the  heavy  expenses  of 
setting  up  a  household."  The  main 
advantage  of  the  policy  is  that  the 
initial  premiums  are  small  -  although 
they  grow  1  jter. 

Details  of  the  plan  were  given  by- 
three  officials  of  the  company.  Mor- 
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decai  Hershcovitz.  Ze'ev  Ravid.  and 
A  rye  Weiss. 

They  pointed  out  that  young  mar¬ 
ried  men  and  women  are  just  at  the 
beginning  of  their  work  careers  and 
their  salaries  are  still  quite  low.  This 
is  usually  the  practical  reason  why 
they  don’t  take  out  life  insurance.  The 
psychological  reason  is  that  neither 
considers  death  or  disability  a  prob¬ 
ability:  and  they  rarefy  think  far 
ahead  enough  to  set  aside  money  for 
pensions. 

Phoenix  hopes  that  by  its  low 
initial  premium  it  can  tempt  this  age 
group  to  join.  Under  the  plan,  called 
Zinuk.  a  man  aged  25  can  insure 
himself  for  IS2  million  in  case  of 
death  for  a  monthly  premium  of 
IS  1.840.  His  wife  (also  aged  25)  can 
do  the  same  for  -an  additional 
IS  1 .720  a  month. 

•  This  is  approximately  25  per  cent 
less  than  prevailing  rates  for  similar 
coverage."  it  was  said. 

For  another  IS540  a  month,  dis¬ 
ability  insurance  paying  up  to 
IS300.000  a  month,  can  be  obtained. 

However,  while  the  initial  pre¬ 
miums  are  about  25  per  cent  below 
market  rates,  premiums  rise  by  ab¬ 
out  8  per  cent  each  year,  until  they 
stabilize  in  the  sixth  year. 

The  speakers  admitted  that  in  the 
long  run  the  premiums  charged  by 
ZinUk  and  those  of  other  companies 
are  more  or  less  identical.  "But  our 
advantage  is  in  offering  low-priced 
initial  coverage.” 


deciding  factor  in  the  U.S.  banking 
system - 

*  It's  rules  were  changed  many 
times.  The  insurance  limit  was  gra¬ 
dually  raised  from  S25.000  to 
S 100.000  today.  There  were  far  few¬ 
er  bankruptcies  during  and  after  the 
Second  World  War. 

The  F.D.l.C.  always  protected 
the  small  depositors.  Bur  bigger  cre¬ 
ditors  had  to  bear  their  losses  them¬ 
selves.  Only  the  small  man  had  to  be 
protected,  the  legislators  thought, 
the  big  companies  could  look  after 
themselves.  Till  the  recent  near¬ 
collapse  of  the  Continental  Illinois. 

To  have  one  of  the  country's  most 
important  banks  close  its  doors  was 
felt  to  be  a  threat  to  the  entire  U.S. 
financial  system .  which  might  pltrnge 
the  whole  free  world  into  a  serious 
depression. 

The  F.D.l.C.  stepped  in.  en¬ 
gineering  a  gigantic  rescue  operation 
at  a  cost  of  billions  to  the  Federal 
government. 

By  doing  this  the  government 
crossed  a  line  in  American  banking. 
It  simply  means,  that  since  the  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  refuse  to  do  for 
other  banks  what  it  did  for  Continen¬ 
tal  Illinois,  it  is  underw-riting  all 
deposits  of  all  American  banks  over 
the  previously  sacred  limit  of 
5100.000. 

With  this  decision,  the  American 
government  has  dearly  indicated 
that  banks  are  public  utilities.  The 
lesson  of  Continental  Illinois  is  clear 
-  a  big  bank  cannot  go  bankrupt,  it 
has  to  be  saved. 

In  Israel  the  major  banks  are  since 
October  1983  government-owned 
public  utilities.  All  legal  niceties  will 
not  serve  to  prevent  the  government 
from  owning  a  hefty  majority  of 
nearly  all  banking  shares  in  only  a 
few  years.  'There  are  differences  in, 
the  voting  rights  of  various  bank 
shares.  Formally,  control  may  still 
be  vested  in  individuals  or  in  institu¬ 
tions.  But  the  government  will  in  fact 
have  full  responsibility. 


This  will  be  so  even  if  the  idea  of 
Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orsad  to  grant  all  shares  quoted  on 
the'stock  exchange  equal  rights  does 
no^become  law.  Besides,  state  own¬ 
ership  of  the  banking  system  is  no¬ 
thing  unusual  in  the  free  world.  It  is  a 
fact  of  life  in  France  and  Italy. 

Israel  has  its  own  experience  with 
bank  failures.  More  than  17  years 
ago  two  small  banks,  belonging  to 
the  so-called  German  eroup.'had  to 
close  their  doors  as  a  result  of  fraud 
by  the  management.  The  govern¬ 
ment  stepped  in.  Through  the  Bank 
of  Israel  all  depositors  were  paid  out 
in  full. 

Six  years  later  the  same  happened 
to  the  Palestine  British  Bank. 
Although  the  controlling  interest 
was  helci  by  W.N.  Williams  of  Lon¬ 
don.  the  Bank  of  Israel  paid  out  all 
the  Israeli  depositors  in  full.  With 
foreign  creditors,  matters  were  more 
complicated. 

.  All  facts  indicate  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  to  guarantee  all  moneys 
deposited  with  Israeli  banks  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  its  actual  ownership  of  nearly 
all  the  banks.  This  makes  proper 
control  of  all  banks  by  the  Bank  of 
Israel  an  absolute  necessity.  This 
writer  thinks  that  the  government 
also  cannot  escape  responsibility  for 
foreign  deposits  and  the  obligations 
of  foreign  branches.  This  only 
strengthens  the  argument  for  strict 
control. 

The  government  can  no  longer  be 
indifferent  to  the  ways  the  banks  are 
run.  The  powers  of  the  Examiner  of 
Banks  are  far  too  limited  to  interfere 
with  day-to-day  management.  A 
strengthening  of  the  rules  and  reg¬ 
ulations  in  this  respect  is  overdue.  La 
addition,  the  attitude  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  -  any  government  -  towards 
the  banks  has  to  change.  Instead  of 
extending  a  helping  hand  only  when 
matters  go  wrong,  it  should,  prefer¬ 
ably  through  the  intermediary  of  the 
Bank  of  Israel,  intervene  in  policy 
and  management  when  necessary. 


Swiss  to  keep  banking  secrecy  intact 


BERN  ( AP).  -  The  Swiss  Federal 
Council  has  begun  work  on  a  new 
banking  law  that  will  keep  the  na¬ 
tion’s  much- vaunted  banking  secre¬ 
cy  rules  intact. 

The  proposal,  which  has  been 
offered  only  in  principle,'  repre¬ 
sents  a  compromise  among  oppo¬ 
nents  and  proponents  of  overhauling 
Swiss  banking  law.  including  a 
Social- Democratic  Party  initiative 
against  banking  secrecy  defeated  3-1 
in  a  May  referendum. 

Officials  said  that  detailed  work 
will  begin  soon  so  that  a  formal 
proposal  can  be  offered  by  the 
Federal  Council  to  the  legislature 
next  year. 

The  proposal  would  require  banks 
to  check  the  identity  of  depositors 


and  forbid  banks  to  assist  actively  in 
capital  flight  operations.  These  re¬ 
quirements  had  previously  been  part 
of  a  gentleman's  agreement  among 
banks,  but  will  be  enshrined  in  law 
according  to  the  new  proposal. 

Among  other  revisions,  banks 
would  be  required  to  publicize  the 
identity  of  the  most  important  share¬ 
holders.  officials  said. 

Switzerland's  banking  law  dates- 
from  1936  and  was  revised  in  1971. 

INTEREST.  -  The  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment’s  Export-Import  Bank  has 
announced  an  increase  of  1.2  per¬ 
centage  points  in  the  subsidized  in¬ 
terest  rate  it  charges  on  loans  to 
encourage  other  countries  to  buy 
goods  made  in  the  U.S. 


DNE-AND- 


ACROSS 

1  An  annual  turn-out  when  we 
may  safely  drink  the  spa 
water  (6-5) 

8  A  bird’s  breakfast  Luther 
couldn't  stomach  (4.  2,  5) 

11  Hydrogen  weapon  and  the 
damage  it  does  (4) 

12  Post  fixed  to  fill  the  gap  (4) 

13  Macintosh  turning  back  on 
torn  crib  linen  (7) 

15  Have-a-go  type,  holding 
governor-general  may  set  off 
chain  reaction  (7) 

16  Miserable  start,  duet  wor¬ 
sened,  sound  toned  down  (5) 

17  French  State  comeback  for 
the  picture  show  (4) 

18  The  black  spot  in  Bligh's 
mutiny  (4) 

19  A  canvasser  of  ballet  dancers 

(5)  .  .  _ 

21  Where  you  might  expect 
some  seasonal  fruit  or  tea 
by  the  way  (7) 

22  Starting  price  on  a  cham¬ 
pion  horse  that  adds 
brightness  to  the  eye  (7) 

23  Separate  role  (4) 

26  Nothing  on  in  the  17?  (4) 

27  One  reverberating  effect  of 
a  lightning  strike  (11) 

28  Honeymoon  express  held  up 
by  attendants  (6.  5) 


DOWN 

2  Very  formal  head  of  govern¬ 
ment  going  round  Rhode 
Island  (4) 

3  Meanwhile  put  ’ini  ui  the 
underground!  (7) 

4  An  endowment  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  (4) 

5  Entirely  fitting  cover  for  a 
high-wire  artist,  perhaps? 
(7) 

6  Fighting  members  (4) 

7  Men  whose  attacks  have  ao 
electrifying  effect?  (5-6) 

8  A  skill  often  developed  with 
some  application  of  9  ... 
(8.  3) 

9 ...  featured  io  a  histrionic 
reconciliation  scene?  (5,  4-2) 

16  And  does  it  indicate  how 
much  Scotcb  was  consumed? 
(6-5) 

14  Kippered  by  crude  manage¬ 
ment  (5) 

15  A  big  American  division  of 
taxes  (5) 

19  Medico  admitted  having  be¬ 
come  fatally  immersed  (7) 

26  Jacket  found  by  coppers  in 
regional  railway  (7) 

24  The  bolter  behind  the  27  (4) 

25  Business  arranged  on  the 
Kent  coast  (4) 

26  Hitler  disciple  in  a  zippv 
mood  (4) 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem:  Batish.  iOStrauss,  222911.  Balsam. 
5aJah  Ed din,  272315.  Shu'a/ai.  Shu’afat  Road. 
810108.  Dar  EHawa.  Herod's  Gate.  282058. 
Tel  Arlv;  Lev  Ha’ir.  69  Ehad  Ha'ara.  613862. 
Kupat  Holim  LcumU.  4  Heft  man.  268271. 
Peufa-Tikva:  Fcishbcin.  6  Hefelz  Haim. 
910541. 

Netanya:  Kupat  Holim  Cblit.  3 1  Brodetski. 
91123. 

Haifa:  Yavnc.  7  Ibn  Sma.  672288. 


DUTY -HOSPITALS 


Jerusalem:  Bikur  Holim  I  pediatrics.  E.S.T.). 
Hadassaii  E.K.  {internal,  gynecology,  surgery, 
orthopedics/.  Shaare  Zedek  (ophthalmology). 
Tel  Aviv:  Rokah  I  pediatrics,  internal,  surgery). 
Netanya:  Laniado  {obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery). 


FIRST  AID 


Magcn  David  Adorn  emergency  phone  num¬ 
bers  (round  (he  dock  service). 


Asfadod  42333 
Ashketon  23333 
Bat  Yam  *585555 
Beersheba  78333 
Carmiel  *988555 


Jerusalem  *523133 
Kiroo  354142/3 
Kiryat  Shmona  *44334 
Nahariya  *923333 
Netanya  *23333 


Dan  Region  *783111  Peiah  Tikvn  *9231 2 1 1 


Eilat  72333 
Hadera  22333 
Haifa  *512233 
Ha  tor  36333 
Holon  803133 


Rebovot  *51333 
RishonLeZion  942333 
Safed  30333 
Tel  Aviv  *240!  11 
Tiberias  *90111 
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24-HOLRS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  <20  lines) 


'Mobile  intensive  Care  Unit  (MICU)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  dock. 

101  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas. 
Rape  Crisis  Cntre  (24  hours), 'for  help  call  Td 
Am,  234815,  Jerusalem  -  818110.  and  Haifa 
88791. 

“£ran"  -  Meotaf&ealth  First  Aid.  TeL:  Jem-' 
safcm  669911.  Td  Aviv  253311.  Haifa  538888, 
Beenbeba  48111.  Netanya  35316. 

For  information  on  Battered  Women  Shelters 
cal)  Family  Violence  Service  -  03-231675/ 
235922  or  any  of  the  Rape  Crisis  Centre  or  Eran 
hoi  lines. 

Jerusalem  Center  for  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention  Td.  663828. 663902. 

14  Bethlehem  Rd. 


Dial  100  In  most  parts  of  the  coostry.  In  Tiberias', 
dial  924444.  Kiryat  Shawm  4444. 
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Yosef  Sarig 

Yosef  Sarig  to  head 
Industrial  Dev.  Bank 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  -  Yosef  Sarig.  presently 

serving  as  Controller  of  Foreign  Cur¬ 
rency  at  the  Bank  of  Israel,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Industrial  Development  Bank.  The 
bank’s  board  of  directors  last  week 
appointed  Sarig  in  place  of  Yehuda 
Gil.  who  left  his  position  at  the  end 
of  June. 

Sarig  held  a  string  of  command 
positions  in  the  Hagana  and  the 
Israel  Defence  Forces  between  1941 
and  1969.  before  retiring  with  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Since  1970  he  has 
held  various  positions  at  the  Bank  of 
Israel,  including  deputy-controller 
of  banks,  controller  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  manager  of  the  credit 
department.  Since  1981  he  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  Bank  of 
-Israel  and  controller  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 


$>Mnked  monthly 
income  from  First  Intfl 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 
TEL  AVIV.  -  The  First  Internation¬ 
al  Bank  has  once  again  produced  a 
savings  scheme  with  new  features.  It 
pays  a  monthly  income  of  one  per 
cent  of  the  deposit,  linked  to  the 
dollar.  At  the  end  of  three  yean  the 
depositor  will  receive  his  capital 
back,  linked  to  the  dollar  and  tax- 
free. 

This  monthly  income  return  is 
equivalent  to  an  annual  12.7  per  cent 
rate  of  interest  on  the  dollar,  and  is 
higher  than  any  alternative  dollar- 
linked  scheme  available  to  Israeli 
savers.  It  will,  however,  only  be  paid 
on  deposits  of  S5.000  or  more.  Smal¬ 
ler  deposits  will  receive  40.5  per  cent 
interest,  dollar-linked  and  tax-free, 
at  the  end  of  the  savings  period. 

The  First  International  is  the  only 
bank*  offering  ffrfs  scheme,  andfrftas 
limited  the  amount  of  deposits  it  will 
accept  to  SlOm.  (1S2.5  billion). 


WHATS0N 

Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brief  Museum.  Exhibition*:  The  Art  of  (ho 
Mosaic.  Ancient  Pavement*;  Plutfdne.  chil¬ 
dren’*  *orki  and  activity  corner.  Happy  Acci¬ 
dent*.  ready  made*  and  photogrub;  The 
Other  SWe  of  the  River,  funerary  object*  from 
ancient  Egypt  (Rockefeller  Museum).  Well- 
Built  Elephant,  popular  American 
architecture;  How  to  Wrap  Five  Egg*,  tradi¬ 
tional  Japanese  wrapping;  Joan  Miro.  Sculp¬ 
ture*;  Eighty  Yearsof  Sculpture  in  Israel;  Marc 
Chagall.  Book  Ulusmilons;  Window  to  Jibuti, 
Islamic  culture,  religion,  science  and  conn  Ufa; 
Jonathan  Borofsky;  12 Page*  from  Cairo  Gcai- 
za:  News  in  Antiquities,  new  excavation  finds; 
Scraps;  Permanent  collection  of  Jndaica,  Art, 
Archaeology  and  Contemporary  Israeli  Art. 
How  to  Study  the  Pan  (for  children,  Paiey 
Centre,  next  to  Rockefeller  Museum).  Closed 
Saturday,  Bdt  Ttcho:  Works  by  Anna  Tfcho; 
Hanukkiot.  Hours:  Sun.,  Mon..  Wed..  Thur. 
104.30;  Tue.  10-10:  Fri.  10-1.30. 

Visiting  Hours:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11; 
Guided  tour  in  English.  11.1  JO,  4:  Children's 
film.  "Bcdknobs  and  Broomsticks".  3:  Spcdal 
guided  tour  of  Archaeology  Galleries. 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HAD  ASS  AH  -  Guided  tour  of  all  installations 
*  Hourly  tours  at  Kiryat  Hadassah  and  Hadaa- 
sah  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reservations: 
02416333.  CO-446271. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Toot*  in  English  at  9  and  11  ajn.'  than 
Administration  Building,  Grvat  Ram  Campus. 
Buses  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  11  a.m.  from  (be  . 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman  Budd¬ 
ing.  Buses  9and  28  to  last  stop.  Further  details: 
Tel.  02-882819. 

American  Mtarsctd  Women.  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  8  Aikalai  Street,  Jerusalem.  TeL 
02-699222. 

Tel  Aviv 

Tel  A*H  Vlueam.  ExMWtfona: 

Nahum  Gutman,  paintings  and  iHustratious; 
White  City,  international  style  architecture  in 
'Israel.  Collections  -  Classical  17th  and  18th 
cewury  painting:  impressionism  and  Pbst- 
Iropressionisrn:  20th  Century  art;  Selection  of 
Israeli  Art;  Twenties  and  Thirties  in  Israeli  Ait. 
Special  Exhibits:  Prints  from  Jerusalem  Print 
Workshop.  Special  Loans,  including  paintings 
by  Monel,  Morisot.  Pissaro,  Bonnard.  Matisse, 
Rothko,  Gottlieb  and  others.  Vfe&ixg  Homs: 
Sun  -Thur.  10-10.  Fri.  dosed.  Sat  10-2;  7-10. . 
Helena  Rubinstein  Pavilion:  New  ExMbtiton: 
A  Pear  and  an  Apple  -  Exhibition  on  StiO-Ufa. 
Visiting  Honrs:  Sun. -Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  Sal.  10-2. 
Fri.  dosed. - 
CONDUCTED  TOURS 
American  MbrwU  Women-  Free  Morning 
Tours  -  Tel  Ariv,  Tel.  220187, 243106. 

VrTZXy  To  visit  our  projects  call  Td  Aviv, 
232939;  Jerusalem.  226060;  Haifa.  89537.  . 
PIONEER  WOMEN  -  NA’AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Cal)  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 

Haifa 

Whac’s  On  fat  Haifa,  dial  04-640840. 
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$5m.  to  be  invested  in  new 
«Plem  biomedical  company 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

An  American  pharmaceutical 
company  will  soon  open  a  branch  in 
Mevasseret  Yerushalayim  near  the 
capital,  which  will  specialize  is  aids- 
to  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cancer,  most  of  them  based  on  sys¬ 
tems  developed  at  the  ‘Weixmann 
Institute. 

The  company  is  Stamina  Medical 
Corporation  of  Albuquerque.  New 
Mexico,  whose  local  subsidiary  is 
Assaf  Pharmaceuticals.  A  spokes¬ 
man  said  the  plant  at  Mevasseret 
Yerushalayim  will  employ  30  scien¬ 
tists  and  another  30  production  per¬ 
sonnel. 

Among  (he  items  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  is  a  diagnostic  kit  for  early 
cancer  detection  developed  by  Sum- 
ma.  The  plant  also  Mil  produce  a 
diagnostic  tit  developed  and  tested 
by  Prof.  Avraham  Atsraon  of  Beilin¬ 
son  Hospital.  Petab  Tikva.  which 
shows  a  95  per  cent  accuracy  in  foe 
diagnosis  of  lymphatic  leukemia. 
Hodgkin's  Disease  and  other  lym¬ 
phomas. 

Attention  will  be  directed  to  the 
production  of  "guided  missiles'*  for 


drag  delivery  Erectly  to  the  affec*.d 
organ  Drugs  such  as  daunomwiir 
and  cis-platintim  used  in  chemother¬ 
apy  are  attached  to  specific  anti¬ 
bodies.  which  then  go  directly  to  the- 
target  organ,  carrying  the  cancer- 
killing  chemical-  This  allows  for  use" 
of  smaller  quantities  of  the  drug, 
improves  its.  efficiency  and  reduces 
side  effects.  They  have  proven  quite 
successful  in  tests  in  Japan  with- pa-' 
dents  suffering  from  cancer  of  the 
liver.'  They  are  The  product  of -re¬ 
search  by  Profs.  Ruth  Arnpn. 
Michael  Seta.  Meir  Wilchek  and  col¬ 
leagues  at  Weizmann. 

The  plant  is  being  funded  whhd  55 
minion  investment  from  Summwand 
another  $5 in.  in  the  form  of  a  loan 
from  the  Industry  and  Trade  Mini^ 
try. _ _ 

CLAL  -  The  management  of  Clal 
(Israel)  announced  the  appointment 
of  Ephraim  Sussman  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Clal  group  in  North 
America,  in  place  of  Ben-Zitin 
Kahana  Sussman  has  hitherto  been 
the  company  secretary  and  manager 
of  foe  legal  department  at  'Clal.  . 


Correction 

The  Megtetan  of  the  Week  at  the  Israel  Museum 
-  This  week  is 

—  HXUSINI  — 

Israel's  No.  1  Maokdan 
Dally  Performance 

{and  not  as  advertised  in  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Supplement  on  July  6).' 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

.  V.105orprisc  Train  V.2»Tangn>Ri  9-JOThc 
Flaxton  Bay*  9-55  Battle  of  the  Planet* 

10.20  Revolution*  in  Mexico  - 
documentary  15.00  Another  Storv  15.10 
The  Heart  15.40  Young  Talent  IbjwThfc 
I*  It  -  Dvr  youth  magazine  17.00  A  New 
Evcnlne-Hve  magazine 
CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES; 

17.30  Kite*- programme  for  H-12  yew  old* 
I  Ki)U  Cartoons 

ARABIC-LANGU  AGE  programme*: 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Programme  Trailer 
18.35  Spoil 

19.20  PoUiks)  Browkssi* 

19.30  New  ^  ...  - - 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES'  remote  nt 
20.0Q  with  a  new*  roundup  .  .... 
20.02  Fume:  Brcakdancc 

20.SU  Driving  Home  -  programme  to  en¬ 
courage  better  driving  hntms.  introduced 
by  Hunan  Gold  Wait 
21. 00  Mahal  Newsreel 

21.30  Political  Broadens* 

22.  lOTtil*!*  the  Time 

.  23.00  Colton  -  new  Britfrii  espionage  *cric* 
starring  Edward  Woodward.  Rrasctt  Hun¬ 
ter  and  Patrick  Mower  Summoned  to 

SSSam 

JORDAN  TV  (anofflcfol) 

18.30  Cartoon*  I9JJ0  Frond?  Hoar  IO) 
IJTV  3)  Sdcncc  film  20.00  New*  In  French 

20.30  News  in  Hebrew  2 1 -0U  New*  in 
Arabic  21  JO  Foul-up*.  Bleep*  and  Blun¬ 
der*  22.10  Love  Boat  23.00  Now*  In  En- 
dish  23.  J5  To  be  announced 
NODDLE  EAST  TV  (From  TA.  north): 
13.00  Insight  13.30  Another  Life  14.00  700 
Gub  14.30  Shapc-Up  15.00  Afternoon 
Movie  16.30  Spidcnnan  17.00  Popcye 

17.30  Super  Book  HUM  Laramie  19.00 
Bonanza  20.00  Another  Life  20.30  World 
NcwsTonight  21 ,00  Entertainment  Special 
WKRP  Gndnnoti  21.30  NBA  Basketball 
,22.54  700  Gub  23.24  News  Updute 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  oC  Made 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Hondd:  Violin  Sonata  la  G  minor 
(Zona  Brown);  Vivaldi;  Cello  Concerto 
(Radio  Frankfurt, 

7 JO  Bach:  Piano  Concerto  No.5  (Lukas 
Foss,  JSO);  Schubert:  Symphony  No.  6 
(Maag);  Mozart:  VfoUn  Concerto  No.4, 
K.218  (Zukerman.  Barenboim); 
Tchaikovsky » Sleeping  Beauty,  ballet 
muse  (Radio  Berlin,  Maazol) 

9 JO  Chamaoa;  Poeme  (Ferinun,  Paris, 
Martinon);  Mflhaud:  Suite  for  VJotin, 
Clarinet  and  Piano  (Kompuaky,  Blocj, 
Kompinsky);  Riviere: -Trumpet  and  Saz- 
opto^CotKX^^Q^taiid^Aptal^hl^ 

Clarinet  Sonata^m  F  minOT^Gervase  de 
Peyer,  Barenboim);  Chopin:  Ballade  No.3 
(Ashkenazy);  Rachmaninoff:  Symphony 
No.l  (Suisse  Romande,  Walter  Weller) 
12.00  An  hour  with  Ruggiero  Ricd  - 
Sarasate:  Carmen  Fantasy;  Paganini:  I  - 
Palpiti.  variations;  Tchaikovsky:  Violin’ 
Concerto 

13.05  Mnsical  Greetings 
’  15.00  Musical  Folklore  of  the  Jewish  com- . 

■  enmities  of  Yemen  aDd  Morocco 

15.30  Youth  Concert  —  Music  around 
Vivaldi  -  Arieh  Vardi  conducts  the  Israel 
Chamber  Orchestra  and  explains  the  prog¬ 


ramme.  with  Helen  Tzur.  cello:  CWctj 
'Fbmosh.  oboe:  Revital  Hashamov.  Ron 
Txemach.  Shtomo  Shem-Tov.  pianos;  • 
Shim  Robin  and  Roy  Shtloah.  violins 
16.25  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra.  Ernest  Boor  conducting:  with  Mosfte 
Mmwftz,  vioOn;  Alexander  Kaganovsky. 
ccBo  -  Haydn:  Symphony . No. 7U:  Pro-_ 
kavkv:  Vkrtin  Concerto  No.2  Tcheikm- 
sky;  Roceoca  Variations:  Rou**cd.  ■. 
Symphony  No  J  . 

18,00  Mttrif  Viva  -  Giacomo  Shalawfr  - 
Otoifor  16  String*  (Radio  Frankfurt,  Cris¬ 
tobal  Hmfflter);  Owobal  Halfftcr.  Sinfn-;  - 
nia  Rkweata  (Martin  Haselbocck.  organ); 
JaM-Pctcr  Osieadorf :  5  Orchestral  Pieces 
In  One  Movenv 

IMS  Evening  Muate  (no  detail*  available)  •  ; 
20  30  The  Sucdwcsmeutscber  Rundfunk 
Symphony  Otcheatra.  Mathis  Bantrol  con* 
ducting  —  Brahma.'  Haydn  Variations; 
Kegel:  Variation*. Without  Fugue  (on- 
Ifealuns:  Handel  .Vitiation*  for  Piano),  . 
Brahma:  Donbic  Conlcano  (Dimitri  Sit- 
kovetrky.  Mbfaa  Mriaky):  Dimitry  Stt-  , 
kovotzky,  violin;  Bella  Davidovich,  plan© 

-  Beethoven:  Somu,  Op. 30.  NoJ; 
Schubert:  Sonatina  No.2;  Dob  may:  Sonata 
23.00  Miniatures 


FM&ognouw  :* 

i.09  Programmes  for  Othn 

7  JO  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of  " 

Music) 

9  JO  Encounter -Ihe  family  magazine 

10  JO  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

11.30  Edneatioa'for  an 

12  M  A  Guest  in  the  Studio 
13X10  New*  fat  English 

13  JO  New*  in  French 

14.05  ChUdrcn'*  programmes  ’* 

16.05  Talk  on  holockk  marten  by  Rabbit 
Shtomo  Gorcn  •  - 

18.05  Afternoon  disks  . 

1 8.47  Bible  Reading 

19.05  Reflections  on  the  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Progzanmet  for  Olim 
22.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star 

Second  Programme 

7.00  This  Morning -new*  magazine 

,8.05  Puss  iu  Sandab  '  ^  ; 

V.Q5  House  Cal]  -  with.Rivka  Michacli 

10. 10  AH  Shades  of  the  Network 
12.15  Open  Line -news and  music 
13.00  Midday- news  commentary,  musk 

14.41  A  Taste  of  Honey  -  with  Don  Kamrr 

16. 10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economies  Magazine 

18.10  Political  Broadcasts  .  . 

18.45  Today  in  Sport 

19.05  Today -radio  newsreel 
19  JO  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
23 .05 Treasure  Hunt'  “ 

'  .  .  I 

Army 

6.30  Univcnity  on  the  Air 
7.07  “TOT -with  Alex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel 
9.05  Right  Now  .  ' 

11.05  Israeli  Summer- with  EU  Ybraeli  Z  d 

13.05  Two  Hours  -«j 

15.05  What’s  Wrong? -with  ErezTal  .-Cr 

16.05  Four  m  the  Afternoon  - .  — 

,  17.05  Evening  Newsreel  ...  ^ 

18.05  Anny  and  Defence  Magazine  -  *  ^ 
19.05  Musk  Today  - music  magazine 
20.05  Golden  Obties  Hit  Parade 
21.00  Mabat -TV  Newsreel  -I 

_  21 J5  University  on  the  Air  (repeat)  - 

22.05  Popular  songs  3 

23.05  One  For  One  (repeat)  .  -! 

00.05  Night  Birds -songs,  chat  ^ 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4, 7, 9  . 

Eden:  Super  Girt;  Edfcou:  Casah;  Habirah: 
Blame  it  On  Rio;  KBr  Indiana  Jones  and 
the  Temple  of  Doom  6.45, 9;  Brcakdancc 
10 JO  a-m.;  MReUh  La  Traviata  7.  9; 
Orglh  Cinderella  4. 6, 8:  Rocky  m,  10J0 
ajn.;  Orkau  Zigzag  Story  7.>,  Sound  of 
Mnk  10JO  a-m.,  330;  Onas  PoUce 
Academy;  Ron:  Narayama  4,  7,  9.15; 
Semadar:  Yenti  6.45,  9.15;  Muytauf 
Ha’oma:  Tender  Mercies  7.  9;  Cfem 
One:  Wizard  of  Oe  4;  From  Mao  to  Mozart 
5.30:  1  Love  You  Carmen  7.15.  9JQ; 
GwiattHiim  Schwestern  Oder  die  Ba¬ 
lance  de*  Glucks  7;  La  Trace  9  JO;  Imd 
Museum:  Bedknob*  and  Broomstidu  11 
1J0.4  ‘ 

TEL  AVIV  5, 7  J«,  940 

Afindfi  Casah  4,  ft  Ban  Yehuda:  Fbot- 

foase;  Beth  HatoMsatiu  Jewish  filni  week. 

3  Sms  daily;  Chzn  li  PoUee  Academy 
5.30, 7  J5, 9,40;  Aristocats  11, 1.45. 3.45;  ‘ 
Chm  2t  Return  of  Martin.  Guerre  9 i45: 
Bffly  11. 1.45, 3.45;  AristoeUi  5.40, 7  JO; 
C^en3*  Term*  otEndearmem  7J5.  9J5; 
Gitdeiellt  11. 1.95,  3.45. 5.40;  Chin  4i 
Star  80  at  It.  J  A3.  7J5, 9.40;  Oh  St 
Cron  Crack  7  JO.  9.40;  Robinson  Crusoe  : 
7.15, 9.40;  Qm  One  BMX  BauttaJ, 
7M,  9.40;  Onma  Twm  Yesti  4.30,  7. 
9.40;  Oas«  Watch  Out  We  Are  Mad  7  JO; 
Oefeidi  -XiB  Me  Goocfcye  7J0.  9.40; 
Drhcbu  NlghtmarcstOiSnnufeareCom- 
ing8.15:  Sex  FQm  12;  Edwrt  Supcr-GiriS,  ; 
7  J0, 9JQ;  Gari  Big  CUB;  Garden:  Opera¬ 
tion  Starimcl  5,  7.459.45;  Hod:  Bretkd- 
■am»-5.-7J0#  9 JO;  -La'  Rrenhr" Buarfafc' 


Land  5, 7. 15,936;  Ley  L  La  Traviata  L— 

4JtL7A9J0sUr|b  TheDrSSiwr 


Rta  5, 7.30, 9.40;  Smurfs  are  Coming  U.- 
S;  MagWM:  Against  Ail  Odds;  Orly:  The 
Trouble  With  Horry  5.  7,40, 9.4Q;  Paris: 
Eraodua  10, 12. 2, 4, 7.15, 9.40;  Peer:  The  - 
Mon  who  Loveti  Woman:  Sbafaaft  Blame  it 

D^Sjfv’30, 9-42;  J0™  Ttaumb  5;  Studio: . 
Rabbi  Yaacov.  Tchekt  Blood  Wedding; 
TaAnv;  Zntfiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of 
Doom  4.45. 7.15,  9.40;  The  Great  Waltz/ 
v*^£;"^,Avlv  JMtoasura:  My  Dinner  with 
£^_43p.7.1S.9.30;  Z-fom  BMX  Ban'. 
®ts  5, 7.30. 9J0 

HAIFA  4J8 730  930; 

Aaphltnealie:  BMX  Bandits;  Armou: 

730; 

£>K«Aradcmy  Ron:  Indiana  Jones  and 
a"’'° 

Anwutr  Police  Academy  7 JO.  9.30-  Ant.- 
ncats-4.  fo-LBvr  pimJL  zSir?*®- 


9r] 


HERZLIYA 

'Davhh  Casah  5. 7  Jft  9/ev  Tlfa-j 

-aidugRita7.30.93&SS5?w! 

HOLON 


* 

on 


■■iMmM&SiD 

Shares  weaker  across  th 


Tvrif1^'  ~  The  ^Hs  ^at  set  in 
fast  Thursday  continued  with  greater  - 

2?  reopened^  ‘ 

(%  AH  sectors  of  shares  fell,  not 
ostfttdmg  the  bank  shares.  Bonds 
wwe  stronger,  mainly  as  a  result  of 
ru*S:  m  the  dollar-linked  bond 
group.  ’ 

-  The  share  market  showed  a  unf- 
foron  weakness.  The  general  market 

tter-arrangement  index,  and  the 
•toe  share  sector  all  fell  by  much 

the. some  margins  of  one  to  two  per 
cent-  Volume  in  the  share  market 
flower  than  in  the  previous  ses- 
Mtifl/  at  IS589  njiilion,  but  what  b  " 
surprising  is  the  fact  that  the 
“arrangement”  banks  took  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  this,  leaving  onlv 
I$460m.  for  the  “free”  market*  Th^ 
corresponds  to  some  $650,000  and 
represents  a  new  low  in  the  process 
QkUying-up  which  the  share  market 
i^asstn  g  th  rough . 

Most  of  the  “arrangement”  shares 

k>st«2  per  cent,  with  the  Finance  and 
TrOTe^IS5  moving  against  the  trend 
arid  adding  10 per  cent. 

’.  The  low  volumes  in  the  rest  of  the 
market  produced  the  usual  crop  of 
absurdities,  with  the  Arazim  option 
losing  over  6  per  cent  bn  a  turnover 
brtSI  ,600.  or  $6  and  change.  Better 
yet  was  the  Atlantic  option,  which 
gamed  almost  10  per  .cent  on  a  trans-  - 
action  of- 500  shekels  ($2).  But  the 
champion  of  them  all,  in  an  almost 
unassailable  position,  was  the  Eftan 
^priori,  which  managed  to  lose  5  J? 
per  cent  of  its  value  on  a  deal  totall¬ 
ing  100  shekels. 


'TelAriv 

Stock  Exchange 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
opening  bids  orofferson  these  issues 
are  usually  quite  large,  but  as  the 
share  or  option  moves  in  price,  the 
bids  or  offers  are  cancelled  and  the 
volume  shrivels,  so  that  the  final 
volume  can  be  quite  small.  Never¬ 
theless,  moves  of  such  magnitude  on 

minima]  volumes  are  nothing 

but  ridiculouSi 

On  the  Jxmd  market  the  volume 
continued  to  shrink,  and  prices  were 
generally  little'  changed,  except 
for  the  dollar-linked  .and  double- 
option  bonds,  which  seem  still  to 
benefit  from  the  interest  in  dollar- 
linked  investments. 

The  .business  news  was  of  more 
interest  than  the  trading  yesterday, 
including  a  takeover  ami  other  im¬ 
portant  announcements  from  sever¬ 
al  companies  (see  below). 

AnnoancenMnCs; 

Terofl  Exploration  International 
announced  that  it  has  acquired  a 
major  stake  in  another  oD  explora¬ 
tion  company.  North  American  03. 
According  to  the  figures  the  com¬ 
pany  published,  it  has  40.7  per  cent 
of  the  voting  rights  and  58.45  per 
cent-  of  the  total  capital  of  North 
American. 

The  stake  was  acquired  primarily 


y.S.  jobless  drop  to  4-year  low 


.WASHINGTON  (AP).  Civilian 
unemployment  in  the  U.S.  tumbled 
to  7. 1  per  cent  Fn  June,  the  lowest  in 
more  than  four,  years,  as  460,000 
Americans  found  jobs,,  the  govern¬ 
ment  reported  Friday. 

'  The  0.4  percentage  point  drop  in 
the- seasonally  adjusted  rate,-  the 
steepest  plunge  since  unemployment  •: 
fell  from  8:8  per  cent  to  8.4  per  cent  • 
from  October  to  November  last' 
year,  took  this  key  economic  indica- 
for  to  its  lowest  ebb  since  April  1980..  - 
Ai  that  time,  unemployment  stobd. 
at  6,9  per  cent.'  . 

*  Last  month’s  good  mritf&oni  the' 


Labour  Department  was  spread 
across  all  population  groups,  with 
'  black  Americans,  whose  unemploy- 

-  ment  has  been  more  severe  than  that 
of  whites,  enjoying  the  strongest 

-  improvement.  - 

An  alternative  unemployment 
i  rate,  which  combines  the.113.8  mil¬ 
lion  member  ^civilian  labour  force 
.  with  the ‘j  17m.  members  of  the 
armed  forces  stationed  in  the  U.S., 
:  feU  by  a  commensurate  amount,  to  7 
■•.percent  '.  ,r.-. 

The  total  number  of  the  civilian 
employed  -  105,748,000  -  was  an 
all-time  high.-  •  -  • 


Reagan  signs  boost  in,  ddbt  Bmit- 

WASHINGTON  (AP),  -  President  borrow  enough  money  to  cover  its 
Wjtaid  Reagan;  sifted  legislation,  bills  tiuough  August.  Without  the 
that  adds  $53  billion  to  the  '  increase,  the  government's  borrow- 
UJ$k  government’s  lind'df  credit  and-' . .  mg  aathdrity  would  have  run  out  by 
ixiosts  the  4J.S.  "atonal  debt  to  .  about  today,  administration  officials 
&1 5?  trillion:..  '  .  said,  disrupting  sales  of  government 

;  Tne  Reagan  Administration  re-  ■  securities.  * 

buestedt  ihe  altHResSfo*  wb ich.  .3^  1  The  national  debt  is  the  accmnula- 

ftppjwedby  Gdimross'a  week  ago. ... .  ^oir^'ainsre  deficits’ creawt'ovef 
aUhphgh  the  Hqusfc? ofiRepresen€&-  the  years  by^til@'gbvemment  spenct 

lives,  .initially  vbtexf  twiceagainst  mg'  more  money  than  it  takes  in. 
increasing  the  limit:  :  v  '  Raking  the  debt  limit  gives  the 

i  Treasury  Department  officials  say  Treasury  authority  to  borrow  to  pay 

jhe  foil  wifi  allow  the  government  lb-  -  the  bills.  - ' 

cukssmras  ; .  . 

appearing  pn  Mondays,  Wednasdavs^and  Fridays.  .  ,  -  . 

MONOAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minfmura  of  S  8,00  for  8  words;  each 
additional" word  &  1.00  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
$10.40 -far  S',  words;  each  additional  word  SI 30.' .Payment  in  -Israel  Shekels, 
jprices-  do  not  include  VAT;)  DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:- 
Monday/Wednesday  —  10  am  previous  day.  Friday  —  S  pm.  on  Wednesday:  Tel 
fey. and  Haifa:  1 2  noon.  2  days  before  publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offic8S.of  The. 
Vm&aJitm-  Post  (see  masthead  on  back  page)  and  all  recognized  advertising 
agendas.  •  *• 

r^nunmifiiffflniunHnitiiHiimiiHiffniiinumMitoHitii  -  -  -  -  rrrr^r" ^7rrrr.r^r““ 

•;  DWELLINGS  - - 


iuwimMniiiiiri!iiffiiitiiuiifiiiiiJiiiiiBiftiHiiiHim!!i 
:  '  •  ■  '  JERUSALEM  : . _.n 

« ATXyaSSIM.  *'A.  furnished.  *  telephone, 
-lor  jrfy  nr.  AuguSL  Tel.  053-69555. 

SPACIOUS  vfLl  A  amidst  gardens  far 
Tel.  P2-4I29Z1 1  ( ,,,  j  t 

•  TEXAVnr  , 

&>RTH  TEL  AVIV  apartment  rental*.  Cbp- 
l«t  spenfer.  IiUer-Israei.  Tel.  03-294141. 

TEMALE  ROOMMATE  WANTED  For 
hjuatifiri  flat.  Doril,  Tel.  03-242573. _ 


tV;  HER2XIYA . 

^HERZUYAPITUaH.  exclusive  6  room  ^fla. 
;tmfBridshed.  for  lire .  Long  lease.  Moran.  Td. 
052.72759.  '  ‘  - 


NOB lL  GREENBERG,  hairing  specialists, 
safes/remalsv  2  Usrishldn  SL.  TeL  0S3-32538. 

imiimiiniiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinHiiiiinniiiiHniiimiiii 
INSURANCES  •;  ■* 
-nniiiiuiiHriiiiiiiniiiiiinuuiuniiiiiiiiHimim 

LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  cat 
insurance,  free  quote  in  English-  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  03-340856. 

mumiwiiiiHuiiuiimiii»ii»m»imiuitiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»»ri 

INT’L  SHIPPING 

•  niiHiiM 

OCEAN  COMPANY  LTD.. -expert  reliable, 
movers  with  35  years’  experience,  professional 
packing  so d  shipping  worldwide,  special  rates 
for  UK.  USA,  South  Africa,  operating  an  over 
Israel  Best  insurance  rites  on  the  hurkeL  Teh 
04-523227  (3  lines V  Tel  Aviv  03-296125,  03- 
299582  (evenings  03-483032).  .  , 


UflITCD  milRAHI  BfifiK  <§> 


COMPARE  YOUR  MOr-JEY  EARNS  MORE 


§  'DOLLAR  PA 2"  AND  "EURO  PA 2"  PRICES  Mjf»);i:wESR 

J  -  - - r  III  l  MI  1.13 


CURRENCY  BASKET 


.  DOLLAR 
BRITAIN  STERLING 


an 


243.97J9  2f7.Q221 
3213140  325.525? 
863638  87.4415 
28.1404  28.4916 
.763420  77-4971 
ICC. 7924  104.0750 
29-.4410  29.8084 
29.9506  30.3343 
23-5590  23.8530 
140.7206.  .412288 
183,7182  186.0106 
21L291I  213-9275 
169.7355  01-8534 
42.4900  43.0202. 
123.0347  124-5699 
140.56*5  142-3184 
ini  -HAS  105L5201 


241.8200 
318.6700 
85.6000 
'  26-9100 
.  .75.8600 
101.8800 
28.8000 
29.2900 
23.0400 
39.8300 
180.6308 
201.8800 
1«L9900 


250.4100 

329.9900 

88.6400 

28.8800 

78.5600 

185.5000 

30.2200 

30.7400 

'24.1800 

41.7900 

138.3600 

21&810Q 

1B1-5300 


121.9400  .12^.2800 
133.8500  144.2700 
lOOJ600.103.930D 


the  board 


MARKET  STATISTICS 


248.52  -1.52* 
191.89  —  t.l7Sr 
287.49  -IAS** 
197.®  — l.OlG- 
224.66  +0.86*7 


Indices 

General  Share 
Index 

Non-bank  index 
Arrangement 
Bank  index 
Industrials  ' 
Bond  index 

Turnovers 


Shares  IS5S9.Sn. 

■Bonds  &M6Jm. 

Total  ISlU36.1m. 

Advance*  113 

Dechnes  244 

orwhkbJ'f  +  5S4  +30 

of  which  5*5  -  59r  -72 

"Buyers  only"  g 

‘■Sellers  ody"  22 

Bond  market  trends 


4^-  fuOy-linkcd: 

fully. linked: 

80%hnked: 

linked: 

Double-option: 
Dollar- linked: 


mixed  to  3^ 
stable 

rises  up  to2^ 
rises  uptoj1? 
StabWup 
rises  to  591- 


MoSt  active  shares 

Leumi  3930  IS158.7m.  -80 

Hapoalim  6200  lS13l.7m.  -136 

1DB  ■  9120  IS68.9m.  -186 

Sharpest  moves 

Potlak  opt.  110  -28 

Hate  hot  LSI  .  331  -58 

Devices  opt.  80  +10 

through  buying  up  and  exercising  the 
rights  recently  issued  by  North 
American.  Large  blocks  of  rights 
were  not  taken  up  by  existing  share¬ 
holders  and  were  offered  for  sale  on 
the  market.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
the  rights  traded  at  2  agorot  each, 
after  opening  at  32,  but  the  whole 
amount  on  offer  was  absorbed  at 
that  price  and,  it  now  appears,  exer¬ 
cised.  Teroil  says  it  spent  $700,000 
on  the  rights  and  their  exercise  cost. 
It  regards  the  investment  as  an  in¬ 
direct  investment  in  oil  exploration, 
with  the  money  coining  from  its  own 
resources. 

Hard  Bonded  Warehouses  re¬ 
ported  that,  as  a  result  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  difficult  liquidity  position,  it 
sold  its  inventory  of  spare  parts, 
equipment  and  machines  to  one  of 
its  subsidiary  companies  for 
$255,000.  These  funds  will  be  used 
for  working  capital  and  repayment 
of  bank  loans. 

Atlantic  Fisheries  announced  that 
as  from  this  month  it'Will  market  its 
own  products.  In  a  separate 
announcement.  Atlantic  said  it  sold 
a  fishing  vessel  to  Arad  in  which  it 
has  a  stake,  for  $600,000  which  will 
be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  future 
sales. 

The  Bank  of  Israel  has  reduced  the 
amount  of  Treasury  biBs  it  is  au¬ 
ctioning  to  the  public  this  week  to 
IS1  billion.  This  follows  the  poor 
nwpusft  last .  two  -weekly 

issues. 


Trade  exhibits 
in  European  cities  • 

TEL  AVIV.  -  Yeridei  Ha'Uma 
(Events  and  Expositions)  will  open 
the  first  of  a  series  of  trade  exhibi¬ 
tions  this  August  simultaneously  in 
London.  Paris.  Frankfurt,  Rome 
and  Amsterdam. 

The  first  exhibition,  which  will  be 
held  in  hotels  in  these  cities,  will  be 
devoted  to  tourism.  Others  will  deal 
with  advanced  technology,  proces¬ 
sed  foods,  jewelry  and  computers. 
Each  exhibition  will  last  from  four  to 
six  weeks  and  will  cost  approximate- 
ly  $50,000. 

Typists, 

Telex  Operators, 
Word  Processor 
Operators! 

Immediate  short  or  long  term 
employment  at  top  rates. 
TRANSLATORS-  POOL, 

Tel-  03-221214,  02-233223, 
04-8B7287. 


ESCORT 

SERVICE 
Tel.  03-444508 


itdii  ,-3bnLLr  'KpnnK  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
8.7.84 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
agaiiA  the  land  Shekel,  ftw 
U.S.  >rJalar  transactions  under  S2MM 
and  transactions  af  other  currencies 
ander  the  equivalent  of  S50Q. 


USS 

Sterling. 

DM 

French -FR 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR' 
Finnish  MX 
Canadians 
Australians 
Rand 

.Belgian  Con  (10) 
Belgian  fin  (10) 
Austrian  SH  (10) 
YenilOOj 
Spanish  PTS  (100) 
Italian  Ure  (1000) 


247.0229 

326.3173 

87.4108 

28.4753 

77.4852 

103.9440 

29.7977 

30.3189 

23.8612 

42.2306 

186.1233 

207.9933 

171.8538 

42-9680 

414766 

124.5703 

102.6354 

153.6690 

142.1306 


243.9775 

322.2943 

863332 

28.1242 

763300 

102.6625 

29.4303 

29.9451 

23.5670 

40.7223 

183.8287 

205.4291 

169.7351 

414383 

41.9530 

123.0345 

101.3701 

151.7745 

140J783 


GOLDrS370.lO370.60 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 

USS  .  1.3210/20  pei 

DM'  2.8260/67  pa 

Swiss  FR  2.376065  pei 

Dutch  G  3.1880/88  pel 

French  FR  8.673080  pei 

Italian  Lire  1738.00/50  pe 

Yhnf  240.58/68  pei 

Swedish  KR  8J875/29  pei 

Norwegian  KR  8.1450/15  pa 

Danish  KR  10 3525/50  pe 

Belgian  Con  58.13/18  pti 

Belgian  Fin  58.15/20  pa 

FORWARD  RATES 

sffi  .  I  jSsso  i  jams  usbw? 

DM*  18108/12  2.781081  2736007 
SwJWS  23610*61  23303/31  2283284 
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Chftfoc  'otanc  Ckaa&r  rt 
price  IS  1.000  riumpr 


Commercial  Banks 

( not  p art  of  **arrang«iJ«it”l 


OHH  r 

2242 

1 

n.'c. 

■ 

Maritime  ft.  t 

1020 

421 

n.c 

- 

MamimvU.5 

359 

717 

- 

— 

N.  American  1 

1R8S 

77 

-10 

N.  American  5 

1326 

162 

—7 

—  .5 

N.  Amer.  op 

1377 

n: 

-13 

—  _5 

Da  not  1 

355 

fC 

+32 

+<L9 

Danoi  5 

Sl 

1192 

+5 

+  6.6 

Denial  sc  2 

190 

15 

-16 

— 7.S 

First  lul  l  0.5 

346 

1057 

-16 

-4.4 

F1BI0.5 

371 

560 

-25 

-62- 

Commercial  Banks 

(part  of  “  arrangement’ 

IDBr  9120  755  -186-2.0 

IDBBr  10000  -  n.c. 

IDBpA  59600 

Union  0.1  6900  44  n.c. 

DfecoumBr  118*0  75  n.c. 

Discount  At  11670  225  -240-2*8 

Discount  Ben  1460  10  +99  --7.3 

Mizrahi  r  3819  338  -1 

Mizrahi  h  3740  23  -75  -2.0 

Mizrahi  cn  9  1720  78  +59  +3  6 


Dan  Hoick  1 
Dan  Hotels  5 
Ct»rj!  Beach 
Kcntt 

Yarden  Hotel 
Yardcn  Hotel 
Yahalom 
Yahalom  op 

Computers 

Data 

Hf/on  I 

Hilon  5 
Ya'anc 
Ya'anc  up 
Oal  Comp. 

Clal  Comp,  op 
M.L  L.  I 
MIL.  5 

ML.L.st 
Mashov 
N’ikue  1 
Nikux  5 
Niku\  op 
Team  1 
Team  up 


(lmiaj;  Vufcmw  (lUnCT  S 
pnsi  Kl.nuO  rtnDcr 

1118  O'  n.c. 

K50  2  -2*i  -2.3 

321  .N  nr 

297  -  - 1  -  3 

33M  b.0.1  +10  +5-.I  i 


<  lii-ini:  '  ■4um*-  {  tuner  N 
pear  InI.ikm  rhantr 


Hapoalim  p 
Hapoalim  i 
Hapoalim  b 
Hapoalim  cn  S 
General  A 
General  op  8 
General  op  9 
General  cnS 
.General  cn  7 
"  Leumi  IM 
Leumi  cn  9 
Leumi  cn  1 1 
Finance  Trade 
Fmano?Tradc5 


Real  Estate.  Building 


2124  -136 
102  -120 
2  n.c. 
4  n.c. 
-  +1500 
7  n.c.' 

1  -800 


n.c. 

+290  +10.0 


Gmdi  I 
Gindi  5 
Oren 
Own  5 
Azorim  Prop 
.Azorim  opE 
Eilon 
Eilon  op 
El-Rcn  I 
El-Roi  5 
Amnonim 
Amnomre  op 
Africa  Isr .  O.l 
Africa  Ur  I.U 
Arazim 


Textiles  and 

on. 

Oft  -p 

Baruch  I 
Baruch  ? 
Bamchop 
Alaska  Spurt  I 
M.i--k:i  Spun  ' 
Eli  ail  I 
Elian  up 
A  re:  i  man  r 
AMB  1 
AtaCH.I 
Aijnp 

Delia  Uiihl  1 
Delia  G.iiil  5 
Lniti'J  Spinners 
L'nited  Spinners 
Spinners  op 
\‘iiali!o  l 
Viijlcu  4 
Wnrdinun 
\\  ardinon  up 

Zikn  I 
Ziku  5 

Tip  Tnp  1 
Tip  Tup  up 
Yu  mar  I 


Clothing 

I4<i  1 16 

mi  31 


M.1  1|> 

iv  154 

K7  115 

ju  _ 

830 

«»  M7 

60  S.o.l 

2N  30h 

340  114 

2*rt  120 

uj  20 

67  - 

37  121 

15b  29 

116 

S75  4 

HU 

135  <0 

72  10? 


+23  +4.6 

+  III  +3.9 
-?  -9.1 

-10  - 10.1 


— C  -6.2 

-3  -4.8 

-2  — fj.7 

-15  -4.2 
n.c.  - 
+3  +3.3 

+  !  +2F. 

-14  -X.2 


-13  -10.U 

-6  -IP 


Adanimtu  " 

1186 

19 

n.c. 

Ariedan  0.5 

Gen.  Mortgage 

1291 

20 

Ben  1  akar 1 

Gen.  Mortgage 

1291 

- 

Ben  Yakar  op 

Carmel  r 

940 

75 

-60  -6.0 

Bjrannu-ii2  l 

Carmel  deb 

365. 

.  125 

n.c. 

Baramiuitz  5 

Bin  van 

1431 

5 

-159  -10.U 

Baranouiu  op 

Dev.  Moneaec  r 

42S 

165 

-9  -21 

Dankncr 

Dev.  Mortgage  b 
Mubkan  r 

%f21 

no  trading 

□nicker  I 
Oracle r 5 

Independence 

1040 

- 

n.c. 

Drackcr  on 

Tefahot  p  r 

1120 

- 

n.c. 

Telahot  r 

1070 

30 

-17  -1.6 

Daradc.  1 

Tefahot  deb.  1 

898 

5 

-60  -6.3 

Darad  Uo 

Tefahot  deb.  2 

440 

284 

-7  -1.6 

Da  rad  op 

Javsour  1 

165 

93 

+7  +4.8 

H.L.B  O.l 

Javsuur  5 

137 

85 

-15  -10  1 

H.L.B.  U.5  r 

Javsour  op 

107 

71 

-8  -7.0 

Propcnv  Bide. 

MeraVr 

304 

5.0.1 

-16  -5.0 

Bayside  0. 1 

n  c. 

- 

Yunur  5 

no 

trading 

n.C. 

- 

iolru  0. } 

ISM 

15 

-12 

-7.4 

-in 

-5.rt 

Ludziati.4 

55 

131 

-5 

-8.3 

n.c 

- 

Lig«i 

122 

i 

n.c. 

- 

-in 

—5  5 

Licji  «<p 

81 

- 

- 

- 

-2<i 

~~mi 

M 1 F  Glii'0 

317 

33 

+2W 

+  10. 1 

n.c 

- 

M1F  Ghco  op 

122 

- 

- 

- 

n  c 

- 

Maquciiv  I 

10S8 

34  ■ 

-121 

— 111.(1 

n  c. 

— 

V|ji|uet(e  5 

370 

25 

+  1 

+  .3 

- 

- 

Eagle  1 

1350 

4  > 

-15o 

-10.11 

-9 

-4.*i 

Eagk  5 

I4SU 

- 

-57 

-3.7 

-17 

*13.5 

Ejglc  up 

24.V 

7  ■ 

-I0U 

-4.0 

- 12 

-.0 

Emek 

345 

HU 

+  13 

+3.9 

*.»1i 

*1.’ 

PkillMI  It  l 

1825 

■> 

n.c. 

— 

-w 

-4.u 

fVi|yj|'i4 

1040 

3r 

n.c. 

- 

-s 

-f.  ? 

PoIvL'un  r 

2hn 

+  1 

+  .4 

-r  % 

*.6 

Pnigi^.1 

153 

164 

-8 

-5.U 

—  h 

-J  VI 

P.irgiHJ  up 

74 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

Srhivilcrina 

520 

-  1 

-41 

-7.3 

n.c 

n.c. 

j-5 

+5.3 

Rogi  Mn 

140 

Financial  Institutions 


Shilton  r  72 

Shilton  op  B  -  1095 

Agriculture  A  12400 

Agriculture  C  >2480 

Leumi  lndr  1150 

Leumi  Ind  b 
Ind.  Dev.  P.  14863 
lnd.  Dev.  C  53226 
Ind.  Dev.  CC  35190 
Ind.  Dei-.  CC!  33222 
Ind.  Dev.  D  30147 
lnd.  Dev.  DD  10359 
Contractors  260 

Tourism  25200 

dal  Lease  0.1  313 

Clal  Lease  0.5  202 

Oal  Lease  deb  1600 

Insurance 

Aryehr  498 

Arvchop  380 

Arychsubdcb  5000 

Ararat  0.1  r  331 

Ararat  0.5  b  160 

ReinsurO.lr  827 

RcinsurO.Sr  ■  1K9 
HadaJI  222 

-ffi-dafS  *—  . TO3‘ 

Hassnchr  1  787' 
Phoenix  6.1  r  990 

Phoenix  0.5  r  471 

Hamishmar  I  1 100 

HaraishmarS  941 


Yardeniaop2' 
Mcnorah  1 
Mcnorah  5 
Saharr 
Securitas  r 
Zurr 

Zion  Hold.  1 
Zion  Hold.  5 


Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Imcr-Gamma  1  325  13G 

Inter-Gamma  5  169  5C 

Inter-Gam.  op  71  - 

Meir  Ezra  612  2 

Meir  Ezra  op  335  5 

Tela  1  182  3 

Teta  5  154  16 

Tcta  op  37  79 

Clal  Trade  367  7C 

Clal  Trade  op  490  74 

Crystal  1  215  X 

RapacO.l  1853  b.o.l 

Rapac  0.5  483  12 

Supcrsof  2  1600  3£ 

Snpcrao)  B 10  754  34f 

Supcrsol  op  C  1010  1 1 1 


Services 

Dclckr 
Harel  I 
Harel  5 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighicrage 
Cold  Store  0. 1 
CM  Store  ] 
Israel  Elec,  r 
Bond  Ware  0.1 
Bond  Ware  0.5 
Bond  Ware  op 
Consort  Hold  1 
Consort  0.5 
Consort  op  A 
Kopel  1 
Kopelop 


600  -S 
-  -15 


no  trading 


35222 

- 

+  10 

- 

30147 

- 

- 

- 

10359 

- 

- 

- 

260 

214 

+9 

+3.6 

25200 

- 

- 

- 

313 

s.o.l 

-16 

-6.9 

202 

300 

n.c. 

- 

1600 

45 

+101 

+6.7 

498 

103 

-75 

-13.1 

380 

60 

-32 

-7.8 

5000 

- 

n.c. 

— 

331 

3 

-37 

-10.1 

160 

24 

+6 

+3.9 

827 

— 

-4 

-.5 

189 

,  25 

-11 

-545 

222 

6 

n.c. 

— 

•TO3‘ 

•■203' 

"  -6 

-S'.? 

•  1ST 

1  415 

-58 

-6.9 

990 

— 

- 

- 

471 

s.o.l 

-25 

-5.0 

1100 

— 

— 

— 

941 

6 

n.c. 

- 

1500 

— 

— 

- 

279 

24 

-20 

-6.7 

127 

61 

-6 

-4.5 

•  99 

80 

+9 

+  10.0 

2803 

s.o.l 

-147 

-5.0 

479 

20 

-3 

-.6 

700 

3 

+  18 

+2.6 

391 

183 

n.c. 

— 

601 

— 

- 

— 

358 

29 

+  14 

+  4.1 

155' 

80 

-7 

-4.3 

Baiside  0.5 

ILDCr 

Ispro 

Isralom 

lsras 

Cohen  Dev. 
Cohen  jDev.op 
Clal  Real 
Lumir  i 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op 
M.T.M.  I 
Bldg.  Res. 

Bide.  Res.  op 

Mod  11I 
Mishnac] 
Mcnrav 
Menrav  op 
Mar-Lez 
Mar-Lcz  op 
Levinstein  I 
LevinstcinS 
Levinstein  op 
Ltfschilz  I 
Lifvhitz  5 
Lifschitzop 
Ncot  A%iv 
Azorim  Prop. 
Sahar  Hold  I 
iSnhariHold  5--.s 
■  Sokl  Bondi 
Sahafl 
SahafS 
Sahaf  op 
Afar  Vc'Scla 


-4  -.9 

n.c  - 
-29-10.1 

+  J1I-.U  u 

-K  -4w 
-S  -5.2 
+  2  -3.0 

n.c. 

n.c.  - 
-1  +  1.7 
n.c. 

n.c. 

-19  -fij.ii 
-I  -2.11 
1-5  -4.5 

n.c. 

+*N  +13.1 
-50  -6.? 
-7  -4.7 

-10  -Hi 


-21  — 4.n 

n.c. 

-fft  "-4-.V 
-.ttl  -3.3 


325 

130 

-5 

-1.5 

169 

50 

+10 

+6.3 

71 

— 

+2 

+2.9 

612 

n 

n.c. 

- 

335 

5 

-55 

-14.1 

182 

3 

+4 

+2-3 

154 

16 

+  11 

+8.1 

37 

79 

+  1 

+  1.S 

367 

70 

-10 

-2.7 

490 

74 

-60 

-10.9 

215 

30 

+7 

+3.4 

1853 

b.o.l 

+88 

+  5.0 

483 

13 

-4 

-.8 

1600 

38 

-40 

-2.4 

754 

348 

-6 

-.8 

1010 

111 

-30 

-2.9 

2100 

183 

-14 

-.7 

850 

5 

-30 

-3.7 

750 

- 

+30 

+4.2 

1055 

s.o.1 

-55 

-5.0 

630 

204 

-40 

-6.0 

16650 

- 

- 

- 

8028 

1 

-8*2 

-10.0 

Prim 

559 

4(1 

+4 

+  1.2 

Caesarea  0. 1 

156 

53 

+  14 

4.U  W 

Caesarea  0.5 

59 

436 

-5 

-k!> 

Rubinstein  1 

451 

112 

+  4 

+  .U 

Rubinstein  5 

263 

105 

-.8 

Roeovin  1 

40U 

3 

n.e. 

- 

Rogovin5 

456 

s.o.l 

-24 

-5.0 

Rogovin  op 

96 

153 

_7 

— l.i.S 

Ravxcop 

600 

»*» 

n  c. 

- 

Rasscor 

630 

SO 

-10 

-l.n 

Rasscoop 

580 

4 

+  f« 

+5  4 

Agriculture 

HadarO.I 

213 

200 

n.c. 

- 

Hadar  0.5 

94 

s.o.l 

-5 

-5.1 

Hadnr  op 

56 

30 

n.c. 

- 

Mchadrin 

2550 

3 

+  155 

+6.5 

Hadarim  prop. 

287 

2ti2 

-20 

-6.5 

Pri-Or 

750 

30 

-78 

—9.4 

Shenhar 

191 

eft 

+ 1 

+  5 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Oct.ipim  254  -  - 

Octjuon  op  2o2  - 

I'rthin’i.  ir  5 

l.'rdanti.Jr  I5KO  -  -It 

L'rd.in  np  llnu  vj  -91 

Cables  r  U47  ho.  I  +4: 

Halchuf  I  331  64  -5: 

Hatchi  .f  5  171  13  -1! 

Is.CanCorpl  202  1%  n.c.- 

b.Can  Corps  245  2  -1- 

More:  hi  113  i>5  4  H 

Moreunop  Tit  - 

Sdom  Mi  ids  1  |U2  b.o.l  +' 

SdomMcluKop  7«  It*  I  -l 

Zion  Cables  I  7|  |  16  -3 

Zion  l"  uhles  5  138  754 

Kadmani  I  180  o'Kj  - 

Kadmaiti  5  95  477  - 

Kadmani  op  250  20  -2 

Nechu<hlan  U.  1  353  35  __v 

Ncchuthian  0  5  ]o)  70 

Arad  23n  SS  -H 

Ar.id  up  IM,  ion  +, 

IVcki  r  Steel  3i4  12  + 

Kmc  I  n5H  10  +1 

Kins  5  3t.ni  15  n.< 

Kill  1  601  -  n.< 

Kill  5  3W  50 

Shel.idot  527  2ll 

Snelad'M  I>p  4?u  - 

L-'diivh  I  Jh3  9»3  n.< 

Lachish  5  113  125 

Laihishop  7ti2  —  n.i 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics,  Optics 

'r  t«802  2  +NL 

hlbtlop  Vni.iiXi  -  -51 

E!c.,,t  I  384  34  -I 

.  .201  144 

hLi'M-Sb  2u"  5 

ElL-eir.it •.  I  r  111  -] 

Eleeit.iO.5  r  sis  152  n., 

Eleitra.ip4  555  lil(i 

Elrort  703m)  |  +« 

Ar,r  2755  42  +|j 

Arit  up  24ixt  5  +13 

CLI  Elearonio.  2200  153  -1 

Speeirunix  1  |r*0  «k  +1U 

Speemmix  5  I2p5  68  n.< 

Spee  1  r.mt\  up  3850  2t»  n.c  - 

Feuehiuancer  jss  - 

Feuehiu  anger  385  Hi  -I 

Fcuctil.up '  HU  lol  -I 

Cvclune !  4\t  56 

C>dunv5  313  2]  - 

C> clone  op  US  150  -l 

Katz  Adler  1  257  5h  +1 

Katz  Adler  5  12?  t>7  n.c 

T..AT.  1  M9  I?  -51 

T  A.T.5  505  US  -1, 

T.AT.op  WXl  ID  n.c 

Tedta  505  49 

Tedeac.p  351  - 


254 

- 

-r 

-.4 

262 

- 

- 

- 

28*2 

_ , 

-.1 

15Wi 

- 

-10 

-  .6 

MhO 

v5 

-90 

-7.2 

U47 

b  o.l 

+  45 

-5.0 

331 

64 

-58 

-14.9 

171 

13 

-US 

-0.5 

202 

245 

1% 

n.c.— 

—  14 

-5.4 

113 

65 

+  10 

+ 1».2 

Til 

- 

_ 

- 

iw: 

b.o.l 

+9 

+4.9 

7« 

ion 

-12 

-14.6 

711 

16 

-?fi 

-5.1 

238 

754 

-9 

-3.6 

180 

69IJ 

-5 

-2.7 

*>5 

477 

-4 

-4  U 

250 

20 

-25 

-o.l 

353 

35 

-39 

-10.0 

161 

70 

-5 

-3.0 

236 

SS 

-10 

-4.1 

166 

ion 

+6 

+3.K 

514 

12 

+  1 

+  .3 

650 

10 

+  15 

+2.4 

300 

15 

n.c. 

- 

601 

- 

n.c. 

— 

3W 

50 

-1 

-.3 

527 

2ti 

-8 

-1.5 

47« 

- 

- 

- 

Jh3 

99 

n.c. 

- 

113 

125 

-1 

-.9 

7f0 

— 

n.c. 

— 

66802 

+602 

+  .9 

ow.uii 

- 

-500 

-.5 

3$4 

34 

-12 

-3.0 

.  .  201 

144 

-1  • 

•  -.5 

:ti7 

5 

-23 

-Hill 

2|oo 

in 

-10 

-  5 

SIS 

152 

n.c. 

- 

555 

MO 

n.c. 

— 

703O0 

1 

+90 

+  .J 

2Yo 

42 

+130 

+5.0 

24iXi 

5 

+  130 

*5.7 

-  22UO 

133 

-10 

-.5 

|6«l 

88 

+  105 

+6.6 

1265 

68 

n.c. 

- 

3S50 

2tt 

n.c.- 

485 

- 

- 

- 

385 

in 

-10 

-2.5 

110 

lol 

-15 

-12.0 

471.1 

56 

-5 

-1.1 

2JI3 

21 

-2 

-1.0 

118 

150 

-12 

-9.2 

257 

5h 

+  16 

+6.6 

127 

67 

n.c. 

- 

N49 

15 

-50 

-5.6 

505 

65 

-13 

-2.5 

WXl 

10 

n.c. 

- 

505 

49 

—5 

-1.0 

351 

- 

- 

- 

Building  Materials 


Industrials  ' 

Food  and  Tobacco 


17  -20 

12^  -28 
19  n.c. 
28  -6 
30  -2 

8  -1 
so.l  -21 
37  -1 


Hotels.  Tourism 

Gnlei  Zohar  1  849  29  n.c. 

Gaki  Zohar  5  416  44  n.c. 


RENT  A  CAR 


ZOHAR  / 


Alas 
Atasop 
Atlantic 
Atlantic  op 
Gold  Frost  1 
Gobi  Frost  5 
Gold  Frost  op 
Dubekr 
Dubckb 
Sanlakol  I 
SanlakolS 
Sanlakol  op 

Pri-Zel 
Pn-Zc  5 
Pri-Zeop 
Tempo  I 
Tempo  5 
lzhar  I 
lzhar  5 
Man  1 
Man  5 
Sunfrost 
Elite  r 
Assis 
Angel 
Shemcn  p 


87  56 

3-J  l 

171  32 

69  vo  1 

60  45 

3950  30 


775  177 

735  251 

560  160 

48b  36 

438  2b 

163  311 

124  204 

14U2 

SOI 

672  155 


Alkol 

210 

16 

Allot  op 

S5 

50 

Ackcrxicin  1 

396 

— 

Ackersicin  5 

250 

- 

Tadir  1 

K70 

- 

-2 

-.5 

Tadir5 

301 

- 

-2! 

-9  4 

Barton  1 

185 

105 

n.c. 

- 

Barton  5 

96 

205 

+  3 

+9.7 

Barton  up 

69 

329 

-9 

-5.0 

Hamaslul  1 

160 

32 

-3 

-4.8 

Hamaslul  5 

115 

17U 

+5 

+o.I 

Haniaslul  op 

132 

- 

+  150 

+4.0 

Tro  mas  best  1 

841 

47 

n.c. 

- 

T  romashesi  5 

300 

.  12 

- 

— 

M.L.T  1 

203 

s.o.l 

- 

— 

M.L.T.  5 

146 

9,0.1 

— 

- 

Mivdul  lnd. 

138 

16U 

Wolfman  I 

999 

5 

-20 

— 2  5 

Wolfman  5 

549 

40 

Chemicals.  Rubber,  Mastics 

ApanChem.  5  1480  47  -2 

Aganop  1050  6  -49 

Alliance  Tire  225  73  +1 

Gal  Indus.  1  1197  lu  n.c. 

Gal  Indus.  5  341  70  —7 

G.il  Indus,  op  3b0  27  —49  - 

Dexter  Chem.  144  60  -14 

Fertilizer  0 1  2362  b.o.l  +112 

Fertilizer  0.5  770  28  -8 

Fertilizer  op  500  45  —20 


I  liKing  \i4uinr  [tuntr  1 
piHr  l*»l.twn  (tuuup 


HjiI.i  t.  hcmiea 
Tevar 
Tei  a  h 
To- 1  up.  4 
Lipsk\ 

Lipski  iip 
Dead  Sea  r 

rvirochemicnU 
Maxima  I 
Maxima  5 
Maxi  mu  up 
Ntfi-a  Chem. 
Sano  1 
5am’  5 

Ke Jem  Chem. 
Kedem  Chem 
T.G  L.  I 
T.G.L.5 
T.G.L.  op 
Taya 
T.ii.i  i,p  b 
brutar»im 
Tan,  Phann. 


Dnlron  1 
Dal  ron  5 
Dafron  op 
Haitian  I 
Human  up 
Yaeh  1 
Yaeh  5 
A-hkelun 
Av-hkelon  op 
Mulct  I 
Paper  Mills 
Seundia  I 
Seandia  op 
Rim  it.  I  r 
Rim  li.J  r 
Ta'al  B  r 


Miscellaneous  Industries 

Aiumu  I  7mt  -  - 

A1umu5  3441  i  n. 

Aiutniiup  Von  2  - 

Andin  I  15511  30 

Andin  5  1370  2»)  + 

Andin  up  n2u  85  - 

Five  J  3X4  20 

Fi\eJ,ip  279  - 

Ziku  I  uvrfi 

Zika  5  X25 

P'dlak  I  nl5  s  o.l 

Pullak5  3ti|  lo  +. 

Pl'Ililk  up  1  I1U  lh 

Industrial  Investment 


764 

66 

-31 

-3.V 

3336  •  9 

norrading 

+  1 

‘ 

3060 

4 

+260 

+9.3 

35? 

6 

n.c. 

- 

2«5 

— 

- 

— 

1870 

253 

n.c. 

— 

201 

224 

-1 

-.5 

205 

32 

+  i 

+.5 

HO 

1 

n.c. 

- 

iro 

_ 

- 

- 

413 

5 

-5.1 

530 

- 

_ 

- 

— 

- 

- 

312 

9K 

-18 

-5.5 

|9x 

5 

+  4 

+2.1 

23s 

s.o.l 

-12 

-4.8 

126 

27 

_■% 

-1.6 

h3 

42 

-3.1 

770 

65 

n.c. 

- 

455 

51 

+  40 

+9.6 

17S4 

1 

n.c. 

- 

TS4  n3 

>r.  Printing 

-1 

-.4 

260 

HI 

-4 

-IS 

1W 

- 

+  4 

+2.4‘ 

74 

330 

-11 

-12.9 

352 

58 

+32 

+  10.0 

22U 

172 

n.c. 

- 

2to 

13 

—7 

-2.6 

l»t 

- 

_ 

— 

103 

52? 

n.c. 

_ 

56 

It"? 

n.c. 

- 

1359 

s.o.l 

-71 

-5.0 

1254HI 

- 

+2U 

+  .2 

422 

7 

+38 

+  9.9 

3J7 

- 

— 

- 

770 

- 

- 

_ 

350 

- 

+  10 

+2.9 

mi 

52 

+  11 

+  1.0 

798 

- 

-1 

-.1 

34H 

1 

n.c. 

3.4 

390 

2 

-10 

-2.5 

155n 

30 

-50 

-3.1 

1370 

20 

+20 

+  1.5 

62t> 

85 

-70 

-10.1 

384 

20 

-43 

-10.1 

279 

- 

-1 

-.4 

IU66 

- 

- 

- 

«5 

- 

- 

- 

615 

s  o.l 

-32 

-5.0 

301 

!U 

+15 

+9.1 

110 

In 

-28 

-20.3 

Central  Trade 
K«iorp 
Clal  Industry 
Clal  Ind  i»p  C 
Tech  Rw 
Tech  Res  op 


|4»  50  - 147 

no  trading 
458  741  -20 

I7IW  105  -40 

48  3M  -5 

34  70  -l 


HT44 

s.o.l 

-55 

-5 

1 184 

23  *108 

+  10 

1310 

124 

+4 

+.3 

1315 

SO 

+2 

+  .2 

421  *,» 

14 

n.e. 

— 

7850 

1 

n.c. 

— 

4661' 

- 

n.c. 

— 

4tm 

135 

n.c. 

— 

Sll3 

93 

+  38 

+5 

320 

24 

-20 

-5.9 

2“50 

7  ■ 

-150 

-4.8 

1350 

0? 

-20 

-1.5 

HTw* 

Jtw 

-54 

-4.9 

15% 

- 

-114 

-6.7 

1230 

38 

-21 

-1.7 

|IN7 

-8 

-8 

-.7 

:t*50  3o  J 

n»  Hading 

+  10 

+.5 

nm 

1 

-20 

-5.1 

227 

b.»v  1 

+  11 

+5.1 

12+- 

8 

n.c 

.  — 

32o 

>.«o 

-1? 

-5 

Investment  Comoanies 

Unicor  265  79  +12 

IDBDev.r  1215  344  -25 

Ineabati.l  225  HU)  -6 

Incoha  0.5  9b  It  -8 

Elgar  r  1044  so.l  -55 

Elgar  b  1184  23  J-lll8 

Elicrn  13IM  124  +4 

Ellemb  1315  SO  +2 

Amivvir  42IX»  14  n.c. 

Atik  I  7850  I  n.c. 

Afik.5  4661'  -  n.c. 

Ga  betel  400  135  n.c. 

Israel  Corp.  I  Ml3  93  +38 

Israel  Corp-  5  320  24  -  20 

Woltsuno.l  2U50  7  -ISO 

Wulfvon  1  r  1350  t,7  -20 

Ampar  |tTw»  Jtw  -54 

Amp.iupl  15%  -  -114 

Hap.%c1.lnvr  1230  3S  -21 

Leumi  tnv.  |IN7  "8  -S 

Dis:.  ln*-e>«  r  2"50  30J  -»-lU 

Di.*e.  Invest  b  n>> trading 

Mur.ihilm.  1"“*'  1  -20 

Micrahi  122  b.o.l  +11 

Mizrahi  124  124"  ,s  n.c 

Hir-.nl  >o.2  -I? 

'I  limn  5  113  +" 

({iron  up  45  1242  -1 

Export  r  "02  2?  n.c. 

Export  op  520  -  n.c. 

Jordan  £\pl.  254  I7n  -5 

JordcnE.op  23401  -  - 

Clal  Id  ?60  lt>2  -35 

Gal  51*  3»  43  -15 

Landeeoll.l  455  32  -12 

L. mdeeoO.5  354  7  -11 

Landccoop  l1-^  51  -14 

MagonM  269  230  n.c. 

Magor  0.5  115  73  -13 

Oz  Inv.lt.  I  240  46  -2 

C*z  )v.  H.5  102  32  +t 

Par.  Invest.  3«:  50  n.c. 

PamaO.I  610  b.o.l  +29 

Pama  0.5  222  I7y  -IS 

Piryon  247  1270  -t. 

Research  &  Development 

Clever  Devices  19(1  51  +j 

Gever  Dev .  op  su  loft  +10 

G.ililTeeh.  1  215  154  +4 

GahiTceh.op  136  30  +11 

Oil  Exploration 

Delck  E-ipfo.  1  o5u  32  n.c. 

Delck  Explo.5  410  98  n.c. 

Oil  Expl.  Paz  I3U®  107  n.c. 

Teroil  1  no  trading 

Teroil  5  no  trading 

Teroil  op  I  no  trading 

J.O.E.L.  254  449  -2 

J.O.E.L.  op  I  +35  iso  -15 

M. Ci.N.  I  250  10O  -15 

MC.N.5  106  637  -6 

M. G.N  op  5!S  140  _6 

Seismica  1  300  200  + 10 

Seismica  5  108  143  +5 

Schrrucaup  91  157  +10 

Fcdoil  r  299  65  -11 

N.  Amcr  I  no  trading 

N.Amer5  notrading 

N.  Amerop  norrading 

Naphta'r  44000  - 1000 


no  trading 
no  trading 
no  rrading 

44000  - 1000 


JERUSALEM 
1  73  Jni'.i  Bd 
1 8  K'.ng  D.ivid  St 
TEL  AVIV 
1  -43  H ayj rkon  Si 

6  8 og-'uT.hov  St 

BNEI  BRAK 
1 C2  Robb-  A'cva 


etLAT 

02  243302  get  Hotel 
02  234405  ivj t T A N Y A 

1  Ussishkin  St 
03  233179  HA,FA 

03-247242  -3  Hamegimm  $t. 
66103V2  TIBERIAS 
1  Eilat  Si 


a 

day 

059-76124. 
“St  053-.42433 
®  04-532245  '6 
V  067-21592 


03-797215 

03-700203 


BLN  G'.’RI-JN  AIRFOHI 
^  1;  a  n,:  ,ii:d  de  'vc-'v 


Car  with  unlimited  mileage 
Weekend  S80,  Week  SI 99.  Month  S650 


Embalajes  Eloal  Ltd. 

Expert  packing.  Worldwide 
moving.  Forwarding.  30  years' 
experience  at  your  service. 

Tel  Aviv,  96  Hayarkon  Sl. 
Tel.  03-229480.  03-426939. 


CONTENTS  OF  6  ROOMS  —  FOB 
SALE  Lminediaie.  Entire  lot  at  one 
price,  do  angle  pieces.  Come  4-8  p  js. 
only,  July  10  and  II.  Across  from  St. 
James  Church,  Beit  Banina  off 
Nablus  Rd.  First  House  on  left,  next 
to  corner  vacant  lot.  Contact  H.  Jor¬ 
dan,  2nd  floor. 


Refreshments 

Documentary  film  in  English 
Admission  Free 


TOUR  VA'ALEH 

WJZ.0.  Aliya  and  Absorption  Dept. 
Jerusalem  Office  —  3  Ben  Yehuda  St 
invite  visitors  from  abroad  to  an  evening  of 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

on  Living  and  Banking  in  larael 
Tonight,  Monday.  July  9,  1984  at  9  p.m.  at  the 
Plaza  Hotal,  Jerusalem 

Sponsored  by 

Bill  I  H  I  — 


■LTTY 

-■{•Mil? 

Tourist  Contra,  62  King  Gram  »t,  Jc 
The  Bonk  you  ttm  spoofa  t« 


mm 


/ 
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What  they  don’t  say 


THE  CENTRAL  issue  over  which  early  elections  were  called 
four  months  ago.  it  may  he  faintly  remembered,  was  the  state  of 
the  economy.  It  was  to  he  expected,  therefore,  that  the  great 
divide  between  the  Likud  and  the  Alignment  in  the  election 
campaign  would  be  over  economic  policy.  However,  as  the 
campaign  marches  on  to  the  tune  of  jingles,  economic  policy  is 
being  much  talked  about  (and  that,  of  course,  almost  only" by 
the  opposition),  but  nothing  is  being  said. 

The  Likud's  reticence  is  understandable.  Finance  Minister 
Yigal  Cohen-Orgad.  who  will  be  remembered  for  using  not  just 
inflation,  but  hyperinflation,  as  a  policy  tool,  has  found  that  he 
cannot  get  the  genie  back  into  the  bottle.  Therefore  he  is  either 
silent  on  inflation  or  says  its  not  a  big  issue. 

The  Likud's  campaign  managers  feel  more  comfortable  in 
shifting  the  debate  from  the  nation's  economic  plight  to  the 
atmosphere  of  personal  well-being  they  have  contrived.  They 
are  confident  that  the  voters  won't  understand  the  connection, 
namely  that  the  very  individual  affluence  they  have  created  is 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  collective  national  crisis. 

The  Labour  party  has  in  part  allowed  the  Likud  to  push  it 
onto  the  same  ground  of  discussing  how  the  individual  citizen 
has  fared  under  the  Likud,  but  on  its  own  economic  pro¬ 
gramme  for  the  national  economy  it  has  been  vague. 

Perhaps  politicians  who  have  a  good  chance  of  gaining  power 
cannot  always  put  all  their  cards  on  the  table.  Small  parties  can 
be  more  outspoken  because  responsibility  won’t  be  theirs. 
Moreover,  they  fear  that  their  statements  in  a  campaign  can 
affect  immediate  economic  decisions  by  the  public. 

Thus,  both  Cohen-Orgad  and  Labour's  Gad  Ya’acobi  were 
in  agreement  in  a  debate  last  week  that  the  means  by  which 
exports  are  to  be  promoted  is  the  "effective  exchange  rate." 
But  both  of  them  were  reticent  about  what  that  really  means. 
Had  they  said  "devaluation.''  they  might  have  caused  an  even 
madder  stampede  to  buy  foreign  currency  than  what  we  have 
been  witnessing  for  weeks  now. 

However,  when  all  allowances  are  made  for  electoral  timid¬ 
ity  or  caution  which  prompts  the  economic  spokesmen  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence  to  sidestep  the  real  issues,  there  remains  the 
impression  that  they  underestimate  the  maturity  of  the  public. 
The  politicians  fear  to  frighten  the  public  -  and  that  very  fear 
seems  to  frighten  the  public  even  more. 

There  are  still  two  weeks  of  campaigning  to  go.  More  appeal 
to  the  maturity  of  the  public  might  not  only  pay  off  better 
electorally.  it  would  also  be  more  responsible.  The  public,  after 
all.  has  a  shrewd  sense  of  the  constraints  to  which  economic 
policy  will  be  subject  after  the  elections,  no  matter  who  will  be 
responsible  for  it.  The  flight  from  the  shekel  to  foreign 
currency,  the  buying  spree.  Ihe  wave  of  strikes  and  sanctions 
are  incontrovertible  evidence  of  what  the  public  anticipates. 

What  voters  want  to  hear  from  the  political-economic  leaders 
is  not  what  they  intend  to  achieve  -  a  revival  of  growth,  the 
throttling  dow  n  of  inflation,  the  improvement  of  the  payments 
balance  -  but  how  they  intend  to  achieve  these  goals. 


STEPPED-UP  EFFORTS 


( Continued  Irani  Page  One) 
especially  regarding  chemical  and 
military  exports  and  industrial  plan¬ 
ning.  the  strike  affects  the  Israel 
Aircraft  Industries,  the  Israel  Milit¬ 
ary  Industries,  universities,  munici¬ 
palities  and  local  authorities.  Israel 
Railways,  several  government  hos¬ 
pitals.  and  chemical  and  munitions 
factories. 

Bank  Leumi  workers  said  that 
they  will  begin  informational  efforts 
only  today,  but  may  take  stronger 
action  by  Thursday  if  demands  for 
higher  pay  are  not  met.  The  workers 
declared  a  labour  dispute  two  weeks 


Bank  Igud  and  Bank  Leumi  Mort¬ 
gage  Bank  workers  are  also  involved 
in  the  action,  which  aims  to  make  up 
for  wage  erosion  during  1983.  when 
the  workers  say  they  held  back  on 
demands  because  of  the  bank's 
financial  problems. 

Bank  Discount  workers  are  to 
return  to  their  jobs  after  a  one-day 
strike  yesterday,  but  the  Bank 
Leumi  dispute  could  easily  spill  over 
into  the  whole  financial  sector, 
where  wages  at  different  institutions 
are  traditionally  linked  to  each 
other. 

Customs  workers  at  the  country's 
air  and  sea  ports  will  renew  their 
slowdown  tomorrow.  They  will 
check  every  incoming  passenger  for 
contraband  and  will  not  work  over¬ 
time.  The  action  was  suspended  last 
week  to  allow  negotiations  over  their 
wage  demands,  but  workers'  repre¬ 
sentatives  said  yesterday  that  no 
progress  had  been  achieved.  The 
action  is  expected  to  lead  to  long 
delays  for  incoming  passengers  at 
Ben-Gurion  Airport. 

In  Haifa,  the  Marine  Officers  Un¬ 
ion  yesterday  closed  the  port  for  24 
hours  in  protest  against  the  forced 
early  retirement  of’ the  harbour  mas¬ 
ter  by  the  Pons  Authority. 

From  12:30  p.m.  yesterday  until 
the  same  time  today,  the  port  pilots, 
who  as  sea  captains  are  union  mem¬ 
bers.  are  refusing  mandatory  pilot¬ 
ing  services  to  freighters  due  to  enter 
or  leave  the  port.  As  a  result,  two  or 
three  freighters  were  delayed  yester¬ 
day. 

In  zddition,  they  held  up  three 
passenger  ships,  with  a  total  of  2,400 
Israelis  and  tourists  on  board,  for 
three  hours. 

The  union  called  the  flash  strike  to 
protest  against  the  early- retirement 
order  issued*  to  harbour  master  Cap¬ 
tain  Ya'acov  Fin  ke  I  stein  "because  it 
violates  the  labour  agreement,  prop¬ 
er  procedure  and  elementary  decen¬ 
cy.  having  been  issued  while  Finkel- 
stein  was  on  his  annual  vacation  and 
without  consulting  him."  union 
secretary  Erez  Ivry  said. 

Finkelstein,  who  is  62.  has  been  at 
the  post  for  1 1  years,  and  before  that 
worked  as  a  port  pilot  and  sailed  with 
the  Merchant  Marine.  He  would  be 
unable  to  receive  the  Merchant 
Marine  part  of  his  pension  before  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  of  65.  For 
this  and  other  reasons  he  did  not 
agree  to  retire. 

Forts  Authority  director  Yitzhak 
Rahav  said  the  law  empowers  him  to 
retire  staff  at  age  60,  and  employees 


are  entitled  to  appeal  to  a  special 
committee.  He  maintained  that  the 
authority  did  in  fact  consult  Finkel- 
stein,  but  he  refused  to  agree.  The 
order  was  sent  before  he  went  on 
leave.  Rahav  added. 

The  port  strike  may  force  three 
U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  frigates  to  delay 
their  scheduled  morning  arrival  to¬ 
day.  The  USS  John  L.  Hall,  Samuel 
Elliot  Morison  and  Truett  are  com¬ 
ing  for  a  month  for  repairs. 

Eilat  port's  300  stevedores  re¬ 
turned  to  work  before  noon  yester¬ 
day  after  two  days  of  negotiations 
with  management  through  labour 
council  head  Meir  Biton. 

The  stevedores  had  protested 
against  the  lack  of  a  paramedic  on 
call.  -‘It’s  not  always  possible  to  get  a 
medic.  3nd  we  feel  it's  also  unneces¬ 
sary  unless  there  are  ships  to  un¬ 
load,"  said  David  Segal,  the  port’s 
manager.  The  port  handles  about  six 
ships  per  month. 

Mayor  Rafi  Hochman  hoped  the 
two  sides  would  agree  on  his  com¬ 
promise  solution,  which  calls  for  the 
port  authorities  to  train  some  of  the 
workers  in  first  aid  and  cardio¬ 


respiratory  resuscitation. 


Haifa  and  Ashdod  oil  refinery 
workers  also  resumed  normal  tasks 
after  accepting  a  pay  formula  on  the 
same  terms  as  that  given  to  Israel 
Electric  Corporation  workers  last 
week. 

The  agreement,  within  the 
framework  of  the  public-sector  wage 
accord,  allows  employees  to  receive 
a  parity  increment  or  other  bonuses 
if  given  to  any  government  corpora¬ 
tion  employees. 

The  workers  fiad  prevented  sup¬ 
plies  of  fuel,  including  heavy  fuel  oil 
for  industry  and  the  IEC.  from  leav¬ 
ing  the  plants  on  Thursday  to  press 
their  demands  for  the  parity  bonus. 

In  the  private  sector,  negotiations 
between  the  Histadrut  and  the  Coor¬ 
dinating  Bureau  of  Economic  Orga¬ 
nizations  are  due  to  resume  at  His¬ 
tadrut  headquarters  today.  While 
the  Histadrut  is  continuing  to  insist 
that  an  agreement  be  signed  before 
the  election,  labour  federation 
sources  say  privately  that  such  an 
eventuality  is  unlikely. 

The  Histadrut  is  said  to  be  willing 
to  settle  for  a  pre-election  increase  of 
some  10  per  cent  and  to  sign  after  the 
vote. 

Wide  differences  between  the 
positions  of  the  two  sides  were  re¬ 
ported  at  last  week's  meeting.  The 
Histadrut  is  demanding  the  same 
average  wage  increase  as  that  given 
to  public-sector  employees.  15.8  per 
cent,  beginning  this  month  and  next. 
But  employers'  negotiating  ream 
head  Uzi  Natanei  said  recently  that 
the  employers  can  only  afford  to  pay 
much  less. 

Haberfeid  said  that  the  immediate 
aim  is  to  agree  on  a  two-year  wage 
hike  for  private -sector  workers. 
Negotiations  over  reduced  work 
hours,  pension  conditions,  and  a 
minimum  wage  could  be  left  until 
after  the  elections,  he  told  a  com¬ 
bined  meeting  of  private  sector  un¬ 
ion  leaders  and  labour  council 
heads. 


LIBERTY  AND  KIBBUTZ 


THE  VISIT  of  Likud  activists  in 
kibbutzim  has  revealed  a  surprising 
unanimity  among  legal  commenta¬ 
tors.  Kibbutz  spokesmen  have 
pointed  out  that  the  kibbutz  leases 
its  land  from  the  Israel  Lands  Au¬ 
thority  and  have  claimed  the  right  to 
exclude  uninvited  guests. 

In  practice,  the  kibbutzim  have 
merely  insisted  on  the  reasonable 
requirement  that  such  visits  be  coor¬ 
dinated  in  advance. 

According  to  a  report  in  Davor, 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  police 
appears,  by  implication,  to  agree 
that  the  kibbutz  has  the  right  to 
exclude  political  propagandists  at  its 
discretion  and  that  such  uninvited 
visitors  are  trespassers.  From  an 
item  in  the  weekly  Koteret  Rashit,  it 
appears  that  counsel  for  the  Likud  is 
in  agreement  and  its  activists  must 
leave  the  kibbutz  premises,  if  re¬ 
quested  to  do  so. 

In  the  light  of  this  consensus,  it 
may  seem  rash  to  raise  an  eyebrow, 
let  alone  an  objection.  StUl  it  rankles 
that,  in  a  matter  concerning  the 
kibbutz,  exclusive  emphasis  is 
placed  on  property  law  concepts. 
Fortunately,  in  their  concrete  be¬ 
haviour,  the  kibbutzim  have  given 
due  weight  to  the  conflicting  human 
rights  issues  involved,  in  keeping 
with  kibbutz  values.  * 

Chickasaw,  Alabama,  may  seem, 
at. first  glance,  remote  in  every  sense 
from  the  Israeli  kibbutz.  Hojvever. 
events  there,  almost  40  years  ago, 
provide  a  suggestive  parallel. 

Chickasaw  was  a  company  town  in 
the  American  Deep  South,  owned 
lock,  stock  and  barrel  by  a  private 


THE  ENTIRE  episode  of  little  Lisa 
from  Kiryat  Shmona  who  appeared 
in  a  Likud  television  election  broad¬ 
cast,  was  highly  disturbing.  I  do  not 
know  which  disturbed  me  more  -  the 
highly  theatrical  performance  of  a 
clearly  very  talented  and  imaginative 
child,  or  the  primitive  reaction  of 
those  who  translated  their  anger  (no 
matter  how  justified)  into  crude 
threats  of  ostracism  and  revenge 
against  the  child  and  her  mother. 

As  a  mother  of  three  daughters, 
all  of  whom  are  natural  performers,  I 
was  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  the 
parents  of  an  obviously  highly  intelli¬ 
gent  child  should  have  allowed  a 
political  party  to  exploit  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  honest  emotions  and  story¬ 
telling  abilities  for  purposes  which 
she  cannot  possibly  understand. 

I  would  have  felt  equally  disturbed 
if  my  own  party  had  taken  a  child  to 
describe,  in  emotional  terms,  the 
funeral  of  his  father  or  brother, 
killed  in  the  senseless  Lebanon  war  - 
and  unfortunately  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  such  children  can  be 
found  in  Israel  today. 

Lisa’s  relief  at  not  having  to  spend 
days  and  nights  in  an  air-raid  shelter 
and  not  having  to  see  adults  under 
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PIANIST’S  COMPLAINT 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  Your  June  15  interview  with 
pianist  Ivo  Pogorelich  should  have 
been  captioned  "Arrogant  star  to 
be"  and  not  “Shooting  star." 

Rarely  have  I  encountered  such 
rudeness,  insensitivity  and  arro¬ 
gance  on  the  part  of  a  young  artist. 
One  assumes,  of  course,  that  he  has 
been  accurately  reported  by  your 
correspondent. 

His  brash  comments  in  particular 
about  the  Mann  Auditorium  piano 
(were  we  not  taught  something  at 
school  about  a  workman  blaming  his 
tools?)  are  ungracious  beyond  toler¬ 
ance.  Pianists  who  have  long- 
established  international  reputa¬ 
tions  have  visited  Israel  and  never 
been  so  rudely  outspoken.  And 
they,  too,  have  played  to  audiences 
of  musicians  in  the  Mann  Auditor¬ 


ium. 

However,  if  and  when  Mr. 
Pogorelich  plays  here  again,  I  hope 
he  will  show  a  little  more  humility 
which,  after  ail.  is  the  sign  of  true 
greatness.  Perhaps  he  might  then  be 
permitted  to  play  on  the  new  Stein¬ 
way  Grand  which  I  read  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  I.P.O.  programme  has  just  been 
donated  to  the  I.P.O.  by  Leonard 
Schach.  This  piano  has  been  special¬ 
ly  chosen  for  us  by  Daniel  Baren¬ 
boim  himself.  Mr.  Barenboim  has 
time  and  again  played  on  our  old 
piano  without  public,  whining  com¬ 
plaint. 

ZfPORA  RUBENS 

Tel  Aviv. 


PENFRIENDS 

C AND  IS  WARRINGTON  (24).  of 
148  Queenspark  Drive,  Christ¬ 
church  9.  New  Zealand,  would  like 
to  correspond  with  Israelis.  Her 
interests  include  ceramics,  fishing 
and  cooking. 


RENT-A-CAR 


FROM  $6  PER 


All  cars  new 

Pick  up  and  delivery  free 
TAM1R.  Rent-a-Car 
8  Kikar  Ha'atzma'ut. 
Netanya. 

Tel.  053-31831  (day) 
053-25763  (night) 
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corporation  which  owned  all  the 
land  and  provided  employment  and 
services  to  all  the  community. 

The  obstreporous  missionary  sect. 
Jehovah's  Witnesses,  distributed  re¬ 
ligious  literature  on  the  streets  of  the 
company  town,  despite  company 
regulations  prohibiting  such  activity. 
The  uninvited  guests  on  the  private 
property  of  the  company  town  were 
charged"  and  convicted  of  trespas¬ 
sing. 


even  though,  in  so  doing,  the  state 
would  deny  residents  of  such  towns 
and  those  who  wish  to  communicate 
with  such  residents  free  speech  rights 
which  the  state  could  not  otherwise 
deny  -  simply  because  those  rights 
must  inevitably  be  exercised  on  pri¬ 
vate  property.* 


True,  the  democratic  character  of 

kibbutz  society  provides  safeguards 
not  present  in  the  company  town. 
.Still,  there  are  minority  political 
views  in  most  kibbutzim,  sometimes 
those  of  isolated  individuals,  which 
deserve  the  protection  of  open  chan¬ 
nels  of  expression. 


ON  APPEAL  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  the  conviction  was 
reversed.  Writing  for  the  court's 
majority  in  this  landmark  case  of 
Marsh  v.  Alabama  (1946).  Justice 
Hugo  Black  declared  as  follows: 

"The  state  urges  in  effect  that  the 
corporation's  right  to  control  the 
inhabitants  of  Chickasaw  is  coexten¬ 
sive  with  the  right  of  a  home-owner 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  suests. 
We  cannot  accept  that  contention. 
Whether  a  corporation  or  a  munici¬ 
pality  owns  or  possesses  the  town, 
the  public  in  either  case  has  an 
indentical  interest  in  the  functioning 
of  the  community  in  such  manner 
that  the  channels  of  communication 
remain  fee." 

Professor  Laurence  H.  Tribe,  in  his 
authoritative  treatise  on  American 
constitutional  law.  explains  that  the 
majority  saw  as  the  pertinent  issue 
whether  a  state  could  protect  private 
property  rights  by  allowing  company 
town  owners  to  invoke  trespass  laws 


Replace  "corporation”  with 
"cooperative  association"  or  "kib¬ 
butz."  as  appropriate,  and  the  para¬ 
llel  is  obvious.  Moreover,  the  kib¬ 
butz.  unlike  Chickasaw,  has  muni¬ 
cipal  status,  under  the  Israeli  law  of 
municipalities.  The  kibbutz  secretar¬ 
iat  is  legally  recognized  as  the  local 
municipal  authority. 


There  are  pertinent  local  exam¬ 
ples.  without  going  back  to  the  warn¬ 
ings  of  Alexis  De  Tocqueyille.  to 
demonstrate  that  democracy  can  be 
perverted  into  mass  tyranny.  Even 
the  independent- minded  kibbutz 
membership  can.  under  conditions 
of  pressure,  turn  into  a  herd  of 
independent  minds. 


that  as  the  number  of  voters  dnni- 
msbes  and  the"  conformity  of  the 
voting  pattern  increases,  the  possi- 
.  bilily  of  identifying  the  dissident  vo¬ 
ters  grows.  Experience  confirms  that 
this  is  more  than  just  a  theoretical 

possibility.:,  :  .  .  j/ 

In  a.  community  in  which  group 
pressures  for  conformity  are  likely  to 
be  most  severe  ip  areas -that  truly 
matter,  this  should  be  cause .  for 
concern!  Quite  apart  from  the  legal¬ 
ly  protected  right  to  secrecy,  the 
possibility,  even  speculative.,  of 
identifying  the  few  who  deviate,  in 
wring"  behaviour  from  the  group 
norm  is  unhealthy  for  kibbutz  socie¬ 
ty  and  undermines  social  solidarity; 
the  rock  on  which  it  rests. 


Indeed,  the  kibbutz  performs 
many  municipal  functions  in  educa¬ 
tion.  sanitation,  road  building  and 
maintenance,  street  illumination 
and  so  forth.  In  the  performance  of 
these  functions,  it  quite  properly 
receives  support  from  public  sources 
in  various  forms. 


But  most  of  all.  it  would  be  de¬ 
meaning  to  kibbutz  members  in 
general.' irrespective  of  their  politic¬ 
al  views,  to  isolate  themselves  from 
contrary  opinions,  and  it  should  be 
noted  with  satisfaction  that,  in  fact, 
thev  have  not  done  so. 


Moreover,  its  municipal  expenses 
are  recognized  as  such  for  tax  pur¬ 
poses.  It  is  an  open  question  whether 
the  kibbutz  can  enjoy  municipal  sta¬ 
tus  for  some  purposes  and.  at  the 
same  time,  raise  private  property 
objections  to  the  performance  of 
municipal  obligations,  such  as  the 
freedom  of  political  communication. 


KIBBUTZ  MEMBERS  should  be 
the  most  interested  party  in  assuring 
that  communication  remains  open. 


Voting  procedures  in  the  kibbutz  - 
is  another  area  in  which  dissenting 
voices  in  the  kibbutz  deserve  protec¬ 
tion.  A  common  practice  is  for  each- 
kibbutz  to  serve  as  a  separate  polling 
station.  The  practical  effect  is  to 
impair,  in  some  cases,  the  secrecy  of 
the  ballot,  as  guaranteed  by  law. 

This  is  so  because  of  two  factors  on 
the  kibbutz  scene  which,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion,  work  against  a  secret  vote. 
They  are  the  small  nnmber  of  voters 
and  the  high  degree  of  homogeneity 
in  voting  behaviour.  To  the  extent 


It  may  have  been  the  case  in  the 
past  that. comparative  isolation  and 
inadequate  transportation  facilities 
made  it  necessary  for  each  kibbutz,  to 
be  a  separate  potting  station.  Condi¬ 
tions  have  changed,  and  voting  proc¬ 
edures  should  change  with  them,  j 

Today,  with  children  making  the 
short  trip  daily  to  regional  schools 
and  their  parents  to  regional  econo¬ 
mic  enterprises,  there  seems  little1 
justification  for  continuing  the  vot¬ 
ing  arrangements  of  an  earlier 
period;  Any  increase  in  the  area 
covered  by  the  polling  station,  such 
as  combining  two  kibbutzim  for  vot¬ 
ing  purposes,  would  increase  the 
secrecy  of  the  ballot  geometrically. 

As  hi  the  case  of  the  visits  of  Likud 
activists.'  isolation  impairs  basic 
liberties. 


The -writer  is  a  political  scientist  and  <i 
member  of  Kibbutz  Degunya  Aleph. 


Lament  for  Lisa 


By  SUSAN  HATTIS  ROLEF 


each  other.  Her  mother,  an  cx- 
kibbutznik  and  a  teacher  at  a  kibbutz 
school,  must  have  been  aware  of  the  .- 
strong  emotions  which  her  daugh¬ 
ters  performance  could  evoke  in 
certain  circles.  She  could  have  saved 
her  child  from  this  trauma. 


severe  pressure  is  not  difficult  to 
sympathize  with.  Yet.  is  she  aware  of 
the  price  in  grief  and  economic  re¬ 
sources  which  her  relief  cost  the  state 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  individuals? 
Is  she  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Katyushas  will  stop  foiling  for  good 
only  after  a  solution  to  the  Palesti¬ 
nian  problem  is  found?  Is  she  aware 
of  the  fact  that  Katyushas' are 
already  falling  very  close  to  the 
Israeli  border,  and  it  is  only  a  matter 
of  time  before  one  hits  an  Israeli 
target  -  irrespective  of  the  massive 
Israeli  presence  in  Southern  Leba¬ 
non  and  the  high  price  in  life  and 
maimed  which  we  are  all  paying? 

No.  certainly  she  cannot  be  aware 
of  all  of  these  -  but  her  mother  must 
be. 

.  The  mother  defended  her  daugh¬ 
ter's  right  to  express  herself  -  she 


must  indeed  have  been  very  proud  to 
see  her  daughter  giving  such  a  bril¬ 
liant  performance  on  television.  I  am 
very  proud  to  see  my  three  daughters 
perform.  One  of  them  is  now  in 
France  representing  Israel  in  3  chil¬ 
dren's  folklore  festival.  Another 
sings  regularly  with  a  choir  which  is 
often  invited  to  perform  at  the  presi¬ 
dent's  residence  on  special  occa¬ 
sions.  The  third  is  a  natural  acrobat 
and  mimic,  and  eagerly  volunteers 
whenever  volunteers  are  sought 
(and  sometimes  when  they  are 
not...). 

Even  if  my  own  party  had 
approached  me  to  let  my  daughters 
perform  in  the  Labour  broadcasts.  I 
would  have  absolutely  refused  to 
grant  permission.  My  children  all 
identify  with  Labour  because  they 
identify  with  me,  because  they  have 


personally  met  many  Labour  leaders 
and  all  sat  on  the  lap  of  the  late  Yigal 
Alien.  But  they  do  not  really  under¬ 
stand  the  issues  —not  even  the  eldest, 
aged  14,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Hashomer  Hatza’ir  and  whose  cur¬ 
rent  boyfriend  is  a  Moroccan  boy 
from  a  large  family  of  staunch  Likud 
supporters. 


WHO  KNOWS  what  they  will  be 
when  they  grow  up?  Why  should 
they  carry  the  stigma  of  having  had 
their  talents  as  children  exploited  to 
further  the  cause  of  a  party  which 
they  might  not  support  as  adults  - 
even  the  party  of  which  their  parents 
are  active  members  or  supporters? 

Yes.  Lisa  is.  for  the  time  "being, 
free  of  the  trauma  of  Katyushas,  but 
she  was  introduced  to  a  new  trauma 
-  the  trauma  of  our  intolerance  for 


The  man  who  called  Lisa  up  and 
threatened  her  (who  was  he:  a  pro¬ 
vocateur?  a  father  who  lost  a  son  m 
the  Lebanon?  a  narrow-minded 
Labour  activist?  a  kibbutznik  with 
.very  strong  feeling  about  the  Likud 
which  does  not  hide  its  contempt  for 
the  kibbutzim?)  is  just  as  bad  as  (he 
-Likud  hoodlums  who  treatened 
and  caused  bodily  harm  to  the  elder¬ 
ly  moshavnik  who  appeared  in  a 
Labour  broadcast  during  the  1981 
elections  to  describe  the  gloomy 
state  of  her  farm. 


What  he  and  others  did  is  unfor- 
giveable  -  not  because  it  might  lose 
Labour  some  votes  but  because  suc$-s 
behaviour  makes  Israel  an  uo-4 
pleasant  place  to  live  in,  because 
this  is  not  the  way-  and  this  isnoi  the 
hope.”  •••••-' 


The  writer  is  a  freelance  contributor 
researcher  and  leaurer. 
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ARAFAT  DENIAL 


ORDE  WINGATE 


THE  JEWISH  AGENCY 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 


Sir,  -  In  a  letter  which  appeared 
on  May  14,  Sari  Nuseibeh  refers  to  a 
report  in  Le  Nouve I  Observareur  in 
which  Yasser  Arafat  is  reported  as 
saying  that  he  favoured  negotiations 
between  Israel  and  the  PLO  under 
UN  auspices.  Furthermore,  he  is 
reported  to  have  suggested  mutual 
recognition  by  Israel  and  the  PLO. 


To  The  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  -  A  new  stamp  is  being  issued 
in  honour  of  the  late  Major  General 
Orde  Wingate.  Our  great  friend 
Wingate  had  two  given  names,  Orde 
Charles,  and  unfortunately,  the 
stamp  carries  them  in  the  wrong 
order. 


On  May  5,  Arafat  assured  the 
Kuwait  news  agency  (KUNA)  that 
he  never  made  the  remarks  attri¬ 
buted  to  him  in  Paris.  So  much  for 
that. 


OSCAR  MILLER.  Chairman 
Zionist  Alliance  Commission 
(Midwest  Region) 
Zionist  Organization  of  America. 


Chicago. 


It  is  not  the  Philatelic  Service 
which  is  at  fault.  The  error  fust 
appeared  in  a  book  about  Wingate 
which  was  published  20  years  ago 
and  has  been  repeated  constancy 
ever  since.  Things  reached  such  a 
pass  that  the  translator  of  Christ¬ 
opher  Sykes’  well-known  book  on 
Orde  Wingate  (or  the  editor  of  the 
translation)  “corrected"  the  order  of 
Wingate's  given  names  in  the  Heb¬ 
rew  version. 

AVRAHAM  AKAVIA 

Haifa. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir,  -  Congratulations  for  pub¬ 
lishing  serious  analyses  of  the  pathe¬ 
tic  state  of  Jewish  Agency  affairs, 
such  as  Charles  Hoffman’s  piece  on 
the  university  funding  crisis  (June 
27).  The  major  reason  the  Agency 
fails  to  stand  up  to  the  government 
on  university  funding,  or  other' 
•  issues,  is  that  the  Agency  is  not  really 
an  independent  body  representing 
the  Jewish  people,  but  basically  an 
appendage  of  the  Israeli  political 


system,  where  second-rate  politi¬ 
cians:  run  amuck  with  massive 
budgets  without  accountability. 

When  both  Diaspora  fund-raisers 
and  Israelis  realize  how  far  the 
Agency  is  from  realizing  and  im¬ 
plementing  its  lofty  goals  and  pur¬ 
pose,  then  perhaps  the  necessary 
changes  will  start.  Please  conti  nne  to 
shed  light  on  this  national  scandal 
and  embarrassment. 

JON  MEDVED 

Jerusalem. 


A  SOLID  INVESTMENT 


IN  OAK 


SPECIAL  BOOK  SALE! 

from  Tuesday,  July  10  to  July  31, 1984 
25%  DISCOUNT...  GERMAN  BOOKS: 


Special  offer.  DER  KRIEG 
in  stock! 


Herman  Wouk.  Also  on  all  other  books 


20%  DISCOUNT...  ENGLISH  BOOKS: 

★  ON  WINGS  OF  EAGLES  by  Ken  Follett 

*  EXODUS  by  Leon  Uris 


20%  DISCOUNT...  HEBREW  BOOKS:  3 

♦  "Parpar  Nechmad"  Series  (from  Educational  T.V.  programme.)  % 
it  "Sesame  Street”  Series 

*  Tourist'  Guides:  ^ 

EUROPE  ON  $25  A  DAY  —  GUIDE  TO  THE  U.S.  &  CANADA  Jj 
FOR  THE  ISRAELI  TOURIST  —  LAPID'S  GUIDE  TO.  EUROPE  J 

TEL  AVIV  JERUSALEM  8 

Main  Shop:  82  Levinsky  St.  Hamashbir  Lazarchan  S 

Hamashbir  Lazarchan.  Maskit.  12  Harav  Kook  St.  S 

Dizengoff  Centre  haipa  4 

Hamashbir  Lazarchan.  Allenby  St  u  ...  ,  % 


Old  Charm  faithfully 
reproduces  furniture  of  a 
bygone  age,  with  all  its 
ageless  beauty.  Using  finest 
selected  oak,  deep  rich 
carving  arid  hand  waxing.  Old 
Charm  Tudor  Oak  Furniture 
with  a  complete  range  of  over 
100  pieces  giyes  you  the 
finest  reproductions  for 
today's  home  and  at  less  cost.- 
than  its  splendour  implies.  It 
blends  equally  well  with 
period  or  contemporary 
decor.  See  Old  Charm 
yourself  in  Tudor  Brown, 
Light  or  Antique.-  An 
extensive  display  of  Old 
Charm  can  be  viewed 
at  yourJocal 


FURNITURE  SHOWROOMS 


raTn 

dolphin 


S3  Sokolov  St,  lhnBya 
lad.  Zone  Ra'mnam 


Td.  052-81553 
Td.  052-33688 


Kol-Bo  Shalom 
Maskit.  32  Ben  Yehuda  St. 
RAMAT  GAN 
Maskit.  1  Bialik  St 


HAIFA 

Hamashbir  Lazarchan  — Hadar 
Egged  —  Central  Bus  Station 

REHOVOT 


AMISRAGAS 


Egged  —  Central  Bus  Station  ^ 


BRONFMAN  International  Press  &  Booh 
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A  limited  number  of  seats  still  available  for  our  forthcoming  tours  to 


f- 

.4  b— - - - i 

■"  l _ —  _1_± 


South  Africa 


You  are  invited  to  an  introductory  evening  for  this  tour, 
which  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  1 1,  1964,  at 
5  p.m.  at  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Rahov  Hayarkon,  Tel  Aviv. 
Free  admittance  after  prior  confirmation: 

TeL  03-281813. 

The  next  departures:  August  21,  October  23. 


The  good-looking - 
Amisragas  8001 .  ■'  . 
a  luxury  cooker 
measuring  80x60  cm 
Available  in  four 
radiant  colours-:  ^ 


Grand  Tours  im.  Tel  Aviv' 18  ^  GearsQ- 

Mi  WJU  1UIU9  UU.  TeL  03-261474,  291813 
Recognized  as  die  best  tour  to  Sooth  Africa. 


If.fsgas.then. 

AMISRAGAS 


